


BOSTON OPERA HAS 
AUSPICIOUS OPENING 


Restudied Version of ‘‘ Tales of 
Hoffmann ’’ Introduces New 
Singers and Stage Effects 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, Boston, 
November 26, 1912. 


| Ate night marked the opening of the 
fourth season of the Boston Opera 
Company. Offenbach’s opera, “The Tales 
of Hoffmann,” was performed with new 
scenery by Josef Urban, the Viennese stage 
director at the Boston Opera Company, 
with a score which had been subject to 
careful editing on the part of André Caplet, 
with a cast offering an excellent ensemble 
which included in its ranks several artists 
of the greatest eminence and some younger 
members of the opera company whose per- 
formances were of a standard which did 
not fall beneath that of their distinguished 
colleagues, 

This opening must be considered as the 
most auspicious in the history of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company. I do not speak of 
its social and artistic brilliancy, the former, 
at least, an invariable element of.an open- 
ing»night, although these features, too, 


were especially noticeable on this occasion. 
I refer to the unprecedented response of 
the great public of the city and its en- 
virons. 

An absolutely new feature of the per- 
formance last evening was the settings and 
costumes of Mr. Urban. His ideas upon 
the subject of the art of stage settings as 
it is developed to-day have been recorded 
ere this in Musicat America. His setting 
of “The Tales of Hoffmann” is a unique 
example of his modern ideas. 

It will be remembered that in the pro- 
logue the living Hoffmann offers to tell his 
fellow-drinkers the story of his loves. “The 
first was Olympia.” Follows the scene of 
his experience with Olympia, the dancing 
doll, whom he took to bea true and radiant 
woman until she broke at his feet; then 
the episode of Gitulietta, whose lover he 
kills, as the price of her favor, only to see 
her make off with another admirer; finally, 
Antonia, the daughter of Crespel, his tru- 
est love, who, killed by the magician, 
Miracle, dies in his arms. Then the tale 
concluded, we are back in the cellar. Hoff- 
mann is finishing his narrative, and the air 
is sodden with the fumes of the wine. He 
falls in a drunken stupor and dreams of 
art, the incomparable mistress. He rebuffs 
the actress come to keep her appointment ; 
his rival, Lindorf, curiously alike to those 
evil ones of his narrative, Coppelius, Daper- 
tutto and Miracle, takes Stella away in his 
arms. The students sing, the curtain falls. 
These three acts, as Mr. Urban treats them, 
are to be taken as the dream; the scenes in 
the cellar as the reality. Hence, the pro- 
logue and epilogue are acted on the or- 
dinary level-of the stage, but the prin- 
cipals in the succeeding acts appear on a 
raised platform, farther back from the 
proscenium arch, as though they were pic- 


tures in a frame or a far-off vision. The 
chorus, however, grouped on the lower 
stage, forms a decorative element which 


frames the main spectacle. 

The scene in the house of Spalanzani, 
inventor of Olympia, is exceptionally bril- 
liant and formal in character. As Olympia 
may be taken to represent the conventional 
and wholly empty feminine, so her cos- 
tume, her surroundings, are as conven- 
tional as possible in design but exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Light colors, especially 
gold, predominate on the stage—and—I 
quote from Mr. Urban’s book of stage di- 
rections—the costumes of the guests who 
sit beneath and around the raised platform, 
“form, as it were, a bouquet of flowers in 
the foregrovnd, on the lower part of the 
stage—a dark bouquet formed by the bright 
colored costumes of the ladies, in which 
the men, in their green, blue and brown 
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costumes, figure as the stem and the 
leaves.” And the colors of the costumes 
in the mimic ball which is danced at the 
end of the act on the lower stage are sim- 
ply wonderful. 

The scene itself is a series of purples, 
golds and a hundred other tints, auda- 
ciously juxtaposed, not forgetting the cos- 
tumes of four Moorish servants who bear 
goblets and platters for the guests. The 
scene of Antonia’s chamber, a great con- 
trast, is very simple and homely, a typical 
old German house of the early roth cen- 
tury. 

Mr. Caplet, in his turn, had revised the 
score, and his revisions are open to dis- 
cussion. Mr. Caplet has done some excel- 
lent things. He has omitted in the last 
act the song of Franz, which is so trivial 
in its humor, such an evident sop to the 
opera-goers of Offenbach’s day, that it is 
out of place. He has taken the chorus of 
the spirits of wine, usually omitted in the 
prologue, and has made of this and other 
scraps of melodic material a short orches- 
tral intermezzo which binds together the 
prologue and the first act. He has. gone 
farther. But there is no connection be- 
tween the third act and epilogue. Why? 
Some spoken passages of Coppelius in the 
first act have been cut. Spoken dialogue 
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in the second act has been written in by 
Mr. Caplet as thusical recitative, so that 
nothing is spoken in this production. The 
scene between Lindorf and Franz, at the 
beginning of the prologue, has been re- 
stored, but the couplets of Lindorf have 
been omitted and .he advisability of this is 
questionable. In the epilogue the appear- 
ance of the muse herself is omitted. This 
is perhaps less old-fashioned, but is it 
avoidable as a means of making clear the 
full intent of the librettists? Mr. Caplet 
has added to the score two instruments not 
in use in Offenbach’s day—the celesta, 
which accompanies the florid solo of 
Olympia, the doll, and the xylophone, used 
with grotesque effect when Miracle ap- 
pears in Act III. 

These are the principal innovations which 
are practised with Offenbach’s opera at 
the Boston Opera House. The perform- 
ance was exceedingly spirited, the stage 
pictures extraordinarily effective. The so- 
loists, in nearly each instance, distinguished 
themselves. 

Mr. Marcoux, as Lindorf, Coppelius, Da- 
pertutto and Miracle, won another triumph. 
He is by nature and equipment exception- 
ally capable of carrying out the subtleties 
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GODOWSKY REVEALED 
AS SUPREME ARTIST 


Pianist Gives Eloquent Perform- 
ance of Brahms Concerto—in 
Debut with Philharmonic 


EOPOLD GODOWSKY, the pianist, 
made his first appearance in New York 
in a decade at the Philharmonic concert in 
Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening of last 
week. At the same concert Mr. Stransky 
brought out for the first time in America 
the Sixth Symphony of Anton Bruckner. 
Inasmuch as the former event was by-~far 
the more noteworthy artistic occurrence of 
the two, comment on the new composition 
may be relegated to second place. 

Mr. Godowsky played the Brahms Con- 
certo in B Flat. The work is not held in 
particular favor by New York audiences 
and its appearances are none too frequent. 
It is long-drawn-out and in general dull, 


though there are passages—notably in the 
slow movement—of undoubted eloquence 
and beauty. Furthermore, it is not es- 
sentially pianistic and quite fails to afford 
the soloist the opportunity of revealing the 
varied colors of which the piano is capable. 
Yet Mr. Godowsky aroused the audience 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm by his per- 
fofmance of it. It was an impressive wel- 
come that he received on his entrance and 
he must have felt proud that his long ab- 
sence had not lessened the esteem in which 
he is held here. At the end of the con- 
certo there was another protracted out- 
break of applause. The desire for an en- 
core was evidently strong but the appear- 
ance of two attendants who closed the 
instruments put an end to such hopes. 

Mr. Godowsky played the concerto with 
broad, virile style, with a tone of imposing 
volume, magnificent technical dexterity 
and much clarity of melodic utterance. 
There was lofty poetry in his delivery of 
the slow movement and fire and rhythmic 
crispness in the finale. It was unfortunate 
that the pitch of the piano differed slightly 
from that of the orchestra but the blame 
for this could, of course, not be laid at 
Mr. Godowsky’s door. But the resulting 
defect was not sufficient to mar the gen- 
eral enjoyment of so superb an exhibition 
of pianistic art. At the close of the slow 
movement the artist shared honors with 
Leo Schulz, the ’cellist, who played the 
‘cello obbligato with rare beauty of tone 
and deep feeling. 

The audience enjoyed its opportunity to 
applaud all the more because the Bruckner 
symphony, which preceded the concerto, 
had plunged the vast majority into a mood 
of nrofound apathy and boredom. One 
conductor after another—most of them 
sruckner pupils—has spoken eloquently of 
the grandeur of the Bruckner symphonies. 
And yet practically all of these symphonies 
when tried have been found sadly want- 
ing. The one in A Major is no more con- 
vincing than the rest—in fact, it is even 
less so. Turgidity, impotent striving and 
groping, incoherence, hollowness, vain re- 
iteration of empty sequences in place of 
logical development, and thematic materials 
almost entirely devoid of potentiality of 
any sort—these are its pervading elements. 
Only the andante has gleams of poetic 
beauty. When Bruckner recognizes his in- 
ability to create melodies of his own he 
borrows freely from Wagner. Furthermore 
the instrumentation is monotonous and 
Bruckner’s method of burdening every 
thematic fragment with contrapuntal 
counterweights is a masterstroke of in- 
felicity. 

Mr. Stransky read this work as though 
he believed in the greatness of every bar 
of it. The audience applauded him with 
mournful decorum and reserve. But its 
plaudits after Liszt’s “Les Préludes” which 
closed the concert told quite a different 
story. This work, though inspired, is 
hackneyed. Mr. Stranskv by his thrilling 
reading of it made it seem as fresh as 
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CONCOURSE OF ARTISTS IN VIENNA 





Music Lovers Regaled by Succession of Concerts by Notables of Many 
Nations, Including Butt, Rumford, Kreisler, Weingartner, d’Albert, 
Rosenthal and Slezak—Ethel Smyth Present at Hearing of Her 


Works 


IENNA, Nov. 9.—Mme Clara Butt and 

her husband, Kennerly Rumford, 

gave a most successful concert at the large 
Musikvereins Saal last Sunday evening. The 
great contralto came to Vienna almost un- 
heralded on this occasion, but her last 
year’s concert had assured her a welcome 
on this first return. Mr. Rumford’s share 


in the program consisted of a number of 
well chosen English and German songs 
pleasingly rendered in his sympathetic bari- 
tone. Mme. Butt opened her part of the 
program with the Recitative and Aria 
from Handel’s opera “Sosarme” given 
in superb style, and she sang with 
finished art German songs by Brahms, 
Schumann and Schubert, while as her final 
group she offered compositions by Holmés, 
Debussy, Graham Peel and F. Leoni, de- 
livering the latter’s ‘““The Leaves and the 
Wind,” which she was forced to repeat. 
The singer closed with Sullivan’s “Lost 
Chord” in a magnificent volume of sound, 
her voice rivaling the organ’s deep tones 
from the gallery above and ringing out 
vibrant in the “grand Amen.” Among the 
encores smilingly accorded, Mme. Butt 
sang a touching little Austrian song with 
captivating charm. The singers had an 
excellent accompanist in Harold Craxton. 

On the next evening another noted Eng- 
lishwoman, Ethel Smyth, was heard in the 
same hall, through the medium of several 
of her compositions performed for the first 
time in this city, including the introduction 
to the second act of “The Wreckers,” 
“Sleepless Dreams,” to words by Rosetti, 
and an old English song “Hey nonny no” 
for mixed voices and orchestra, a stirring 
bit of music in which much of her mili- 
tant spirit seemed expressed. They were 
warmly received and she had to appear in 
response to a number of recalls. 


Smyth 


The musical suffragist had carried out 
her intention of coming to Vienna for this 


Militant Ethel 


evening if, as she is said to have laugh- 
ingly remarked, she were not in prison. In 
the artist’s room afterwards she talked of 
both music and woman’s suffrage. She 
had listened and been deeply impressed 
by Mahler’s “Lied der Erde” which had 
formed the second part of the program. 
Bruno Walter was the conductor of the 
evening, and he entered heart and soul into 
the wonderful work of the master whom 
he had so admired. The audience listened 
in reverential silence to the various parts 
of the composition, and a burst of applause 
followed upon the close. The parts are 
composed for tenor and alto voice altc:- 
nately and were sung by Miller and Weide- 
mann, of the Hofoper, with great expres- 
sion and effect. 

Fritz Kreisler’s concert with the Ton- 
kiinstler Orchestra under Oscar Nedbal 
brought an interesting novelty in a violin 
concerto by Felix Weingartner, its first 
performance anywhere, and conducted by 
Weingartner himself. The work is dedi- 
cated to Kreisler and offers just the promi- 
nence for his instrument above the orches- 
tra which the violinist loves, especially 
toward the close a breathless succession of 
sixteenths and a brilliant “Chanson Popu- 
laire.’” Played by Kreisler with fascinat- 
ing brilliance, it reaped both for him and 
composer tempestuous applause. Vivaldi’s 
violin concerto in C Major with organ ac- 
companiment and Bruch’s concerto in G 
Minor were accorded full justice at the 
artist’s hands. 


Recital of American Violinist 


It was no small ordeal for the young 
American violinist, David Hochstein, to 
have his concert at the Bosendorfer Saal 
on the next evening after the Kreisler re- 
cital. Many there were in the audience 
who had heard Kreisler on the evening be- 
fore, and they were full of praise of the 
young violinist. He had on his program 
the Sonata in D Flat Major by Pietro 
Nardini, selections from works by Sme- 
tana and Wieniawski, and for the violin 


alone the J. S. Bach Sonata in A Minor, 
the Fugue of which was masterfully 
played. Among th recall numbers at the 
close was a composition by Kreisler, which 
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Clara Butt and Kennerly Rumford 
“Snapped” in Front of the Beetho- 
ven ‘Monument in Vienna 


was loudly applauded. The violinist could 


. Friday. 


At the first of this year’s Philharmonic 
concerts under Weingartner, both con- 
ductor and orchestra were in the best of 
moods, and the large audience gratefully 
and enthusiastically receptive. _Mozart’s E 
Flat Major Symphony and Beethoven’s 
Fifth were the opening and closing num- 
bers, and the main offering was a first 
performance by this orchestra of Wilhelm 
Friedmann Bach’s Symphony in D Minor. 
The Fugue was so wonderfully played that 
a repetition was stormily demanded, but 
necessarily denied, as a second rendering 
of the Menuet in the Mozart Symphony 
had already been given. 


d’Albert in Concert 


At the first of the Tonkiinstler concerts 
this season Eugen d’Albert was once again 
heard, being the soloist of the evening, and 
after his delivery of Liszt’s E Flat con- 
certo, an impetuous whirl through the work 
to the final crashing chord, a tempest of 
applause followed such as as is but rarely 
heard in the concert hall. The last of the 
Tuesday cycle of the Concertverein con- 
certs under Ferdinand Lowe likewise had 
a pianist as solo performer, Alfred Hoehn, 
a young player who made a very success- 
ful début with the B Major Concerto by 
Brahms. 

Rosenthal, that Titan among pianists, 
gave a recital at the Musikverein Saal last 
Opening his program with Bee- 
thoven’s great Sonata in B Major, op. 
106, in_which he displayed all of his old 
technical brilliance together with far deeper 
expression and interpretation, he went on 
to Brahms, variations on a theme by Paga- 
nini, some Chopin numbers; to which as 
recall numbers he added two of the Chopin 
waltzes, and concluded with the “Don 
Juan” Fantasy by Liszt. 


Slezak’s Two Concerts in One 


At his farewell concert here prior to his 
departure for America Leo Slezak scored 
the usual success. Sing he where he may, 
his Viennese admirers remain faithful to 
him, and there was not‘an unoccupied nook 
in the Musikverein Saal for the many who 
would still have wished to enter. The en- 
thusiasm after the concluding number of 
the program called forth merely a second, 
well-assorted concert. His faithful ac- 
companist, Oscar Dachs, was given op- 
portunity at this concert to display his 
powers as a pianist, playing Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Fantasy with great brilliance. 

AppieE FuNK. 





STIRRING WELCOME FOR MME. CAHIER 


Scenes of Marked Enthusiasm at 
Recital of Contralto in Native 
Indianapolis 


NDIANAPOLIS, Inp., Nov. 22.—No 

musical event in the history of Indian- 
apolis has been attended with such scenes 
of enthusiasm as those witnessed on No- 
vember 19 at the homecoming concert of 
Mme. Charles Cahier after her years of 
The 
human side of this occasion almost over- 
side, for the huge 


success in European opera houses. 


shadowed its artistic 
audience was not only paying tribute to 
one of the leading operatic stars, but wel- 
The 


cold type of the program could not record 


coming to Indianapolis an old friend. 


those significant incidents of the evening 
which were scarcely less moving than Mme. 
Cahier’s splendid singing. 

At the close of the first part of the pro- 


gram, baskets of flowers and huge bouquets 
were passed over the footlights to the con- 
tralto, and after her next group of songs 
she was presented with an immense laurel 
wreath from the Matinée Musicale, of 
which the singer was formerly a member. 
Charles R. Williams in making the pres- 
entation said, in reference to the “Orfeo” 
aria which she had just sung, “We have 
not ‘lost our Euridice-—we have found 
her.” In her happy little reply Mme Cahier 
alluded to her return to the very spot 
where she had made her début in one of 
the impromptu operas of childhood, with 
arias fashioned from listening to the church 
choir. 

After her fluent delivery of Ward 
Stephens’ brilliant song, “The Nightin- 
gale,” the applause was so prolonged that 
Mme. Cahier sang for an encore Clarence 
Forsyth’s setting of “There, Little Girl, 
Don’t Cry,” by James Whitcomb Riley. 
Mr. Riley was sitting in one of the boxes 
and the singer gracefully turned her share 
of the consequent ovation toward the 
Hoosier poet. 

Even if Mme. Cahier had not been a 
native of Indianapolis she would have 
made a tremendous artistic impression 
upon the audience, so diversified was her 
program and with such rare artistry was 
it delivered. In its entirety the delightful 
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Mme. Charles Cahier, the Noted Ameri- 
can Contralto, Who Opened Her Tour 
in Indianapolis 


program of the contralto was as follows: 


“Wol Denn,” Mozart; ‘‘Nachti- 
gal, “Sappische “‘Feldeinsamkeit,” 
3rahms; i 


from ‘‘Titus,’”’ 


Ode,” 


“Lied der Ghawaze,” “Erinnerung,” 
Robert Fischoff; ‘‘Wasserfahrt,’’ Ossip Gabrilo- 
wilsch; “J’ai perdu mon Eurydice,” Gluck; 
‘*‘Psyche,” Paladilhe; ‘‘Mandoline,’’ Debussy; 


“L’Angelus,” Breton Folk Song; “Les Filles de 
Cadix,” Tosti; “I'll Sing the Songs of Araby,” 
Clay; “A Widow Bird Sat Mourning,” Lidgey; 


“T Am Thy Harp,” Woodman; ‘The Leaves and 


have wished for no better accompanist 
than he had in Walter Golde, also an 
American. 

the Wind,” Leoni; “The Nightingale,” Ward 
Stephens; ‘‘O Prétre de Baal,” from “Le 
Prophéte,” Meyerbeer. 


In Mark Oberndorfer the singer found 
a most acceptable accompanist. The con- 
cert was the second event in the series in- 
stituted by Ona B. Talbott. On Monday 
afternoon a large reception was given for 
Mme Cahier at the Claypoole Hotel. 





DEVELOPMENT OF POLONAISE 


Louis Stillman Lectures on It at 
Columbia University 


Louis Stillman, pianist and pedagog, and 
who is especially known as the author of 


_ important works on piano technic, gave an 


illustrated lecture on the Development of 
the Polonaise before the Musical Litera- 
ture Class in Millbank Chapel, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, on Novem- 
ber 12. There was a large audience which 
received Mr. Stillman’s exposition of the 
subject with interest and heartily applauded 
his playing. 

Mr. Stillman’s regular lectures at the 
Von Ende School have been arousing wide- 
spread interest. In his* most recent lec- 
ture on the psychological side of piano 
playing, illustrated by the Bach Fantasie 
and Fugue, Mr. Stillman’s audience was 
more than double that of the first lecture. 
Mr. Stillman, in presenting his subject to 
these classes, is following an original line 
of thought treated in a measure in his pub- 
lished works. His methods are most log- 
ical and the results obtained have been re- 
markable. 





Namara-Toye Sings with Minneapolis 
Apollo Club 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.,- Nov. 20.—The 
eighteenth season of the Apollo Club opened 
most auspiciously on Tuesday evening be 
fore a large audience, with Mme. Namara- 
Toye. soprano, as a popular assisting artist. 
H. S. Woodruff, the conductor, had ar- 
ranged one of his greatly varied programs. 
Kahn’s “Hymn of Praise” was sung with 
breadth and dignity. Oscar Grosskopf pre- 
sided at the organ and Dr. Rhys-Herbert 
was the pianist for the club. K. M. Walker 
sang the baritone solo in the “Song of the 
Camp,” by Stewart. Another soloist from 
the club ranks was Thomas McCracken, 
tenor, who sang the solo in “Die Allmacht,” 
by Schubert. It was Mme. Namara-Toye’s 
first appearance in this city. She sanz 
artistically and with dramatic spirit. 

E. B 


BEETHOVEN PROGRAM AT 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONCERT 


Children Delighted with Interesting 
Damrosch Lecture and Violin Solos 
of Irma Seydel 


The combined ages of the audience at 
Carnegie Hall last Saturday afternoon 
reached a total considerably smaller than 
that of any other gathering of the same 
size held there this season, for on that 
occasion the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra appeared in the first of the Symphony 
Concerts for Young People, with Irma 
Seydel, violinist, as the soloist. Even the 
boxes were filled with little tots who beat 


their small palms together with gleeful 
enthusiasm unknown to the usual adult 
box-holders at an evening concert. Here 


and there were parties of sturdy boys, who 
disproved the old idea that there must be 
something of the “mollycoddle”’ in a lad 
who likes good music. 

Walter Damrosch’s happy gift of talk- 
ing interestingly to children made the after 
noon of “Beethoven” a delight to “us 
young people,” as he called the audience 
As a leaf out of the book of their own ex- 
perience, they enjoyed Mr. Damrosch’s de- 
scription of the second movement of the 
Eighth Symphony, written by Beethoven 
as a joke on the inventor of the metro- 
nome, as well as the old composer’s strug- 
gles with the limitations of the early 
horns which the’ speaker likened to 
practising on a piano with one or two de- 
fective springs. Such a human exposition 
of the Eighth Symphony went far toward 
making music-lovers of this audience of 
the coming generation. And while a Turk- 
ish March was depicting an army of 
Turks “disappearing in the distance,” one 
party of boys almost fell out of their box 
in the excitement of the moment. 

In keeping with the youthful spirit of 
the afternoon was the appearance of young 
Miss Seydel, whose wholesome, unspoiled 
personality and genuine talent won the ap- 
plause and admiration of the children and 
proved a stimulating example to them. 
After her remarkably good performance 
of the Romanze in G of Beethoven and 
the one in F, the recalls were so insistent 
that Mr. Damrosch played the piano ac- 
companiment for her graceful presentation 
of the Beethoven Minuet. mo. G. 





_ Lucy Gates, the Salt Lake City soprano, 
is one of the soloists engaged for the 
Svmphony Concerts in Basel, Switzerland. 
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“MAGIC FLUTE” HAS 
SUMPTUOUS. REVIVAL 


Metropolitan Management Sur- 
passes Itself--Debuts of Three 
American Singers 


The first novelty of the opera season was 
brought out at the Metropolitan last Sat- 
afternoon. This 
took the 


urday particular “nov- 


elty,” however, form not of a 
totally unfamiliar opera, but the sumptu 
ous revival of a masterwork utterly neg- 
lected during a period of almost ten years 
Mozart’s ““Magic Flute” har- 


Nor 


works succeeded 


has not been 
bored at the Metropolitan since 1903. 
had any other Mozartian 
in becoming répertoire fixtures in the in- 
“Don and “Fi- 
garo” had been given admirable revivals. 
The reason why the “Magic Flute” 


terim, though Giovanni’ 


was 


left strictly alone is not difficult to sur 
mise. The role of the Oueen of the Night 
has done yeoman service for skilled. sing- 
ers of the colorature persuasion, and so, in 


the estimation of thousands of opera-goers 
and hundreds of managers, the value of 
the work lay in the opportunities it afford 


ed some famed dispenser of florid spe- 
cialties. 

After the departure of Mme. Sembrich, 
the Metropolitan lacked the soprano who 
seemed quite fitted to cope with such difh- 


culties as this role offers. This year, how 
ever, the problem seemed S ved by the en- 


gagement of Frieda Hempel, and the pro- 
duction was ready at an early date. Then 
Mme. Hempel fell ill, but, nothing daunt 
ed, Mr. Gatti-Casazza discovered a young 


\merican Ethel Parks, of whom 
kind words had been spoken. By substi- 
tuting her temporarily for Mme. Hempel 
the present revival was made possible. 
The audience that crowded the house last 
Saturday was as large as that which at- 
tended the Titta Ruffo début. Besides, its 
delight over the gorgeousness of the pro- 
duction, the general excellence of the in- 
terpretation, the superb singing of most of 
the principals, the antics of 


soprano, 


humorous 


The Entrance of Sarastro (Edward Lankow), Act I, Scene 4, of Mozart’s “The Magic Flute” at the Metropolitan Opera House 


Messrs. Goritz and Reiss, and, best of all, kow, an American basso, who has won 
over the streams of enchanting melody favor in Boston. 
which course through this score was un- New York opera-goers have heard the 


“Magic Flute” fat oftener as “Il Flauto 
Magico” than as “Die Zauberflote.” Mr. 
Gatti has wisely restored the original Ger 
man text for the present revival—a condi- 


bounded. There is only one long intermis- 
sion provided for in the present produc 
tion, but after nearly every one of the four 
teen scenes the artists were called repeat 
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Tamino (Mr. Slézak), Sarastro (Mr. Lankow) and Pamina (Mme. Destinn) in the 
Temple Scene 


edly before the curtain and rapturously ap- tion which will doubtless be vastly more 


plauded. In addition to Ethel Parks, there to the liking of Metropolitan_ patrons, 
were two other débutantes—Vera Curtis, among whom the knowledge of German is 
an American soprano, and Edward Lan unquestionably more widespread than that 





was written 
that is, with a goodly 


of Italian. “Die Zauberfléte” 
as a “Singspiel” 
amount of spoken dialogue. Italian ver- 
sions of the opera substitute for dialogue 
conventional recitatives. The great major- 
ity of Saturday’s audience seemed fully 
conversant with German, for almost all of 
the lines spoken by Messrs. Goritz and 
Reiss were received with loud sallies of 
laughter. Italian would be totally foreign 
to the essentially Teutonic spirit of this 
humor. Besides, spoken dialogue can be 
disposed of much more quickly than the 
tiresome recitativo secco. 

The spoken seemed to carry 
well last week and there appeared to be 
less occasion than usual to cavil at the size 


passages 


of the auditorium in its connection with 
an opera burdened with this handicap 
Then, too, there seemed less occasion for 


similar objection on behalf of the beauties 
of Mozart’s music. In the “Don Giovanni” 


and “Figaro” revivals, many of the deli 
cate charms evaporated in_ the vast 
spaces of the house Mr Hertz’s 
treatment of the score last Saturday was 
in a number of instances manifestly pro 


portioned to the size of the house He 
broadened many outlines and amplified cli 
maxes. But this heightened and 
modernized the dramatic aspect of sundry 
without materially affecting o1 


pre cess 


episodes 


damaging the spjrit of the whole. The 
results certainly justified the procedure, 
making it seem preferable to a dry, aca 


demic and “classically correct” reading 


quite as such modernized treatment has 
been found to benefit the Beethoven sym 
phonies. Yet throughout the opera Mr 
Hertz disclosed every minute detail of 
beauty inherent in Mozart’s pellucid or 


chestration. 

It cannot be denied that there are mo- 
ments when even the of the musi 
cannot altogether prevent portions of the 


magic 


opera from dragging—a condition attribut 
able, naturally enough, to the incompr« 
hensible jumble of balderdash out 
which Schikanedet concocted a libretto 
that has becom a sort of mock-classi 
through the sheer monstrousness of its stu- 
idi m B . 7 . . M pol P 
pidity ut in the present letropolitan 
production care has been taken to reduce 
the tediousness of certain slow-footed 


scenes to a minimum. The divinelv beau- 
tiful music is as soul and sense refreshing 
as it was a hundred years ago. The inex- 
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“MAGIC FLUTE” HAS 
SUMPTUOUS REVIVAL 
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haustible fertility, the teeming fecundity 
of invention and the variety of forms— 
from the genuine folksong type of melody 
to the ingenious fugue, the figured chorale 
and the solemn and exaltedly noble hymn 
—are arguments almost sufficiently power- 
ful to make one agree with Beethoven in 
pronouncing the “Magic Flute” Mozart’s 
greatest operatic achievement. Certainly 
in no other did he disclose greater powers 
of versatility, though “Don Giovanni” may 
outpoint this score in depth of inspiration. 
Rightly enough does Jahn point to the fact 
that the whole conception ts pure German; 
that “here, for the first time, German 
opera makes free and skilful use of all the 
elements of finished art.” — 

The brief but enormously exacting rdle 
of the Queen of Night was not sung by 
Miss Parks in a manner that revealed the 
complete scope of its possibilities. But the 
singer is young and has ample time in 
which to “arrive.” At present she reveals 
a small and very light voice, tolerably 
pleasant but not very colorful in quality. 
The best detail in her singing was her 
delivery of the staccati of the second aria, 
with crispness and a certain brilliancy of 
effect. But for the rest brilliancy was not 


a distinctive element in her execution of 
the highly ornamented music, 

Mme. Destinn sang Pamina with a rare 
smoothness of flowing legato and a posi- 
tively thrilling beauty of tone. In the 
moving “Ach! Ich Fiuhl’s” she fairly rose 
above herself. Comment on the work of 
Vera Curtis, the first of the Three Ladies 
(who always sing together) must perforce 
be deferred until her voice can be heard 
in solo work. Florence Mulford—who 
returned to the Metropolitan on this oc- 
casion—and Louise Homer rounded out 
the trio in fine style. Well sung were also 
the ensembles of the Three Youths, im- 
personated ‘by Mmes. Sparkes, Case and 
Mattfeld. 

Mr. Slezak made a dashing figure as 
Tamino, and his singing showed a refine- 
ment and polish of style and a degree of 
tonal beauty of quite exceptional order. In 
the new singer, Edward Lankow, who sang 
Sarastro, the Metropolitan has a basso who 
really answers the description. His is a 
voice of truly noble quality, of magnificent 
sonority and organ-like quality in its lower 
register. Its downward range is consider- 
able. Mr. Lankow sings a round, volum- 
inous low E flat with ease. He gave “In 
diese Heil’ge Hallen” with great dignity 
and breadth. Putnam Griswold made the 
most of the part of the Speaker and as 
much must be said for Lambert Murphy, 
the First Priest. Albert Reiss was de- 
lightfully funny as Monostatos. 

Mr. Goritz, one of the foremost come- 
dians before the public to-day, sang and 
played Papageno in a manner that kept the 
house in a roar of laughter during every 
moment he was on the stage. Great was 


the mirth over his singing of the “Bird- 
catcher’s Song,” the lovely, tinkling “Ein 
Madchen oder Weibchen” and the duet 
with Papagena. His acting of the scene 
in the temple and the attempted suicide by 
hanging was delicious beyond description. 
He had a fitting companion in Miss Alten, 
whose Papagena had that irresistible 
sprightliness and charm which mark her 
Gretel. And she sang like a lark. 


Notable Scenic Effects 


Space forbids the writer from dwelling 
in detail on the scenic magnificence of the 
fourteen tableaux, though the temptation 
is difficult to resist. Seldom has the Met- 
ropolitan put to its credit a more superbly 
lavish production. The black firmament 
spangled with hundreds of golden stars 
which forms the background to the figure 
of the Queen of the Night; the temple, 
with its glowing incense braziers; the en- 
chanted gardens, the sacred wood, the fire 
and water pass (with the superbly realistic 
conflagration and the resounding cataract), 
the forest of palms and the resplendent 
Temple of the Sun were each and every 
one pictures of dazzling vividness and 
riotous richness of color. The costuming 
harmonized in opulence with the settings. 
The assembling of the priest and populace 
in the finale of the first act to greet the 
entry of Sarastro (on a very real looking 
imitation elephant )provided a massed ef- 
fect of great splendor. Even if the “Magic 
Flute” were not in itself an immortal mas- 
terwork the present Metropolitan produc- 
tion would deserve success if only for the 
unsurpassable brilliancy of its scenic ac- 
couterments. A 


The cast was as follows: 
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Praise of the production from the New 
York critics was unanimous. Following are 


some of the comments: 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza has accorded the work a pro- 
duction which will receive a page to itself in the 
annals of the New York stage. It is the only 
adequate presentation of this work that has ever 
been made in this city, and it is without question 
the finest spectacle that the lyric drama has known 
in this country.—W. Henderson in The Sun. 

Such a many-sided achievement as this one can 
come only from the united efforts of many people, 
which means that those who deserve praise begin 
with General Manager Giullo Gatti-Casazza, and 
include all concerned in the planning and con- 
struction of the fourteen scenes and the costumes, 
as well as the chief participants in the_perform- 
ance of the opera in a complete form.—Pierre V. 
R. Key in The World. 

One, above all—the new basso, Edward Lankow 
—distinguished himself in the character of 
Sarastro. Mr, Lankow, an American, has a great 
voice of amazing beauty, depth and range, which 
has been finely trained. His lowest notes—and 
they go very low—are true and musical. The 
voice is of pleasing, velvet quality, even and rich. 
It is rightly “placed’’ ard used, with faultless art. 
—Charles Henry Meltzer in The American. 

Mme. Parks showed a light and delicate soprano 
that reaches the necessary high notes with suf- 
ficient ease, and that has sufficient flexib‘lity con- 
trolled by skill, to overcome the difficulties of the 
music creditably.—Richard Aldrich in The Times. 
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Caruso, Amato and Destinn Heard in Familiar Roles in Season’s 
First Performance of the Opera at the Metropolitan——‘‘Faust”’ 
the ‘‘Double Bill” and a Repetition of ““Manon Lescaut” 











METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


MASCAGNI’S “Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ 

Wednesday evening, November 20. 
Mmes. Destinn, Duchéne; Messrs. 
Martin, Gilly. Followed by Leonca- 
vallo’s ‘‘Pagliacci.” Miss Bori; Messrs. 
Caruso, Amato, Gilly. Conductor, Mr, 
Polacco. 

Gounod’s ‘‘Faust,’’ 
ing, November 21. Mmes. Farrar, Mau- 
bourg; Messrs. Jérn, Rothier, Gilly. 
Conductor, Mr. Sturani. 

Puccini’s “‘Manon Lescaut,’’ 
evening, November 22. Mmes. 
Duchéne; Messrs. Caruso, Scotti. 
ductor, Mr. Polacco. 

Mozart’s ‘“‘Magic Flute.’ 
afternoon, November 23. 
where, 

Puccini’s ‘“‘Girl of the Golden West,” 
Monday evening, November 25. Mmes. 
Destinn, Mattfeld; Messrs. Caruso, 
Amato, Gilly. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Thursday even- 


Friday 
Bori, 
Con- 


Saturday 
Cast else- 











SIDE from the splendid revival of 
“The Magic Flute,” which is chron- 

icled elsewhere, the operas given at the 
Metropolitan in the week which ended last 
Monday were all part and narcel of the 
regular répertoire. There were the time- 
honored “double bill,” the inevitable 
“Faust,” a repetition of the season’s open- 
ing night opera, “Manon Lescaut,” and a 


return Monday night to the Italianized 
“wild West” of Puccini’s “Fanciulla.” 
This was, of course, the season’s first 


performance of “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” but the cast was the same that has 
sung the opera here before. Mme. Destinn, 
as Minnie, sang with that same glorious 
quality of voice and dramatic fervor that 
always characterized her work, while Ca- 
ruso, in excellent form, did his part with 
fine spirit and sang his several solos with a 
warmth and intensity of expression that 
won the large audience. 

As the sheriff, Jack Rance, Mr. Amato 
scored heavily. When he first sang the 
part it was a characterization of remark- 
able vividness, but it has since then taken 
on much more that is admirable. His is a 
splendid piece of acting. His singing of 
the song with Minnie in Act I was deserv- 
ing of the highest praise and in the second 
act the big “Sei fiera! L’ami” thrilled his 
audience as few things could. There are 
no tricks in Mr. Amato’s singing; he is 
an artist and attains his eds by means 
which are always in accordance with the 
musicianly qualities for which his singipg is 
known. 

Polacco’s Conducting 


The one new feature of the performance 
was the conducting of Giorgio Polacco, 
who wielded the baton in this work for the 
first time at the Metropolitan. He con- 
ducted the same work for the Savage 
forces many times and is said to have been 
associated with the opera in Italy also. His 
reading was a welcome addition to the suc- 
cessful performances he has presided over 
at the Metropolitan. Though differing in 
few essentials from the way we have heard 
it done by Mr. Toscanini, Mr. Polacco 
brings out markedly those elements of rug- 
gedness which are looked for in _ this 
drama. He has the breadth and necessary 
bigness to make the orchestral outbursts of 
the Puccini music effective and he missed 
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no opportunity to exhibit to the utmost the 
tremendous orchestral writing which the 
Italian composer has done in his latest 
opera. 

A word is due Mr. Gilly for his splendid 
handling of the part of Sonora, to Mr. de 
Segurola, whose “Homesick Song” in Act 
I was a finished piece of artistic singing, 
and to Mme. Mattfeld, who adds much to 
the second act with her acting and singing 
as the squaw Wowkle. 

Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” reinforced 
its claim to a place in the regular réper- 
toire in its performance on Friday night 
of last week. Perhaps because of its un- 
familiarity as cgmpared with the other 
Puccini works, the opera did not draw so 
large an audience as might have been ex- 
pected on a “Caruso night.” The _ per- 
formance was a fine one, well calculated to 
heighten admiration for the undeniable 
merits of the work. There were no new 
features. Miss Bori sang as pleasingly and 
acted with the same appearance of sin- 
cerity as at her début and Caruso was an 
incomparable Des Grieux vocallv. To callin 
question the Caruso acting has by this time 
become an act of supererogation. There 
was much admiration for the polished art 
of Scotti, as also for the eloquent conduct- 
ing of Polacco. 


The First “Double Bill’ 


“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” with Caruso 
and Amato in the cast of the Leoncavallo 
opera, could probably crowd the Metro- 
politan to the doors: were they given on 
every succeeding night for a week. Their 
first appearance of the year is naturally an 
occasion for rejoicing among the multitude 
to whom they appeal and so a portentous 
throng of double-bill enthusiasts invaded 
the Metropolitan on Wednesday evening of 
last week. The performance of both op- 
eras was on a high level of merit. Caru- 
so’s Canio was at its best. He poured out 
his golden voice with the utmost lavishness 
and provoked delirious applause with his 
“Ridi Pagliaccio,” Sharing honors with 
the tenor was Mr. Amato, the Tonio. His 
delivery of the Prologue was masterful. 
He, too, can sing loud high tones that un- 
loose the storms of applause, but his man- 
ner of so doing is always governed by a 
taste and commendable freedom from gal- 
lery play that bespeak the real artist. Mr. 
Gilly sang the small part of Silvio excel- 
lently. 

Lucrezia Bori appeared as Nedda, her 
first role at the Metropolitan since Manon. 
She made a most engaging figure, acted 
vivaciously and sang the music with great 
charm. 


A Thrilling “Santuzza’”’ 


In “Cavalleria” Mme. Destinn made a 
thrilling Santuzza. The great soprano 
seems to be in finer vocal condition this 
year than ever before. Riccardo Martin’s 
Turiddu was even better than it has been 
in the past and Mr. Gilly was a capital Al- 


fio. Mr. Polacco conducted both operas 
and made the most of their hackneyed 
scores. 


Quietly and unostentatiously the once all- 
puissant “Faust” occupied the stage on 
Thursday evening of last week. The au- 
dience was large and it enjoyed Gounod’s 
masterpiece as far as the quality of the 
present Metropolitan production will war- 
rant such enjoyment. Miss Farrar was the 





Marguerite. The rdle has always been one 
of her most picturesque achievements and 
it was movingly beautiful in action and in 
voice last week. Mr. Jérn’s Faust leaves 
many things to be desired, especially on 
the vocal side. Mr. Rothier was a Me- 
phistopheles according to the best French 
traditions and Mr. Gilly sang Valentine 
with round and resonant tones. The or- 
chestra under Mr. Sturani did acceptably, 
the chorus was good and the scenic fea- 
tures bad. 





Oratorio and Recital Engagements for 
Marie Stone Langston 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 25.—Marie Stone 
Langston, contralto, who has just returned 
from a successful tour of the West and 
South with the Frank Croxton Quartet, 
has been engaged to sing the Verdi “Re- 
quiem”’ with the Philadelphia Choral So- 
ciety. She will also do two performances 
of the “Messiah” with the Chicago Apollo 
Club and recitals in Jamestown, N. Y., and 
Washington, D. C., the latter with the 
Morning Musical Club. 


GODOWSKY'S DEBUT 
WITH PHILHARMONIC 


[Continued from page 1] 





though it had just come from the press. 
By a few slight changes in the instrumen- 
tation he rejuvenated and freshened the 
work and he delivered it with a breadth 
and dramatic force calculated to move one 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. There 
is no one to-day who conducts Liszt more 
rousingly than Mr. Stransky. And there 
are very few who equal him. H. F. P. 





What some of the other critics said of 
Godowsky’s playing: 


The concerto in B flat (op. 83) of Brahms, 
which he performed last night, is not a work that 
calls for great enthusiasm. To do it justice an 
interpreter must have technic of the most flawless 
kind, sobriety and delicacy. Mr. Godowsky showed 
that he had all these qualities. His art is serious, 
true and _ scholarly.—Charles Henry Meltzer in 


The American. 
Mr. Godowsky’s performance had a splendid 
sweep and a fine quality of repose. It had ex- 


quisite clarity in its tone and in its articulation 
and its exposition of the structure of the composi- 
tion. It was not overburdened with emotion, nor 
did it translate the music into tone of rich and 
varied color, though the tone was large and power- 
ful, and the left hand was especially developed. 
It was on the whole the performance of a remark- 
able artist.—Richard Aldrich in The Times. 


Sinsheimer Quartet 


First Concert, WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
DEC. 4, 1912, at RUMFORD HALL, N. Y. 

The Program includes HAYDN D major; 
“*Three Idyls’* by FRANK BRIDGE, (Ms. First 
time); BRAHMS Piano Quintet with 
BERNARD SINSHEIMER, Pianist 
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of the part. His intellectual and dramatic 
conception of the rdle harmonized very 
happily with the intentions of the musical 
director and the stage manager. The last 
act, thanks to the stage effects and Mr. 
Marcoux, became the dramatic capstone of 
the whole. Dr. Miracle became an in- 
tangible, malefic force rather than the pres- 
ence of an actual doer of evil. This was, 
in fact, death dancing his horrible fan- 
dango, coming in, one knew not how, from 
the doors, the windows, the walls. In the 
moonlight the result was only short of 
ghastly and by simple enough means the 
monster was made superhumanly tall. At 
times he crouched and at times he drew 
himself to his full height. The effect was 
tremendous. 

Mr. Clément was the Hoffmann and his 
performance was masterly, from a histri- 
onic as well as a vocal point of view. It 
was, in the first place, finished in all re- 
spects, and Hoffmann, in his singing and 
his bearing, must first of all be a finished 
and an aristocratic figure. Mr. Clément’s 
vocalization, notwithstanding the excep- 
tional limitations of his voice, were beyond 
cavil, whether it was the song “Kleinzach”’ 
of the first act and the skilful transition to 
the rhapsody of the unknown fair or the 
romance of the first act, the duet with An- 
tonia at the last. All was admirable. 

Mmes. Fisher and Amsden, both young 
members of the Boston Opera Company, 
took their parts for the first time. Miss 
Fisher took the role originally appointed 
for Frieda Hempel, detained in Germany 





Mme. Edvina as “Antonia” 


by illness, with gratifying success. The 
music is far more difficult than many real- 
ize. It is, in fact, music which should only 
be undertaken by a great singer. Miss 
Fisher sang the coloratura passages flu- 
ently and with precision. She had taken 
the part at scarcely six weeks’ notice. Her 


acting was delightful and very effective. 
Her appearance was one of the most 
notable features of the evening. Miss 


Amsden, by physique and vocal equipment, 
well suited for the part of Giulietia, was 
in the first place a sumptuous figure, sen- 
suously alluring yet stately of gesture and 
presence, and she has a telling voice. Its 
quality is essentially dramatic. Her pas- 
sages with Hoffmann and in the ensemble 
piece at the end of the act were especially 
effective. 

Mme. Edvina made her début in Boston 
on this occasion. Physically her type is 
one that corresponds excellently to the 
character of Antonia on the stage. She 
has a voice, also, of'a pure and almost cold 
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The Palace of “Giulietta,” Act II, “Tales of Hoffmann,” as Given at the Boston Opera House 


quality. But she is almost too “tempera- 
mental,” if anything, for this part. By vir- 
tue of the dramatic force of her perform- 
ance she interested her public on this eve- 
ning. At the climax of this scene Mme. 
Edvina responded to the demands of the 
music with great dramatic effect and she 
was justly applauded. 

As usual in these performances the 
smaller parts were taken carefully and well. 
Luigi Cilla took the parts of Andreas, Coch- 
entlle, Pitinacchio, franz, very ably. He 
has an unusually good voice. Ramon 
Blanchart’s Crespel was one of the best 
performances of the evening. Miss Leve- 
roni took the part of Nicklausse creditablv 
and Mr. Giaccone was an excellent Spa- 
lanzant. Messrs. Sillich and Saldaigne 
took small parts satisfactorily. The per- 
formance of the orchestra under Mr. Cap- 
let was incisive and brilliant. 

Mr. Urban’s scenery will be widely dis- 
cussed in the course of this season—has 
alreadv been a topic with the curious. The 
originality and the skill with which the 
stage directions were carried out were cer- 
tainly remarkable, and Mr. Russell is de- 
serving of much praise for having secured 
as members of his company Mr. Urban and 
such an efficient stage staff. Needless to 
say there was a remarkably brilliant audi- 
ence, including Dr. and Mrs. Carl Muck 
and other musicians, plenty of enthusiasm, 
curtain calls, flowers and the other insignia 
of a first night. O. D. 


PRENZIED WELCOME 
FOR CHICAGO OPERA 


Enthusiasm Rampant as Puccini’s 
*“*Manon Lescaut’? Opens 
the Season 
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ESS formality than frenzy was mani- 
L fested by the 
which witnessed the opening performance 
with 
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crowded audience 
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Puccini’s “Manon Lecaut” and the 
tical cast which inaugurated the prelimi- 
nary season in Philadelphia only a few 
weeks ago. There was every reason why 
enthusiasm should be rampant, for, besides 
some excellent singing by Carolina White, 
Zenatello and Sammarco, there was a wagon 
load of assorted flowers for Mme. White, 
laurel wreaths for Campanini and Dippel, 
and a basket of roses for Zenatello. Sam- 
marco was greeted as an old friend and 
Zenatello, a guest from the Boston Opera, 
was acclaimed with strong admiration for 
his fine voice and expressive acting. 
Conductor Campanini annexed the only 


of Chicago’s 
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Formerly with Manhattan Opera House 


71 West 116th St., New York 
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encore in sight, however, and replayed the 
Intermezzo which preceded the third act, 
but these symphonic sketches are rare in 
opera and naturally must not be neg- 
lected. 

It was the first recorded Chicago hear- 
ing for the early Puccini work and so met 
the reception which is invariably accorded 
a novelty. Even with that in mind, it 
must be said that the opening of the sea- 
son was most auspicious and an early 
repetition of the work will undoubtedly be 
demanded. All of the principals were in 
excellent voice and each found grateful 
passages which readily won recalls, all of 
which were generously shared by Mme 
White, Zenatello and Sammarco. 

Special mention should also be accorded 
the work of Ruby Heyl in the small parts 
of The Musician and the Ballet Master of 
Edmond Warnery and the Geronte of Vit 
torio Trevisan. Others in the cast were 


for three ’cellos by David Popper, played 
with splendor by E. Bronstein, F. Bruch 
and A. Edison, three excellent members 
of the organization, in memory of the late 
Alfred L. Seligman, and two movements 
from Tschaikowsky’s Serenade, op. 48, for 
strings were rather new. 

Arthur Philips made his first appear- 
ance in New York since his sojourn 
abroad, where he won signal successes as 
a member of the Hammerstein Company 
in London. His aria was an old one from 
Diaz’s “Benvenuto” which though effective 
sounds faded and antiquated to-day. Mr. 
Philips established himself immediately as 
a baritone of no ordinary ability; there 
are few of his countrymen to match him, 
in fact, for his art is highly developed and 


he sings with marked intelligencé. His 
voice has power and his handling of it 
calls forth praise. At the close of his 
number the audience called him back to 

















Elizabeth Amsden as “Giulietta” (“Tales of Hoffmann”) 


Nicc lo 


Emilio Venturini, Frank Preisch, 
Fossetta and Constantin Nicolay. 

Another truck load of fragrance and 
color brought down the final curtain on a 
performance which was marked by scenic 


settings and costumes only less notable 
than the general ensemble of the stage 
forces. NICHOLAS DEVORE. 


Arthur Philips Makes Début with Volpe 
Orchestra 


That an audience takes keen enjoyment 
in a program of tried and known composi- 
tions, these days of “novelties,” “first 
times,” etc., was conclusively shown at 
the first New York concert of the season 
of the Volpe Symphony Orchestra at Car- 
Weber’s 


negie Hall on Tuesday evening. 
“Freischiitz” Overture, Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony and Wagner’s “Rienzi” Over- 


ture were all familiar, while a Requiem 


bow five or six times, really desiring an 
extra, but Mr. Philips wisely refrained and 
allowed the concert to proceed in its regu- 
lar course 

Of Mr. Volpe’s work better things are 
said at each succeeding concert. He has 
attained to-day to a position of eminence 
in New York musical affairs and has done 
it unaided. He is a conductor who has 
not only the ability to drill men, but origi- 


nal ideas on interpreting A. W. K. 

Other comments: 

He (Mr Philips) chose to sing an ariosa ex 
tract from “Benvenuto,” by Diaz, in which his 
truly beautiful, rich and powerful voice was giv 
en an appreciable opportunity.—The American. 

Mr Philips’s voice has that rare q ality of 
tenderness that makes it a remarkable one for im 
passioned song. It is full of life and vigor and 
alt the same time has a rare strain of sentiment 


“Benvenuto” he put 
was quick to 


in it. Into his aria from 
all of his power and the audience 


show its appreciation.—The World. 
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ENDS PHILADELPHIA OPERA SEASON 


Dippel’s Company Winds Up Quaker-City Series with Old Favorites 


and a Revival—Nordica Scores 


in German Opera—Clement 


Reappears—Ruffo Again Stirs Enthusiasm 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, November 25. 


HE final week of the stay of the Phila- 
delphia-Chicago Opera Company, pre- 
vious to its ten weeks’ engagement in Chi- 
cago, was a busy one at the local Metro- 
politan, closing last Saturday evening with 
a repetition of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 


“Pagliacci,” Titta Ruffo appearing for the 
second time in the Leoncavallo opera in- 
stead of “Hamlet” or “The Barber of Se- 
ville,” both of which had been announced 
for his farewell performance. 

The change, according to announcements, 
was in compliance with many requests, 
Ruffo having made a sensational success 
with his interpretation of Tonio on the 
preceding Saturday afternoon, and his sec- 
ond appearance in what is conceded to be 
one of his greatest rdles again aroused 
storms of applause, the audience once more 
going into ecstasies of enthusiasm over his 
singing of the Prologue. Mme. Gagliardi, 
also bidding farewell to Philadelphia for 
the season, repeated her intensely draimaiic 
and altogether admirable interpretation of 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana” and the 
evening was one long to be remembered by 
all who were present. 

The week started off auspiciously with a 
revival of Ambroise Thomas’s “Mignon,” 
which, except for a single performance by 
the Philadelphia Operatic Society, had not 
been heard in this city for many years. 
The tuneful old opera, still a prevailing 
favorite in some of the Continental cities, 
and well worthy of re-established popu- 
larity here, was presented in admirable 
style by Mr. Dippel, with every advantage 
in the way of stage investiture, while the 
cast was a very efficient one, Maggie Teyte, 
petite, pretty and winsome, singing the 
title role with tonal sweetness and expres- 
sion, her rendering of the favorite “Know’st 
Thou a Land?” being most appealing, while 
the interpretation was altogether the best 
the little Irish prima donna has given here. 
Creditable work also was done by Jenny 


Dufau, who gave fluent expression to the 
florid music allotted to Philine, the in- 
tricate Polacca being executed in a skilful 
manner. 

From the New York company came Ed- 
mond Clément.to sing the part of Wilhelm 
Meister, and this fine French tenor, with 
his elegant courtliness of manner, sympa- 
thetic voice and rarely artistic vocalism, 
won richly deserved admiration. Also of 
finished artistry was the singing of Ed- 
mond Warnery, as Laerte, for, while Mr. 
Warnery’s vocal power is rather limited, 
he never fails to make an impression by 
means of the ease, grace and intelligence 
of his acting and the facile use of his voice. 
Hector Dufranne was impressively so- 
norous of tone, as Lotario, and Constantin 
Nicolay competent, as usual, in his work 
as Jarno, while Ruby Heyl made a neat 
and natty boy as Frederic, and used her 
pleasing mezzo soprano with good effect. 


Metropolitan Company in’ ‘“‘Tannhdauser” 


On Tuesday evening a large audience at- 
tended the first of the weekly performances 
to be given by the New York company 
during the absence of the local company, 
“Tannhauser” being splendidly staged and 
the orchestral work superbly effective un- 
der the leadership of the tempestuous but 
masterful Mr. Hertz, while a_ cast, 
which was competent, if not particu- 
larly brilliant, gave a praiseworthy in- 
terpretation of the Wagner _ opera. 
The title rdle was sung by Carl Burrian, 
replacing Leo Slezak, who had been an- 
nounced, and Olive Fremstad was an Eliza- 
beth of commanding presence, stately de- 
portment and vocal power. While the role 
does not show Mme. Fremstad entirely at 
her best, she does it admirably, her sing- 
ing of the “Dich theure Halle” aria being 
very fine indeed. Mme. Rappold was a 
beautiful if somewhat modern-looking 
l’enus, in a modish costume suggesting an 
up-to-date ball gown, and sang the Venus- 
burg music fluently. Especially praise- 
worthy was the Wolfram of Herman Weil, 
while Herbert Witherspoon, as Landgraf 
Hermann; Albert Reiss, as Walther; Wil- 


liam Hinshaw, as Biterolf; Julius Bayer, as 
Heinrich; Basil Ruysdael, as Reimar, and 
Lenora Sparkes as the shepherd boy, com- 
pleted the cast. 


Mme. Nordica in “Tristan und Isolde”’ 


Wednesday night brought another per- 
formance of Wagnerian opera, this time 
“Tristan und Isolde,” by the local com- 
pany, with Mme. Nordica specially engaged 
and making her only operatic appearance 
in Philadelphia this season, as Jsolde. 
There was a large audience to welcome the 
great soprano, who was received with much 
cordiality. She sang Jsolde in a manner 
that had much of the old time warmth and 
dramatic fervor. She gave a finished and 
highly artistic performance, being still su- 
preme in many respects. The 7ristan was 
Charles Dalmorés, this French tenor, as 
last season, proving that he is capable of 
singing the German roles authoritatively, 
though they by no méans are his forte. He 
sang with enthusiasm and resonance of 
tone, however, adapting himself with fair 
success to the requirements of the part. 
Eleanora de Cisneros made a regal-looking 
Brangaene, in her striking costume of 
leopard skin, and sang with tonal richness 
and fine authority, and Henri Scott gave 
another exhibition of his versatile talent 
with an excellent interpretation of King 
Marke. Clarence Whitehall gave dignity, 
sympathy and vocal power to the role of 
the faithful Kurwenal, and the perform- 
ance on the whole was one of much merit, 
the fine work of the orchestra, under Mr. 
Campanini, being a notable feature. 


Ruffo in ‘*Trovatore’’ 


That Philadelphia seems almost literally 
to have “gone mad’ over Ruffo was again 
demonstrated on Thursday evening, when 
the baritone appeared as the Count di Luna 
in “Trovatore”’ before an audience which 
filled the house, with all the available 
standing room crowded. Ruffo undoubt- 
edly was the “magnet,’ not the opera, pop- 
ular as it is and ever will be with lovers of 
Verdi’s time-worn melodies, although it is 
only fair to attribute part of the interest 
to the appearance of Giovanni Zenatello as 
Manrico, Mme. Gagliardi as Leonora, and 
Maria Gay as Azsucena. As the Count 
Ruffo made use of all his limited oppor- 
tunities in his usual sensational manner, 
dwelling long upon high notes and lavishly 
pouring forth the resonant tones of his 
voluminous voice. His principal aria, “TI 
Balen,” was superbly. sung and the audi- 


ence clamored-for a repetition, Ruffo, how- 
ever, declining. In marked contrast to his 
character delineations in “Rigoletto” and 
Pagliacci” the baritone looked handsome 
and courtly as the Count and showed dig- 
nity and grace in his acting. Zenatello, to 
whom as the troubadour was given plenty 
of chance to “shine,” did not fail to seize 
upon his opportunities with telling enthu- 
siasm, and while he was not in the best of 
voice at the start, in the third act he thrilled 
the audience with his impassioned delivery 
of “Di quella pira,” his high C surmounting 
the male chorus with such effect that there 
was no getting out of doing it all over 
again. Mme. Gagliardi gave stateliness, 
grace and sympathy to the part of Leonora, 
voicing her two arias brilliantly and sus- 
taining with dramatic fervor her part in 
the good old Miserere and Mme. Gay’s in- 
tense acting and vocal power gave tragic 
significance to the role of Azucena. The 
audience, while not over-enthusiastic ex- 
cept at a few points, for the most part en- 
tered heartily into the spirit of the occasion, 
curtain calls being quite sufficiently nu- 
merous, and Mme. Gagliardi was compli- 
mented by the presentation of a floral 
basket taller than herself. Campanini was 
the conductor, and the cast included Con- 
stantin Nicolay as Ferrando, Emilio Ven- 
turini as Ruiz, and Minnie Egener as 
Inez. 

The Saturday matinée was devoted to 
the first performance this season of “The 
Jewels of the Madonna” and Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s picturesque and musically charming 
Neapolitan opera fully repeated its success 
of last season. Carolina White was again 
a beautiful, fascinating Maliella, her signifi- 
cant acting being heightened by vocalism 
that seemed more brilliant than ever. 
Zenatello, with distinct success. replaced 
Bassi as Gennaro and Sammarco as Raf- 
aele, and Louise Berat as Carmela once 
more gave interpretations that scarcely 
could be finer. The other parts are com- 
paratively unimportant and the unusually 
long cast remains practically the same as 
before. ARTHUR L. TuBBs. 





Here are some of the sub-heads that the 
Philadelphia Ledger printed of the “first 
night” of the new opera season: Many 
Family Parties; Silver Lace on White; In 
the Parquet; A Drecoll Creation; A Pic- 
ture in Gray.” Yet, as the Boston Tran- 
script comments, there is complaint that 
opera is not. sufhciently appreciated in 
Philadelphia. 











PAUL DUF AULT, The Famous French Tenor 


Just Returned From a Triumphant Tour Through Australia and New Zealand 


Australian Critics Unanimous 


The concert will go down in local musical history as the 


occasion of no fewer than four double encores, 
partially enough on all three performers. 


bestowed im- 
The tenor was sin- 


gled out for the honor of two of these double encores, 
and the last of them was only granted by the singer after a 
demonstration that surely tonched the limit of concert room 


enthusiasm. The audience had already begun 
he had finished his three bracketed numbers, 


to move after 
but there was a 


ready return to seats as he came back music in hand. The 


encore completed, there 
the most-moved of M. 
with applause and cheers, 


once more singing.—The Courier, Brisbane. 


was another move for the doors, but 
Dufault’s admirers burst out anew 
and they did not stop till he was 


M. Dufault’s spectacular triumph last night was 
achieved for two reasons—the surprise of the audience and 


kis own ability. 


It has been the experience of Honolulu many 


times that with a singer of such repute as Cisneros would 


come a baritone or tenor or basso of mediocrity. 
unpretentious 


when Dufault came upon the stage, smiling, 


Therefore, 


and without mannerism, and the lovers of music heard a 
lyric tenor of charming sweetness and exquisite finish, 
there was first a hush and then a storm of applause that 


broke 
may judge 
a concert singer, 
ciation is clear, 
accent in his English numbers, 
is delightful, 


again and again during the evening. 


was attractive. 


Dufault. 
by the slight experience of last night, is essentially 
and he is exactly fitted for this. 
remarkably clear, and his slight trace of 
His singing 
his voice fresh, though his hair is graying, 


if one 


His enun- 


and he is wholly charming in little ballads such as a French 


love song he gave for an encore number, 
‘Dis oui, Mignon. dis oui.’ 


with its 
’—-Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


whimsical 


It is no exaggeration to say that as fine a tenor as Mr. 


Paul Dufault has not been heard in Newcastle. 


is wonderfully full and rich, 
sings with a 
first number, 
(Mehul) the 
a gorgeous voice delightfully equalized. 
is perfect, his production singularly pure, 


‘“‘Champs Paternels,’’ from 


under perfect control, 
wealth of expression. He displayed in his 
‘Joseph in Egypt’’ 

possession of true dramatic instinet and 
His intonation 
and his phras- 


His voice 
and he 


ing a revelation. He demonstrated in a strikingly convinc- 


ing manner what a truly great artist he is. 

power of expression was further exemplified 
number Coningsby Clarke’s little song, 
Interpreted by such a singer, 
of such a voice, 
and shade, the 

Morning Herald. 


The French-Canadian tenor, 
the Cisneros concert season. On 
effort, the famous aria from 
displayed a tenor 
fect in the method of its 


enriched by the 


Paul Dufault, is 
Saturday night his first 
“Joseph in Egypt’’ 
almost faultless in its purity, 
»roduction 


His wonderful 


his encore 


‘**A Bowl of Roses.’ 

tonal beauty 
embellished by such exquisite effects of light 
song assumed an added beauty. 


Newcastle 


the star of 


(Mehul), 
and per- 
from the 


silver-lined voice-box that lurks behind the Dufault collar. 
The steady twinkle of the Canadian constellation blazed into 
the light of a first-class et in the thrilling music of the 


‘‘Invictus.’’ ‘‘I am the Captain of my Soul,’’ 


the final line, 


captured the sensational success of the night’s song-burst.— 


Sydney Bulletin. 


M. Dufault was a most pronounced success. 
a genuine 


tenor, of the robust and manly type, 


His voice is 


though he 


knows how to use his mezza voce with tender effect as well. 


He began with ‘‘Champs Paternels.’’ 
forgotten sacred opera, ‘'Joseph,’’ 
tion at its conclusion, to which he 


from Mehul’s almost 
and received quite an ova- 
responded with the well- 


known humorous trifle about the Bee and the Lizard and the 


Girl, entitled ‘‘Philosophy.’’ 


His greatest triumph 


was a 


in Exuberant Praise of His 


magnificent 

Bruno Huhn. 
and had to be 
was not satisfied, 
served to 
Parting,’’ 


degree, 


Ware's 
pression, 
Argus. 


introduce a new 
by Rogers. 
“Boat Song’’ 
and quite won the 


Exquisite Art 


declamation of Henley’s ‘‘Invictus,’’ set by 

It was dramatic and passionate in the highest 
repeated; and even then the audience 
but insisted upon a second encore, which 
setting of familiar words, ‘‘At 
Oley Speaks’s ‘‘Morning’’ and Harriet 
were both masterpieces of delicate ex- 
popular favor.—-Melbourne 


M. Paul Dufault has achieved repute in his brief visit to 


Australia. 
given him 


ences, 


His silver 


them in 


The oldest and most conservative of critics have 
place beside the greatest tenors in their 
His receptions on Saturday night were a triumph. 
trumpet 
Handel’s 


experi- 


voice spoke the very words 
‘“‘Sound an alarm,’’ and he 


befitting 
applied as an 


encore one of the most gracefully beautiful of modern songs, 


“The Boat 
‘“‘At Parting.’’ 
was marked 
sire’ (Nevin), 


Morn’’ 
Register. 


Mr. Paul Dufault, 
first magnitude. 
-nels,’’ from 


French, 


Song’ of 


(Nevin), and 


Harriet Ware. After that he sang 
His concluding presentation of four songs 
by a crescendo of fervor. He gave ‘‘My De- 
‘‘Malgre moi’ (Pfeiffer), ‘‘The Wedding 
‘‘Invictus’’ (Bruno Huhn).—Adelaide 


as a tenor singer, is a star of the 
His opening number, ‘‘Champs Pater- 


Mehul’s ‘‘Joseph in Egypt.’’ sung of course in 


placed him at once en rapport with his audience. His 
enunciation is singularly clear, 


the phrasing most judicious, 


the expression pregnant with meaning, the voice under perfect 


control and skilfully produced. 
and delightful 
English songs as in French oratorio. The 
the usual 
that pretty 
of the programme Mr. 
morcegux, 
and as the audience 
them home humming 
Free Lance. 


cultured 


ing little 
victus,’’ 
he sent 


Mr. 
artistic 
Roses,’’ 


singing of that dainty pearl of 
was an object lesson to the 
in their portfolios. 


¢ In short, Mr. Dufault is a 
singer, and just as effective in 
audience levied 


toll for success, and the singer sang in English 
trifie, 


‘‘A Bowl of Roses.’’ In the second part 

Dufault gave in English three charm- 
‘*Morning,’’ ‘‘A Boat Song.’’ and ‘‘In- 
were still clamouring for more, 
‘*Philosophy.’’—New Zealand 


as ever. His 
music, ‘‘A Bowl of 
multitude who have it 
In the rendition of an artist a trifle of 


Dufault’s fine voice was as true 


this sort is imbued with meaning that is not thought of by 


the casual 
times with 
will perhaps be 
our ballads contain an equal amount of music in the 
the melody, and it is good to hear a 
produce 
did not show that it had 
written direction of the 
verse. 
the full in 
and Bruno 


to that in 


effort to 


done that 


of the 


ercised to 


Sheba’’) 


troller of songs. 
its poetry lost. 


It will be thousand 
That is to say. half its value 
disregarded by the executant. The best of 
words 
sterling 
Dufault has 
been studied in every 
composer or unwritten requirement 
The telling resonance of his voice was ex- 

‘“‘Lend Me Your Aid’’ (‘‘Queen 
Huhn’s declamatory ‘‘Invictus.’’ the 


both. There is nothing Mr. 


latter being a particularly fine exposition of his sympathetic, 


thoughtful 


Herald. 


temperament and facile production.—Sydney 


Tenor Paul Dufault remains on his dizzy height of aca- 


demic perfection, 
temperament 
box. Dufault sings with his brain, 
resembles 
boomed tenors, 
public ear. 


ter he 


tempered by the warm breath of a romantic 
the one thing lacking in the Melba music 
however, in which mat- 
Melba, and differs from several much- 
who depend on falsetto tricks to snatch the 
He created such an uproar on Saturday night 


that he had to stem the torrent of applause with a triple 


encore, 


‘“‘La Donne @ 


é Mobile.’’—Sydney Bulletin. 


Mr. Dufault, who has found numerous engagements awaiting him in the U. S. is available for concerts and recitals. For open dates address Mr. Dufault, 339 W. 23d St., N.Y. 
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NEW REVELATION OF 
STOKOWSKI'S POWER 


Philadelphia Orchestra Conductor 
Electrifies Audience in Wagner 
Overture 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, November 25, 1912. 


T the seventh pair of concerts in the 
Academy of Music last Friday aft- 
ernoon and Saturday evening the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra was heard in a program 
which, although consisting of but two num- 
hers—the second a group of three Wagner 
selections—proved of much more than or- 
dinary interest, and at both concerts de- 
lighted large audiences. On Friday after- 
noon Mr. Stokowski was given a veritable 
ovation after his electrifying conducting of 
the “Rienzi” Overture of Wagner, which 
was singled out by the audience as the fea- 
ture of the program. In fact, while the 
symphony—Elgar’s No. 1, in A Flat—made 
a deep impression and Mr. Stokowski’s 
reading of its was very fine, he seemed to 
reveal new fire and spirit in the “Rienzi” 
number, and, notwithstanding all he had 
done before to win admiration and firmly 
establish his popularity here, it was as if 
there had come all at once a new disclos- 
ure of his powers. 

Always it is a pleasure to watch Mr. Sto- 
kowski conduct, so dignified and scholarly 
is his demeanor, so geometrical and full 
of meaning his every movement, without 
extravagance of gesture or any semblance 
of striving for effect. The Elgar sym- 
phony, complex, but of masterful power 
and beauty, was given a splendid interpre- 
tation and was well received, and the two 
Wagner excerpts which closed the program 
—the “Lohengrin” Prelude and _ Kaiser 
Marsch—also made their impression, but it 
is safe to say that those who were present 
will longest remember the manner in which 
Mr. Stokowski thrilled them with his con 
ducting of that “Rienzi” Overture. 

Mr. Stokowski’s success with his general 
symphony series was repeated in striking 
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“ YSAYE—VIOLINIST AND FRIEND’’—IN CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDES 


——— 





By GRACE L. EGBERT 
Y SAYE again before a New York audi- 


ence! Ample of form, deliberate of 
motion, he seemed to be surrounded by an 
atmosphere of unquestioned freedom from 
all criticism, possible only to one who 
knows whereof he speaks. Knowledge he 
has, and experience, and a certain large 
benignity of presence imparts it to his 
l:earers, kindly and without sentimentality. 
A sensitive listener can discern, mentally, 

a richly-hued background behind _ that 
massive figure,—of the warp and woof of 
life’s joys and sorrows in happy blending. 


wees 








less 


collar and the full frock coat, he 
seems to stand not apart from the audi- 
ence, but in their midst, telling them inti- 
mately beautiful tales of unimagined cir- 
cumstance. He takes into his confidence 
all who will understand. He pours out his 
golden tones impartially, establishing a 





from the opening nod to the accompanist 
to his response to an encore when he 
brought out Gaston Dethier, who had 
accompanied him on the organ, by the 
sleeve. “Eugen Ysaye—violinist,” read the 
posters, and every one who hears him says, 
either openly or to his program, “Eugen 





Brave in the comfort of his wide, care- sense of familiarity, of acquaintanceship, | Ysaye—friend.” 
style at the Academy of Music last 66 STA S” less recaile Mme. Fre ; " 

\ 1 ; W Ss cE . remstad was obdurate 

Wednesday evening, when the first of the R DRA CAPACITY in her refusal to provice an anti-climax 


season’s popular concerts was given. The 
season sale of tickets was the largest on 
record and the single sale for the night was 
the best ever known in the history of this 
series. One feature of the concert thai 
calls for special comment is that this year 
disiinct effort has been made to recognize 
local artists, the two soloists at the first 
concert being Dorothy Goldsmith, pianist, 
and Zipporah Rosenberg, soprano. Miss 
Goldsmith, who is a tall, slender girl of six- 
teen, gave a rendering of the Liszt Con- 
certo in E Flat that revealed marked abil- 
ity and rich promise of a successful career. 
ller talent has been developed in the Stern- 
herg School of Music of this city, of which 
she is a product as a pupil of Constantin 
von Sternberg and Mrs. M. B. Moulton. 
Miss Rosenberg, who is a pupil of Fred- 
erick Peakes, is a dramatic singer admira- 
biy equipped ‘for brilliant achievements, her 
voice being unusually powerful, of full, 
rich mezzo quality and fine range. Her 
singing shows plenty of “temperament,” 
and she is able to heighten her dramatic 
moments by the contrasted effect of sent 
ment and emotional appeal. Her numbers 
on Wednesday evening were “Printemps 


qui commence,” from “Samson et Da 
lila.’ Saint-Saéns, and the “Seguidilla, 
from Bizet’s “Carmen.” Both Miss Rosen- 


herg and Miss Goldsmith were called upon 
to give extra numbers. It is a fortunate 
thing for Philadelphia musicians that the 
orchestra is thus offering ‘an outlet for 
their abilities and is not holding itself aloof 
from local activities 

TUBBS 


ARTHUR L 


Spalding Achieves Distinction as Bor- 
deaux Orchestra Soloist 


BorpEAUX, FRANCE, Nov. 24.—The 
American ever invited to appear as soloist 
with the St. Cecilia Orchestra is Albert 
Spalding, the violinist, who played to-day 
at the opening concert of the season. The 
audience applauded him most energetically 
after the Mendelssohn Concerto and the 
two Bach numbers which constituted his 
share in the program. The members of 
the orchestra, which is accounted one of 
the best in France, joined in the tribute to 
the soloist. 


first 


Berlin Now Strauss Headquarters 


Bertin, Nov. 23—Richard Strauss has 
moved his headquarters to Berlin for the 
Winter and announces that he will devote 
more time than usual to his duties as con 
ductor of the Royal Opera The latest 
Strauss opera, “Ariadne auf Naxos” will 
have its first performance in Berlin in 
April, 1913, and Frieda Hempel will create 
the role originally intended for her but 
which she was unable to sing at Stuttgart. 
The Berlin production is delayed until 
next Spring to await Miss Hempel’s return 


from New York. 


HOUSE AT OPERA CONCERT 


Combination of Elman, Fremstad, Gilly 
and Polacco in Program of Wide 
Popular Appeal 


Long before Giorgio: Polacco took up 
his baton at last Sunday evening’s Metro- 
politan Opera House concert the announcer 
in the lobby was calling out, “No more 
Some 


4,270 music-lovers heard the splendid com- 


seats—no more. standing room.” 


bination of Mischa Elman, Olive Fremstad 
and Dinh Gilly, supported by Maestro Po- 
lacco and the Metropolitan Orchestra. 
started a_ fresh 
and the young Rus- 
sian violinist did his utmost to appease the 
demand for encores. After his brilliant 
performance of Lalo’s “Symphonie Es 
pagnole,” in which his accompanist, Percy 
Kahn, substituted for the orchestra, the 
violinist gave as an added number the 
Wagner-Wilhelmj “Albumblatt.’ His in 
dividual interpretation of the Schubert- 
Wilhelmj “Ave Maria” and the virtuosity 
of his “Airs Russes,” by Wieniawski, pro 
duced a constant roar of applause, re 
sulting in three encores. These were the 
(Couperin Kreisler “Air and  Pavane 
Louis XIII”; the Beethoven Minuet and 
lvorak’s Humoresque, the first notes of 
which were interrupted by an applause 
wave, showing that many were pleased be- 
one feminine standee who had kept 
sighing, “I wish he’d play something 
familiar!” 

The rare artistry and rich tones of Mme 
I‘'remstad called forth a similar ovation 
in “Vissi d’Arte,” from “Tosca,” followed 
by a delightful presentation of the Delibes 
“Les Filles de Cadix,” as an encore. The 
soprano made a notable contribution in the 


Each Elman offering 


wave of enthusiasm 


sides 


Wagner “Liebestod,” in which the Italian 
conductor made a successful début as a 
“Tristan” interpreter. In spite of count- 


to the Wagner scene. 

Mr. Gilly won a large share of the even- 
ing’s applause with “Eri tu,” from “Un Bal- 
lo in Maschera,” and proved his excellence 
as a chanson singer with the refined art of 
his “Le Soir,” by Gounod, and “Quand je 
dors,” by Liszt. ‘ 

Strengthening the sterling reputation of 
Mr. Polacco were his vivid readings of the 


“William Tell’ Overture and the Weber- 
Weingartner “Invitation to the Dance.” 
ms on: &. 


Two More Saenger Pupils at Metropoli- 
tan 


Louis Kreidler, the young baritone and 
pupil of Oscar Saenger, has just signed a 
three year contract with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. He has been singing with 
the Aborn Opera Company for the last two 
years, doing principal baritone roles. 

Austin Hughes, a young Philadelphia 
tenor, has also been engaged by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Last year he sang 
with the Henry Savage Company in “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” meeting every- 
where with splendid success. He is also a 
pupil of Oscar Saenger. 


“The Golden Threshold” Has First Mil- 
waukee Performance 


MitwaAuKEE, Nov. 25.—The first pres- 
entation of Sarojini Naidu’s poetic gem, 
“The Golden Threshold,” with music com- 
posed by Liza Lehmann, was given Tues- 
day morning, November 19, before the 
MacDowell Musical Club by a quartet com- 


posed of Mrs William 1) McNary, SsO- 
prano; Kathrine Clarke, contralto ; 
Beecher Burton, tenor, and Edmund 


Thatcher, baritone, assisted by Winogene 
llewitt as accompanist and A. C. Peter- 
son, flutist. The performance, characterized 
by marked beauty of interpretation, was 
private to the club, but it is hoped that a 
public performance will be given before 
the end of the season M.N.S. 








famous singers. 


FOR OPERA LOVERS 


In attending Opera what one wants is the STORY in few words. 
book “Opera Stories’’ fills this want. 
the stories (divided in acts) of 174 Operas, 6 Ballets and | Mystery Play; 
the very latest announced operas such as ‘‘A Lover's en 

“Mme. Sans-Gene,” “Zingari,” “Elijah,” “Conchita,” “Kuhreigen,”” “La 
Foret Bleue,” ‘Djamileh,” etc.; all standard operas, also Fine Portraits of 
The book is handsomely, substantially bound. Endorsed 
by Teachers, Singers, the Public and the Press. 


Mailed on receipt of 50c. (and Sc. for postage). stamps, money order, or currency. 


HENRY L. MASON, 188 Bay State Road, BOSTON 
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ANOTHER STIRRING TRIUMPH 


FOR 


Pasquale AMATO 


in his appearance as ““TONIO” at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on the evening of November 20, 1912, New York — Some of the 
criticisms of the daily newspaper reviewers are reproduced herewith: 


NEW YORK WORLD 


With the recollection of Titta Ruffo’s achieve- 
ment at the Metropolitan on Tuesday, a vast audi- 
ence gathered in the opera house last night with 
every intention, among other things, of showing 
its confidence in the power of Pasquale Amato to 
hold his own against any baritone before the public. 


This feeling was plainly displayed when Amato 
stepped in front of the big curtain to sing the pro- 
logue to ‘Pagliacci’? which followed ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’’ and in which Caruso was billed to ap- 
pear in what is popularly regarded his greatest réle. 


The people hung on Amato’s every tone through- 
out his aria, and once interrupted with applause 
just before the final phrases. When the last high 
note was finished enthusiasm rang through the 
house. 


But the Metropolitan’s star baritone did not stop 
his superlatively fine artistry here. Straight on, 
in the rendition of the part of Tonio, Amato demon- 
strated that he has one of the greatest voices in 
opera, and that his musical and dramatic resources 
compare favorably with the best anywhere. * * * 


NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. Amato’s singing of the prologue was the signal 
for another demonstration of unusual warmth and 
effusiveness, which may have had some significance 
beyond the special occasion that brought it forth; 
and Mr. Caruso’s singing of ‘Vesti la giubba’’ 
awakened another storm of applause. Both of these 
artists gave of their best. 


NEW YORK PRESS 


Next to Bori’s genuine success, the most interesting 
incident of the evening was the tumultuous recep- 
tion given to Pasquale Amato, after he had sung the 
prologue to ‘‘Pagliacci.’’ If the baritone felt any 
fear that the hold he had on the public was relaxing, 
the numerous curtain calls he was compelled to answer 
last night must have dispelled all misgivings. 

Unquestionably many of Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s 
subscribers wanted to show that they valued 
Amato quite as much as if the financial reward he 
receives for his services were thrice what it is at 
present. Yet his dramatic and thrilling performance 
needed no background of sentiment to make an 
overwhelming impression. 


NEW YORK SUN 


Mr. Amato, it may be imagined, did not keep 
his best to himself last night. In the prologue he 
demonstrated that long phrasing”’and high tones 
do not have to be imported from Philadelphia, 
and at the same time showed that there are still 
brilliant tone and power in the local company. 


NEW YORK EVENING WORLD 


Amato as Tonio excelled himself. His _render- 
ing of the prologue, always remarkable. was dis- 
tinguished by more than usually refined singing 
and artistic expression. It seemed as if deliberate- 
ly he were trying to avoid any appeal to demon- 
strative emotion. Yet the applause he evoked 
would have forced a lesser artist into an encore. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 


With the wall of the opera house still echoing 
the high notes loosed by Mr. Ruffo on the evening 
previous, Mr. Amato proved that he had some fine, 
big high notes up his sleeve, too, and he let them 
fly with unerring vocal aim and effect. At the close 
he was recalled half a dozen times and received a 
bunch of chrysanthemums. 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Caruso and his inimitable singing of ‘‘Ridi 
Pagliacco”’ with its never failing sob at the end, 
were received with rousing enthusiasm, while Mr. 
Amato, whose ‘‘Prologue’”’ provoked quite as much 
enthusiasm as the tenor’s great aria, sang and acted 
Tonio in his accustomed artistic fashion. 





—Photo copyright Mishkin Studio. 
Pasquale Amato 











MORNING TELEGRAPH 


Amato’s rich, sonorous voice delivered the pro- 
logue with such eloquence that the delighted 
audience would fain have prevailed upon him to 
repeat it. Failing in that, they summoned him 
before the curtain again and again. The gravity 
and gayety of his double personality as man and 
fool were blended in that se manner which is 
peculiarly Amato’s own. He shared with Caruso 
the honor of being one of the pillars of the perform- 
ance. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


The other noteworthy incidents were Senorita 
Bori’s impersonation of Nedda, equally winning in 
song and action, and the superb singing of Signor 
Amato in the prelude. Perhaps there was a haunt- 
ing memory of some voice and song of the previous 
evening in some minds, therefore the audience took 
occasion to inform Signor Amato with great em- 
phasis that there was yet appreciation here for a 
more beautiful voice, one of richer timbre and purer 
baritone calibre than that which had evoked 
frenetic demonstrations on the previous evening. 
Signor Amato was recalled five times after the pro- 
logue—by a Metropolitan audience. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


The Tonio of the occasion was, as usual, the popu- 
lar baritone Amato, who had quite an ovation after 
his fine rendering of the well known ‘‘Prologue.’’ 


THE EVENING SUN 


A capacity house, drawn by the combination 
of Caruso and Italy’s favorite double bill, took occa- 
sion to give Pasquale Amato a special ovation after 
the ‘‘Prologue.’’ Perhaps the excitement over a 
newcomer had put the baritone on his mettle, but 
he poured out his tone till the audience called him 
back with a demonstration of such marked cordial- 
ity that the singer in his clown’s coat of motley was 
moved to genuine tears of gratitude. * * * If 
some others besides the honest Amato were happy 
over last evening’s unexpected testimonial, it 1s 
only fair to say the house meant its applause to be 
taken exactly as it was. The baritone’s evident 
emotion was more discussed in the lobbies than even 
the chief tenor’s first appearance of the season on 
a Wednesday night. The tumult and shouting of 
a recent invasion die away. 


NEW YORK’ GLOBE 


Mr. Amato, no doubt, was particularly on his 
mettle, and he seized the opportunity fairly to 
revel in his wealth of vocal resource. ‘Dramatic- 
ally his performance of Tonio was richer in detail, 
fuller in its characterization than ever before. 


EVENING POST 


Mr. Amato, oddly painted in daubs, a la Chalia- 
pine, showed, as Tonio, that he too can vociferate 
in high tonal latitudes, and bring down an avalanche 
of applause, even if he gets less for it than the oper- 
atic T. R.—of whom, by the way, neither he, nor 
Sammarco, nor Goritz, need be afraid, for they are 
all better artists. 


EVENING TELEGRAM 


With Ruffo’s singing of the night before to rouse 
him Mr. Amato declaimed the prologue with un- 
usual vigor, prolonging some of his tones as if to 
show that he is the equal of the phenomenal bari- 
tone. 


SEVENING JOURNAL 


Lucrezia Bori, the new soprano, made her first 
appearance as the faithless little heroine of the band 
of strolling Calabrian players. However, this 
proved not to be the high light of interest last night. 


Mr. Pasquale Amato, who enacted Tonio, claimed 
that distinction by virtue of the fact that he gave 
probably more abandoned passion to the imper- 
sonation than at any other of his appearances in 
this opera. 

Mr. Amato is one of the leading baritones of the 
company. That might not need saying upon or- 
dinary occasions, but last night seemed some sort 
of peculiarly extraordinary occasion. Two extra- 
ordinary things make one sensation, in operatic 
arithmetic. One of the extraordinary things was 
the much heralded appearance the night before 
of the imported Mf. Titta Ruffo, also a baritone and 
a baritone, moreover, expensive enough to run 
into four figures with the first of them larger than 
a unit. 

The great audience was a bit arithmetical itself 
and when Mr. Amato laid himself out, as they say 
in non-operatic circles, to prove that there were still 
some baritones at home, he was made the object 
of something that can only be fitly described as 
a demonstration. And, in truth, he deserved it, 
for his acting and singing attained a _ veritable 
splendor of virility that was not without a wide 
variety of fineness in smaller effects. 








Inquiries Regarding Mr. Amato’s Concert Appearances may be Addressed to the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


NEW YORK CITY: 
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ENLARGED ACTIVITY FOR 
BOSTON MAC DOWELL CLUB 


Choice of Copley Hall for Meetings 
Makes Possible the Addition of One 
Hundred New Members 


Boston, Nov. 17.—The MacDowell Club, 
of this city, has developed so successfully 
that it has been found advisable to change 
the meeting place from Pilgrim to Copley 
Hall, and this step has made it possible to 
increase the membershin by one hundred 
names. The new meeting place will be 
formally inaugurated on November 26 with 
a reception in honor of Mrs. Karl Muck, 
when Bernice Fisher, of the K»oston Opera 
Company, and Irma Seydel, the young vio- 
linist, will give a short program. 

Another of the new features of the club 
is the formation of the Associate Advisory 
Committee, designed to take charge of the 
social part of the activities of the organiza- 
tion. There will be held informal teas 
after the concerts in Copley Hall. “It is 
the hope of the committee,” says the pre- 
liminary announcement of the season, “that 
a social musical organization be developed 
not merely as series of concerts.” Another 
change is in the name of the “Junior Club,” 
henceforth to be known as the “Student 
Membership,” as this expresses more clearly 
the nature of this division. 

The concerts of the club, which will of- 
fer more interesting programs and _ per- 
formers than ever before in its history, will 
commence on December 4, and with the ex- 
ception of the month of February will con- 
tinue fortnightly until the final concert on 
April 2 in Jordan Hall. This will be the 
second of two concerts to be given by the 
MacDowell Club Orchestra, Frederick 
Mahn conductor. For December 18, the 
birthday of MacDowell, the club has ar- 
ranged a program consisting entirely of 
MacDowell’s compositions played by his 
pupils, several of whom are among the 
charter members of the club. 

The executive committee of the Mac- 
Dowell Club for the coming season are 
Helen Ranney, the president, whose activity 
and initiative have meant so much to the 
organization; Katherine B. Shillaber, vice- 
president; Mary H. Russell, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Francis A. Pierce, treas- 
urer. Of the student membership Alice 
O’Meara is president, Mrs. Calvin Caldwell 
Hill, vice-president; Alta Hilton Hamblet, 
secretary. O. D. 





Report of Minnie Hauk’s Death Untrue 


The report of the death of Mme. Minnie 
Hauk, which was widely published in this 
country last week, proves to have been un- 
true. A cable message to this effect was 
received from the Baron von Hesse-War- 
tegg, husband of the former prima donna. 
In a message from Lucerne he states that 
his wife is in excellent health. The orig- 
inal report came from a close friend of 
Mme. Hauk. 


Flonzaleys in Springfield Club Series 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Nov. 18.—Under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Morning Music 
Club, the Flonzaley Quartet made its ap- 
pearance on November 15, with a delightful 
program of chamber music, including the 
Haydn G Major Quartet the Sammartini 
“Sonata a tre” and the Tschaikowsky Quar- 
tet in D Major, with the familiar Andante 
Cantabile of the latter work making a par- 
ticular appeal. W. E. C. 


Calvé’s Chicago Concert 


Cuicaco, Nov. 18.—On Thursday evening 
a not too large audience assembled in Or- 
chestra Hall to witness the return of 
Mme. Calvé and her company after a long 
absence. Although Signor Gasparri did 
his best to please in both gesture and song, 
and Emiliano Renaud, as the accompanist 
and piano soloist, likewise offered some 
sincere efforts, chief interest centered in 











SCHUMANN-HEINK INSPECTS KEOKUK POWER DAM 














Mme. Schumann-Heink (Center) on an Inspection Tour of Mississippi Lock with 


Mrs. 
ME. SCHUMANN-HEINK, the noted 
contralto, recently had the unique 


of being photographed while 
standing on the river-bed of the Missis- 
sippi in the new Keokuk lock, which is in 
some essential respects superior to any 
lock on the Panama Canal. The _ back- 
ground of the picture is part of one leaf 
of the colossal lock gates. 

On the day when the contralto sang in 


experience 


Katherine Hoffmann, Her Accompanist, and Edward Collins, Pianist 


Keokuk she spent several hours climbing 
over the construction plant, said to be the 
largest in the world, which is there build 
ing up the strongest water power in the 
world with the greatest power dam on 
earth. Mmie. Schumann-Heink was guided 
by members of the staff of the chief engi- 
neer, Hugh L. Cooper, and these guides 
declared that the famous singer was as 
agile as a modern college girl of athletic 
tendencies. 





Calvé herself, although she was set down 
on the program for but two and a half ap- 
pearances—the latter in the closing duet. 
In one concert number, the much sung ser- 
enade, “Sing, Smile, Slumber,” by Gounod, 
there was a tiny flash of the real Calve, 
and, as hackneyed as the song may be, such 
an interpretation could never become com- 
monplace. Otherwise the principal thought 
of the audience must have been one of re- 
gret for the past. However, Calvé never 
did give the full measure of her artistry to 
more than one audience out of ten—and 
Chicago last week was one of the other 
nine N. vE V. 





Program at Gathering of Bowman Choir 


“The Order of Macintosh,” composed of 
members of E. M. Bowman’s choir at Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, New York, recently 
held an installation of officers, of which a 
musical program was the feature. Bessie 
Bowman-Estey, contralto, and C. Judson 





Kapellmeister Otto Schwarz 


Complete Preparation of Operatic Roles 


ferences from leading opera singers, such es: Madame Matzenauer, Putnam Criswold, 
ig Francis Maclennan, Florence Easton, Frances Rose, and others. 





Bushnell, bass, sang several numbers, as- 
sisted by the choir in part songs. Harold 
Sender, a young pupil of Mr. Bowman, 
gave a brilliant performance of the Tausig 
paraphrase on Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance.” John Dennis Mehan, the vocal 
expert, gave an interesting talk on “Sing- 
ing as an Art and as a Business.” 


Toscanini a Popular Wagner Interpreter 
in South America 








In three months last Summer, as musical 
director of the Colon Theater in Buenos 
Ayres, Arturo Toscanini conducted seventy- 
five out of eighty-two performances, ac- 
complishing the feat one week of appear- 
ing at the head of his orchestra seven 
times within five days. The three most 
successful operas produced under his guid- 


ance were Wagner’s “G6tterdammerung’ 
and “Tristan” and Verdi’s “Falstaff’—a 
rather remarkable commentary, as Max 


Smith, of the New York Press, points out, 
on the musical tastes of South Americans. 


Lenox Organist Weds Secretly 


Allan Blanchard Fenno, the young or- 
ganist of Trinity Church, Lenox, Mass., 
was married secretly in New York last 


Monday to nineteen-year-old Elizabeth 
Lanier Turnure, a granddaughter of 
Charles Lanier, the New York banker. 











NEW WORKS IN SPECIAL 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 


Conductor Stransky Introduces Reger 
and Graener Compositions to the 
Society’s Annual Members 
As a special event for the benefit of its 
newly enrolled 1000 annual members, the 
Philharmonic Society, of New York, of- 
fered its first away-from-Carnegie-Hall 
_November 19 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. For this gathering of loyal Phil- 
harmonic adherents Josef Stransky had 

prepared the following program: 


concert on 


Reger, Concerto in Old Style, op. 123; Massenet, 
Ara, “Pleurez! Pleurez mes Yeux,” from “Le 
Cid,” Mme. Frances Alda; Paul Graener, Sym- 
phonietta for Strings and Harp, op. 27; Strauss, 
‘Liebeshymnus,” *“Morgen,” “‘Caci'ie,” Mme. Alda: 
Raff, Symphony No. 5 in E Major, op. 177 
‘“ ” J ° Pp. "9 
Lenore. 


_ The distinguished audience made evident 
its enjoyment of the program, which was 
notable through the first performance in 
America of two new German works, Re- 
ger’s “Concerto in Old Style” and Grae- 
ner’s “Symphonietta,” of which the Reger 
made the better impression. This latest 
production has all the vitality of Reger at 
his best and yet has an old-time atmos- 
phere, in spite of its modern harmonies. 
It was received with considerable applause. 

The Graener music hardly reveals the 
touching sentiment expressed in the poem 
which is found in the score. It is in :rest- 
ingly scored and has moments of light, but 
on the whole it would seem to classify itself 
as kapellmeistermusik. But there is con- 
solation in that Mr. Stransky brought out 
what there is in the work con amore and 


for that he deserves credit in large 
measure, 

Mme. Alda’s singing of the Massenet 
aria and the three magnificent Strauss 


songs was truly inspiring. Her voice had 
a splendid dramatic quality, and she made 
the songs live; her ability as a lieder 
singer is indeed quite as noteworthy as her 
operatic gifts, which have been so greatly 
esteemed as Desdemona and in the other 
parts which she has done at the Metropol 
itan. 

The performance was brought to a close 
by a fine performance of Raff’s rarely 
heard “Lenore” Symphony, which Mr. 
Stransky conducted with wonderful com- 
mand of his forces A. W. K. 


The Gift of Accompanying 


If | were “a good performer on the 
piano” I’d play accompaniments in con- 
certs, remarks a writer in the Néw York 
Press. That is if I weren’t cut out for a 
star and really had a gift for the accom- 
paniment. For it is a gift. I’m told that 
there are only three or four accompanists 
of the first rank in all New York! And I] 
suppose New York is quite a tvnical city 
The fee ranges somewhere in the region of 
a hundred dollars for an afternoon or 
evening. Never much less, sometimes 
much more. The man who plays accom- 
paniments for Zimbalist is one who under- 
stands his business. He both understands 
and feels it. Ah! there’s the trick! To 
feel it! There’s no such thing as a good 
accompanist who is not also an artist. | 
fear we're not all qualified to be accom- 
panists. 





Not One Good Libretto Among Ninety 
in De Koven Contest 


Koven, the composer of 
“Robin Hood,” announced last week that 
out of ninety light opera librettos as yet 
submitted in competition for his prize of 
$1,000, not one measures up to the required 
standard 


Reginald De 
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RUFFO'S STYLE NOT 
SUITED TO CONCERT 


Baritone Discloses Mannerisms of 
Opera Stage in Appearance 
at Carnegie Hall 


In spite of his comparatively tepid recep- 
tion by the critics less than a week earlier 
and regardless of the fact that his appear- 
ance at the Metropolitan had been widely 
advertised as the only chance New York 
was to have to applaud him, Titta Ruffo 
was heard for the second time in this city 
last Monday evening. True, the event took 
place in Carnegie Hall instead of at the 
Metropolitan and in a concert instead of 
an opera. Indeed, the occasion was de- 
scribed by the program as the sensational 
baritone’s “concert début.” But even this 
was not to be his last appearance, for he 
is now scheduled for a second concert, this 
time at the Hippodrome, December 15. 

Last Monday’s concert was a three-cor- 
nered affair with Mr. Ruffo as its raison 
d’étre and its subordinate features a young 
soprano, Helen Stanley, and an orchestra 
conducted by Ettore Perosio. Larger au- 
diences have been known to frequent Car- 
negie Hall than that which this entertain- 
ment called forth and there were a number 
of empty boxes and orchestra seats. How- 
ever, the compatriots of the singer crowded 
the loftier places and great was their joy 
over his doings. It was a trifle less vocif- 
erous, perhaps, than it had been at the 
opera, but its intensity was none the less 
noteworthy. That part of the audience 
which occupied the parquet seats was also 
disposed to be greatly delighted with what- 
ever Mr. Ruffo had to offer. 

His program was, naturally enough, 
mainly composed of operatic excerpts. He 
sang the “Barber of Seville,” “Largo al 
Factotum” and as an encore the “Don Gio- 
vanni” Serenade. Then came three Italian 
songs—“Torna a Surrienta,” by De Curtis; 
“E canta il Grille,’ by Vicenzo Billi, and 
“Siamo in Maggio,” by his brother, FE. Titta 
Ruffo—followed by an aria from Leon- 
cavallo, “Chatterton” (which he had to’ re- 
peat) and finally the “Pagliacci” Prologue. 

That Mr. Ruffo’s methods and _ style 
would be obviously unsuited to the concert 
platform was a foregone conclusion. His 


motions, gesticulations and perambulations 
are precisely things to be expected of the 
singer whose province does not extend be- 
yond the operatic stage. Naturally enough, 
they offend finer tastes. A practical knowl- 
edge of concert platform etiquette is not 
altogether to be despised by the opera 
singer whose ambitions rise to concert 
pitch if he really wishes to be taken se- 
riously in his new sphere. Mr. Ruffo will 
eventually feel the indispensability of this. 

Vocally the baritone did nothing that ne- 
cessitates a material readjustment of the 
verdict pronounced a week earlier. He can 
certainly not be said to have stood the test 
of the Mozart “Serenade.” He did demon- 
strate in the three short Italian songs that 
his voice is capable of warmth and that the 
expression of sentiment is not altogether a 
sealed book to him. On the other hand, 
his singing showed little more subtlety or 
regard for artistic refinement of effects 
than it did in “Hamlet.” His tremolo 
stands forth most pronouncedly and he 
lapses frequently into the use of the “white 
voice.” On this, as on the previous oc- 
casion, the loud high tones, long drawn 
out, did the trick and the audience shouted 
itself hoarse over his performance of the 
close of the “Pagliacci” Prologue, vulgar- 
ized as it was. 

Helen Stanley, the 
Chicago Opera Company, 
from “Louise” and another from “Manon 
Lescaut,” besides a group of songs by 
Grieg, Fauré and Strauss. Nervous at 
first, she quickly recovered herself and dis- 
closed a well-handled voice of thoroughly 
fresh and beautiful quality as well as art- 
istic taste and discretion, particularly in her 
operatic numbers. Her work provided 
some of the most enjoyable moments of 
the whole evening. She was warmly ap- 
plauded and received flowers in abundance. 

The orchestra played the overtures to 
the “Barber of Seville’ and “Freischiitz” 
and the “Hansel und Gretel” Dream Music 
indifferently. Mr. Ruffo’s piano accom- 
paniments were splendidly played by Fer- 
nando Tanara and Miss Stanley’s less sat- 
isfactorily by Robert Ruebeling. H. F. P. 
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Francis Rogers and Bruno Huhn at the 
Music School Settlement 


Francis Rogers, with Bruno Huhn at the 
piano, gave a song recital Friday evening, 
November 22, at the Music School Settle- 
ment in East Third street, New York. Mr. 
Rogers has just been engaged to sing De- 
cember 17 at the concert to be given for 
the benefit of Hamilton House. 
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1. Sonata in G minor 
-—~Daniel Gregory Mason 


Ludwig von Beethoven 
1. Sonata in C minor, 
op. 30, No. 2 
Il. Sonata in A major, 
op. 12, No. 2 
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— Mozart 


111. Sonata in D minor, 
op. 108. 
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Philip Hale in the Boston Herald: 


“Miss Lerner has a velvet touch and a 
rounded and polished technic. She has suf- 
ficient strength, and she does not force tone. 
She plays with delightful ease. It is a pleasure 
to look at her even when she invokes a storm 
of bravura, for she is always mistress of her- 
self. Her repose—and this word is not 
synonymous with coldness—is admirable. The 
grace of her behavior toward the audience en- 
larges the pleasure of hearing her. * * * 
Miss Lerner knows the supreme value of ex- 
quisite tone. When she plays the piano is 
gtateful; it responds to her caressing.” 


H. T. Parker in the Boston Transcript: 


“Miss Lerner herself, and often her playing 
too, invokes Pater’s visions of a 17th Century 
Holland, or Watteau’s of an 18th Century 
France. 

“She played yesterday with exquisitely even 
and pellucid tone with the mild and elegant 
feeling that the 18th Century called sentiment, 
and with a fleckless serenity of hand and 
mood.” 


Tina Lerner Triumphs in Boston 


Russian Pianist’s Recital Nov. 14th Arouses Such 
Enthusiasm that a Second Appearance is 
Announced for January 4th. 


Miss Lerner’s First New York Recital is scheduled for Aeolian Hall, 
Monday afternoon, Jan. 6th with the following interesting programme. 
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Mozart - - - - Larghetto 
WEBER Rondo Brillante 
SCHUMANN Sonata, Op. 11 in F sharp minor 
CHOPIN - Three Etudes 
C sharp minor (op. 10) 
F major (op. 25) 
G flat (op. 10) 
Nocturne, Op. 48 in F sharp minor 
Valse Caprice on Strauss’ ‘‘Man lebt nur 
ernmal’”’ 


Sonetto del Petrarca No. 123 
Spanish Rhapsodie 
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Clin Downes in the Boston Post: 

“Still more worthy of remark was her play- 
ing of Schumann’s great Sonata in F sharp 
minor. The performance was one of the best 
that has been given in the city since 
Paderewski played the piece many years ago. 
Paderewski himself considered this Sonata, so 
rich in musical and poetic ideas, one of the 
supreme tests of the pianist. Miss Lerner met 
this test splendidly.” 


Boston Globe: 


“A large audience was charmed by her ex- 
quisite art as a pianist, and by her no less 
exquisite beauty as a woman, fresh and with 
the bloom of youth, yet quaint with an Old 
World grace. Miss Lerner has grown notice- 
ably as a_ technician. Keenly sensible by 
nature to hidden and poetic beauty, she has 
absorbed the true spirit of lyricism.” 


On November 22-23 Miss Lerner appeared with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
playing the stupendous Tschaikowsky Concerto. 
declared the ovation she received the greatest given a pianist since Paderewski 


The “St. Louis Republic” 
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OSCAR SEAGLE IN 
A PARIS RECITAL 


American Baritone in His Best 
Form—American Songs In- 
cluded on Program 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, Paris, 
November 12, 1912. 


SCAR SEAGLE gave a most success- 
ful recital at the Salle des Agricul- 
teurs last night before an audience that 
included many of the American musical 
colony of Paris. 

The noted American baritone was in ex- 
cellent voice. He showed improvement, if. 
such is possible, since his last public ap- 
pearance in this city. His voice has 
gained in volume and richness of tone and 
his style conveys a deep impression of 
subtlety and mastery of his art. His voice 


was wonderfully clear and his enuncia- 
tion very precise. He displayed great 
power in the crescendo passages and vocal 
skill in the piano movements. His organ 
retains its resonance and tone throughout 
the scale and was as good and free from 
any signs of fatigue at the end as at the 
beginning of the concert. 

The first two numbers were Italian 
songs: “Non pit andrai,” from “Nozze di 
Figaro,’ Mozart, and “Il mio bel fuoco,” 
Benedetto Marcello, which proved appro- 
priate and effective vehicles for the dis- 
play of the singer’s rich tones. Truly re- 
markable were the French numbers of 
Mr. Seagle’s program, which included 
“Automne” and “Fleur Jetée,” Fauré “Co- 
libri,” Chausson; “Phydillé,’” Duparc. His 
singing, his style and his pronunciation of 
French were perfect. In this he has 
frankly succeeded where so many Amer- 
ican singers have failed, and the real 
Parisian element, which was well repre- 
sented at last night’s concert, applauded 
enthusiastically at this remarkable render- 
ing of French songs by a foreigner. 

Mr. Seagle was subtle to the extreme in 
conveying the finesses of the two old airs 
of the seventeenth century: “L’Amour de 
Moi” and “Chanson a danser.” His in- 
terpretation of Debussy’s “Recueillement” 
was full of dignity, while his rendering of 
Dupont’s “Mandoline” literally trans- 
ported the audience. 

“Eros,” Grieg; “Standchen” and “Feld- 
ensamkeit,” Brahms, and “Der Friilings- 
naht,” Rachmaninoff, were interpreted in 
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excellent classic style, the singer’s ver- 
satility, spirit and virtuosity doing much to 
soften the contrast between the beautiful 
melody of the French songs and the form- 
ality of the German music. 

hose who are opposed to English op- 
era, claiming that the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage is unmusical and unfit for song, 
would have done well to attend Oscar 
Seagle’s concert last night. He has made 
a deep study of the singing of English 
songs and has succeeded in making them 
most acceptable. In fact, his English 
songs were as pleasant to listen to as were 
the foregoing selections. He displayed 
wise judgment in the choice of his Eng- 
lish numbers, which included “The Fairest 
One of All the Stars,” Kurt Schindler; 
“Crimson Petal,” Roger Quilter; “Mem- 








Oscar Seagle, the Distinguished Ameri- 
can Baritone—A Paris Snapshot 


ory,’ Blair Fairchild; “Let 
Pass,” Winthrop Rogers. 

Mr. Seagle was accompanied by Yves 
Nat, a pianist of real talent and virtuosity, 
who played solo numbers by Chopin, 
Fauré and Saint-Saéns. 

Among those present were: Mrs. Law- 
rence Townsend, Yvonne Townsend, Mrs. 
E. R. Thomas, Katharine Bogle, Mr. and 
Mrs. Renaudot, Mr. and Mrs. Walker 
Buckner, May Peterson; U. Grant-Smith, 
secretary of American embassy at Vienna; 
Dr. and Mrs. Koenig, Mrs. Younger, Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell-Tipton, Mr. Braud, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Joachim (Suzanne 
Chaigneau), Mr. and Mrs. Denys Amiel, 
Mrs. Alma Porteous, Jacques. Marsan. 
Grant White, Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Alexander. 

DANIEL Lynps BLouUNT. 


Miss Lindy 
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Northampton Hears Kreisler in Recital 
NorRTHAMPTON, MASS., Nov. 24.—Among 
the few American cities having an oppor- 
tunity to hear Fritz Kreisler in recital this 
season is Northampfon, where the noted 
violinist appeared on November 20 in the 
second concert of the Smith College series. 
The mastery of the performer and _ his 
sterling musicianship were evidenced in a 
program of the old masters, augmented by 
some of the Kreisler transcriptions of 
works from the same period. W.E.C. 
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A MACDOWELL PROGRAM 


Thuel Burnham, American Pianist, 
Presents It with Stirring 
Effect 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, 5, Villa Niel, 
November 9, 1912. 


HUEL BURNHAM gave his first re- 
cital of the season in his Paris studio 
last Sunday, and from the point of view of 
attendance and artistic realization it may 
be counted among his most interesting per- 
formances. 
The program was devoted to the works 
of MacDowell, with whom the pianist 
seems to be in the closest intimacy and 
sympathy. Burnham’s style is broad, big 
and dramatic, and in the “Sgnata Tragica” 
he finds ample opportunity for this side of 
his art. He played the Adagio of the So- 
nata with a particularly deep grasp and 
comprehension and with a quality of tone 
peculiarly his own. The last movement 
was rendered with a power and _ force, 
with a note of triumph that produced a 
remarkable demonstration of enthusiasm. 
Tenderness, simplicity and charm were 
distinguishing traits in his interpretation 
of “To a Wild Rose.” The “Shadow Dance” 
was encored and the Polonaise, one of 
surnham’s battle horses, was given with 
his usual dash and brilliancy. Mr. Burn- 
hams technic, style and temperament, as 
well as the magnetism of his playing, 
stirred numerous encomiums. His services 
in making known the works of the Amer- 
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Thuel Burnham, the American Pianist 
and Teacher, of Paris 


ican, MacDowell, in Europe have been in- 
valuable. 

Among those present at this recital 
were the American Consul-General and 
Mrs. Frank H. Mason, Princesse de Bour- 
bon, Countess Hepp, Baron and Baroness 
de Maziéres, Baroness de Wardener, Mr. 
and Mme. and Mlle. Criticos, Minnie 
Tracey, Mr. Holman-Black, Mrs. McKen- 
na, Mrs. Brevoort, Baron Dembrowsky, 
Mrs. Dalliba, Dr. and Mrs. Edwards, Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell-Tipton, Carey Fairfax, 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. Shea, Mr. Villard, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fitz-Randolph. 

D. L. B. 





WERRENRATH PROVES 
ARTISTIC PROWESS 


Baritone in New York Recital 
Makes Secure His Place 
Among the Elect 


Reinald Werrenrath gave his annual 
New York recital in A£olian Hall last 
Tuesday evening. That the young bari- 
tone’s appearances in New York are so 
very infrequent is a matter which has been 
very often and very justly deplored. 
Amidst the avalanche of song recitals which 
descend upon the city every season there 
are exceedingly few which can offer such 
unconditional satisfaction to the most ex- 
acting and discriminating lover of vocal 
art. Young as he is Mr. Werrenrath is al- 
ready fully worthy of a place among the 
very great American singers. 

His audience was large last Tuesday and 
its eager enthusiasm was a tribute to its 
intelligence and discernment. The pro- 
gram offered was interesting and properly 
free from conventionality in its makeup. 
It opened with several old English and 
Irish folksongs. Then came two Grieg 
songs, “My Thought Is Like a Mighty 
Crag” and “Lauf der Welt” (Mr. Wer- 
renrath has for years placed Grieg lovers 
under a deep burden of gratitude!), three 
Jensen numbers and five fascinating Indian 
melodies, arranged by Arthur Whiting, 
and finally a group of American songs 
Morris Class’s “To You, Dear Heart,” 
John Carpenter’s “Go, Lovely Rose,” 
Bruno Huhn’s “Unfearing,” Victor Har- 
riss “Half-ring Moon” and Herman 
Lohr’s “The Ringers.” There were sev- 
eral encores, best of them Grieg’s mag- 
ically beautiful “First Primrose.” 

Discounting the charm of Mr. Werren- 
rath’s personality—a potent element for 
success in any singer—it is impossible not 
to be struck powerfully by the amazing 
artistic maturity revealed by one so young 
in years. In the perfect manipulation of 
his naturally lovely voice; in his consum- 


“ee 


mately finished treatment of every song 
down to its minutest details; in the gen- 
uineness and continence of sentiment with 
which he imbues and colors every phrase; 
and in the irreproachable taste which he 
exhibits in the composition and delivery of 
each number, the artist of splendid natu- 
ral endowments and lofty ideals stands in- 
disputably revealed. There is more 2s- 
thetic enjoyment in ten minutes of such 
singing as Mr. Werrenrath’s than in as 
many hours of explosive utterance of re- 
sounding high notes, such as has lately 
come into fashion. The American baritone 
exemplifies the true art of bel canto in its 
best estate. 

As every item on the program was sung 
with delectable lusciousness of tone, great 


smoothness of legato, suave beauty of 
phrasing, full comprehension of poetic 
values, distinctness of enunciation and 


most perfect fidelity to the pitch it is 
scarcely needful to be more specific as to 
details. Mr. Werrenrath’s delicious per- 
formance of Grieg’s “Lauf der Welt” ne- 
cessitated a repetition of the song. He 
penetrated the alternately savage and ten- 
der moods of the highly interesting Ojib- 
way Indian melodies, which have been ar- 
ranged by Arthur Whiting with due feel- 
ing for the essential rude simplicity of 
their character. Most enjoyable of the 
American group were the fascinatingly 
delicate song of Carpenter, Bruno Huhn’s 
incisive and straightforward “Unfearing” 
and Victor Harris’s melodious “Half-ring 
Moon.” 

Charles Baker’s accompaniments were of 
the highest order of merit. rH. FF, FP. 





Charles Norman Granville’s Success 


That a new baritone can score in recital 
in New York was conclusively proved by 
Charles Norman Granville, the American 
baritone, who gave a song-recital at A®olian 
Hall on November 7. Mr. Granville gave 
a program which included music of old and 
modern times and in all showed himself a 
capable artist. The critics spoke at con- 
siderable length of his being “essentially 
artistic,” his “good enunciation,” the “ex- 
quisite color of his voice” and his “se- 
riousness of purpose.” Mr. Granville is 
booked to appear in many concerts this 
vear under the management of Walter An- 
derson. 
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have looked over the five grades 
Graded Piano Course,’’ and am 
that the material they contain is 
elear, lucid and easily intelligible 
manner. The progress of the course is logical 
and proceeds with entirely proper graduality. 
Print and paper deserve also commendation, and 
the editing is excellent. 

Wishing you all the success the course so well 
deserves, I am, yours truly, 


CoMSTANTIN VON STERNBERG. 
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I The Prophet (Isaiah) 
II The Angel and Mary 
III The Wise Men 
IV Herod's Court 
V The Shepherds at Night 
VI The Adoration 
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GERMAN CRITICS UP IN ARMS 











Frankfurt Press Unites in Boycott of Musical Organization that 
Placed Ban on Newspaper Man—Weingartner Again Scores 
Triumph with Audience of Berlin Pilgrims 


European Bureau of Musical America, 

Berlin W., Neue Winterfeldstrasse 30, 

November 7, 1912. 

HE most recent developments in the dis- 

pute between the Frankfurter-Zeitung 

and the Museums-Gesellschaft of that city, 

the facts of which I detailed in a recent 

issue, indicate that a bitter controversy 

has evolved. At a business session of the 

Frankfurt Union of Journalists and Au- 

thors, which took place a few days ago, 

a set of resolutions was passed, of which 
the following is a part: 

“The Managers of the Museums-Gesell- 
schaft have deliberately attempted to pre- 
vent a journalist from exercising the 
duties of his calling. After their de- 
mands on the editor of the Frankfurter- 
Zeitung had gone unheeded, they submit- 
ted an open letter which, without proof of 
their assertions, imputed the critical re- 
marks made by the journalist in question 
on the occasion of the_ organization’s 
concerts, to unworthy motives. We, the 
local representation of the German press, 
see herein, a violent attack on the inde- 
pendence of the critic and the press in 
general, and shall defend ourselves against 
it in the interest of the public which ex- 
pects unbiased criticisms. The Union feels 
that the action of the Museums-Gesell- 
schaft warrants a general discontinuation 
of critical reviews of the concerts held by 
this organization.” 

As a result of these resolutions, all the 
daily publications of Frankfurt, as well as 
the local representatives of the outside 
press, have suspended all relations with 
the offending organization. | 

It is apparently not judicious to trifle 
with the German press! 


Another Weingartner Triumph 


Any ideas that the success of the first 
Weingartner concert at Firstenburg was 
due to the novelty of the situation, or to 
any factor other than the intrinsic musi- 
cal merits of the performance, were most 
effectively dispelled by the almost un- 
qualified success of the second of the series. 
In fact, the success of the second Bee- 
thoven evening was even more pronounced 
than that of the first concert. 

When more than a thousand Berliners— 
of course including the usual American 
contingent—set forth on a_ disagreeable 
evening, with threatening conditions over- 
head and water under foot, and travel 
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sixteen miles with the prospect of wading 
an arduous distance through the muddy 
streets of a country town to and from 
the concert hall, there must be some ex- 
traordinary inducements influencing them. 
Furthermore, there was a temperature in 
the hall of the other end calculated to 
dampen, or rather freeze, the spirits of the 
most ardent. 

These conditions are cited only to show 
how complete was the conductor’s triumph. 
The first few measures delivered under 
this leader sufficed to obliterate all mem- 
ory of the unfavorable conditions under 
which the concert was being attended. But 
at the same time new disadvantages made 
themselves forcibly felt in the defective 
acoustical properties of the hall and the 
almost inexcusable inefficiency of the 
Bliithner Orchestra in answering the de- 
mands of the occasion. The latter feature 
during the forepart of the program, was 
so discouraging, that its effect on the con- 
ductor himself, was noticeable after the 
close of the Adagio of the Fourth Sym- 


phony. 
However, from this movement on, Mr. 
Weingartner’s absolute control and his 


magical power of inspiring his men, as he 
did his audience through them, were either 
sufficient in themselves to overcome the 
difficulties of the individual players, or so 
overwhelming as to entrance his audience 
to that degree that discrepancies in detail 
were no longer perceptible. 

Particularly in the “Leonore” Overture, 
No. 3, and in the Fifth, which, following 
the Fourth Symphony, constituted the 
program, Mr. Weingartner extracted from 
this body of musicians a colossal volume 
of tone and a force which bordered on the 
unprecedented—especially with his organi- 
zation. 


Contrasted Violin Styles 


On Thursday last, I was afforded a most 
forcible contrast between two styles of 
master violin-playing, in that of Willy 
Burmester and Fritz Kreisler. A certain 
reserve dominates Mr. Burmester’s play- 
ing, a certain suppression of instinctive 
temperamental feeling. Nevertheless, his 
artistic qualifications were sufficient to 
warrant a hearty reception from his audi- 
ence. After hearing part of Mr. Bur- 
mester’s program, I rushed to Bliithner 
Hall where Fritz Kreisler played to a 
crowded house in his only Berlin concert 
of the season. Here I found an artist 
who invariably strikes the sympathetic 
note, and one who at once establishes an 
esthetic affinity between himself and his 
hearers. He is a violinist from innate 
necessity and seems to answer one and all 
requirements of the artist. Enthusiasm 


which bordered on the frantic bespoke the. 


extraordinary degree of appreciation with 
which his work was received. 

Elena Gerhardt, accompanied by Arthur 
Nikisch, sang as usual to a crowded hall; 
in fact, every bit of space in the hall had 
been disposed of several days previous to 
her concert. Miss Gerhardt’s program 
consisted of groups from Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Liszt, Grieg, Jensen, Hugo Wolf 
and Strauss, and the singer, as always, 
charmed her audience. No matter what 
the dynamic degree, Miss Gerhardt in- 
variably produces an exquisite quality of 
tone, and this, with her art for interpret- 
ing has made her beloved of the Berlin 
concert public. 

Leopold Godowsky’s admirers were 
treated to an exceptionally convincing 
manifestation of his worth in his last con- 
cert before his departure for America. Mr. 
Godowsky introduced a selection of fif- 
teen from his twenty-four “Tonfanta- 
sien,” which series of compositions he calls 
“Walzermasken.” The remainder of the 
program consisted of the Brahms-Handel 
Variations, the Chopin B Minor Sonata 
and six Paganini-Liszt études. His mas- 
tery of technic and tone-color and the ro- 
bust vigor of his playing made themselves 
forcibly felt. 


American Pianist in Spain 


Lewis Richards, the American pianist, 
was a prominent figure in the recent na- 
tional convention of the Philharmonic So- 
cieties of Spain. These organizations from 
over ‘the whole country assemble every 
second vear for the discussion of affairs 
musical, for the furtherance of the art in 


their country, and for the consideration of 
all matters of importance to the musical 
world. The convention this year was held 
at Oviedo, and was presided over by Sefior 
Arteta, president of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of Madrid. Mr. Richards, in con- 
junction with Mathieu Crickboom and 
Jacques Gaillard, “both of the Real Con- 
servatorio in Liege, while on a concert- 
tour through the country, were prevailed 
upon to give two cancerts in connection 
with the convention. At these concerts 
given in the form of “Trio Evenings,” by 
the so-called Crickboom Trio, the artists 
were given rousing receptions and later 
received exceptional praise from the press. 
A banquet also was given by the conven- 
tion in honor of the Trio, at which Sefior 
Arteta also presided. Several engagements 
for next season were immediately booked 
with the Trio by visiting societies. 


Victor Benham’s Success 


From reports received from the press 
of Berlin, Vienna, London, Geneva, War- 
saw and Buda-Pesth, the success of Victor 
Benham appears to have been quite excep- 
tional. Seldom, it is claimed by the Vienna 
Zeit of October 25, has an artist so com- 
pletely captured the public at a single hear- 
ing. In Berlin the critics were divided in 
their opinion after his first recital at Bech- 
stein Hall on October 15, when he gave 
a Chopin program which included the sec- 
ond and fourth Ballades, the second and 
third Impromptus, Fantaisie-Polonaise and 
several Etudes, Mazurkas, etc., but, after 
the second recital on October 26, at which 
he played the Mozart C Minor Fantaisie, 
Bach Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue, Schu- 
bert Impromptus in .B Flat, Beethoven’s, 
Op. 111 Sonata, Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques and a number of Chopin 
pieces, the praise was unstinted, giving him 
place and rank among the foremost artists. 
He was accorded a demonstration at the 
conclusion of his recital and was obliged 
to add three encore pieces to the program. 
In Vienna the enthusiasm was even more 
intense, the audience surrounding the plat- 
form and demanding encores until the 
lights were lowered. Equally successful 
was Mr. Benham in the other cities, and 
he has been engaged to play with the lead- 
ino orchestral and chamber music organi- 
zations of Europe in 1913-1914. 

C. M. 


MILDRED POTTER WELCOMED 








St. Paul Home-Coming for Contralto— 
Rudolph Ganz Recital 


St. Paut, Mrinn., Nov. 15—The St. 
Paul Choral Society, Leopold Bruenner di- 
rector, was a central figure at the opening 
concert in the Saint Paul Hotel last night. 
From Palestrina to MacDowell and Elgar 
were drawn choice selections of a capella 


choruses for mixed voices, which were 
presented with complete mastery of the 
choral art. Mildred Potter, contralto, was 
the soloist. Miss Potter, a former res- 
ident of St. Paul, returning after a long 
absence, faced an audience which gave her 
a hearty welcome and the applause which 
followed the singer’s numbers was an 
acknowledgment of appreciation for pres- 
ent-day accomplishment. The singer’s de- 
lightful first group was composed of old 
Italian airs. 

A second group of much charm calling 
for variety of moods included Schubert’s 
“Aufenthalt,” Brahms’s “Sannhische Ode,” 
“Standchen” by Strauss, “O Jugendlust, 
O Jugendglueck” by. Van der Stucken, 
MacDowell’s “The Sea” and Parker’s “The 
Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest,” 
Ina Grange, at the piano, was fully equal 
to all the demands. 

A large number of music-lovers heard 
Rudolph Ganz in the opening concert of 
Lima O’Brien’s series of recitals. Schu- 
mann’s Symphonic Etudes, calling to ser- 
vice an unfailing technic and stupendous 
dynamic force, were followed by the Sonata 
in E Major, op. 2, No. 2, by young Erich 
Wolfgang Korngold. Brahms’s Intermezzo, 
op. 118, No. 6, and Capriccio, op. 76, 
No. 2, were succeeded by a Chopin group 
in which the Berceuse stood out as fur- 
nishing quite the most distinctly musical 
moment of the recital. The pianist’s own 
Intermezzo and Peasant Dance, the Liszt 
“Petrarca Sonnet” in E and the Polonaise 
in E completed the program and a Chopin 
Waltz and Liszt “Liebestraum” were added 
as encore numbers. Pe te hae 


Tvan Altchevsky. the Russian tenor. has 
been added to the regular corps of the 
Paris Opéra. 
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MAESTRO 
FERNANDO 


TANARA 


of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Teacher and Coach of the 
World’s Greatest 
Artists: 


Tamagno, Caruso, Bonci, 
Zenatello,Slezak,Martin, 
Jadlowker, Bassi, Karl 
Jérn, Geraldine Farrar, 
Emmy Destinn, Johanna 
Gadski, Alma Gluck, 
Frances Alda, Louise 
Homer, Marie Rappold, 
Titta Ruffo, Amato, Dinh 
Gilly,Ancona,Sammarco, 
Putnam Griswold, Wm. 
Hinshaw, Didur, etc. 


has opened a School of 


Bel Canto 
where he will teach 


Voice Placement, Classi- 
cal Interpretation of ° 
Old and Modern 
Italian and French 
Grand Opera 


Thorough preparation 
for the Stage 
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Address: 
Residence Studio, or Von Ende School 
Hotel Ansonia, of Music, 
58 W. 90th St. 
New York City New York City 











The 


Schola Cantorum 
of New Pork 


fAacDowell Chorus 


(KURT SCHINDLER, Conductor) 


Weekly Rehearsals at the 
Chorus Rooms 


108 WEST 55th STREET 


Women’s Chorus—Mondays, 
3 to 5 p. m. 

Mixed Chorus—Wednesdays, 
8 to 10 p. m. 


Two subscription concerts in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Wednesdays: January 
8th and March 12th, 1913, at 8 p. m. 








ALICE 


ELDRIDGE 
Pianist 


Available for Concerts, 
Recitals, Etc. 








Dr. H. Leichtentritt, in “Signale,” Berlin 
(Translated)—A fine impression made Miss 
Alice Eldridge. I heard her play a lon 
number of Chopin pieces, in the playing o 
which a sure technique, a sound musical 
taste, and an energetic temperament pleased 
me immensely. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Charpentier’s Election to Institute of France Resented by Music 
Committee of Academy of Fine Arts, Which Threatens Dire 
Vengeance—Riot of Piano Recitals 
Merry Month for Musical Londoners—Jaques-Dalcroze Ex- 
pounds His Rhythmics to English Music Teachers—Bernard 
Shaw as a Conductor and an Authority on Hymn-Singing 
—Berlin’s Kurfuersten Oper in Difficulties Again 


Makes November a 








==, artistic atmosphere is charged 
witle threats of dire vengeance to be 
wreaked upon the painting and sculptine 
members of the Académie des Beaux-Arts 
by the music committee for the high-handed 
manner in which they disregarded the com- 
mittee’s preferences in electing Gustave 
Charpentier to Massenet’s chair in the In- 
stitute. As already told, the music com- 
mittee, which constitutes a minority, had 
limited its preferred candidates to the cus- 
tomary five, but Charpentier was not of 
these, and it was when the matter came up 
for the general vote that the other elements 
ignored the gilt-edge list entirely and, 
backed up by popular clamor, carried Char- 
pentier to victory. Only one musician 
voted for him. 

- lhe revenge promised by the humiliated 
music committee is to take the form of 
forcing the election of the most rabid Fu- 
turist to the next vacancy for a painter. 


a 


HILE the three big G’s of the key- 
board—Godowsky, Galston and Ganz 
—have been speeding the New York music 
season on its way the other capital letters 
of the same musical alphabet have been 
making November a merry month pianis- 
tically for old London town. D Albert, 
Carrefio, Bauer, Bachaus, Pauer, Pade- 
rewski and Sapellnikoff have been the most 
conspicuous elements in a veritable riot of 
pianoforte music, in which many others of 
varying degrees of lesser luminosity have 
also succeeded m making themselves heard. 
All eyes were strained for the program 
to be offered by the unique two-piano com- 
bination of Teresa Carrefo and Wilhelm 
Jachaus, who were induced to repeat in 
London the list they had been giving in a 
few of the larger cities on the Provincial 
circuit, so to speak. Mozart’s Sonata in D, 
Liszt’s Concerto Pathétique and Sinding’s 
Variations in E flat minor were the en- 
semble numbers played by these two artists 
of widely divergent individual style—a 
divergence that made the more remarkable 
the blending they achieved. There were 
also solos for each, the Venezuelan playing 
a Chopin group consisting of the Nocturne 
in G, op. 37, No. 2; the Waltz, op. 64, No. 2, 
and the A flat Ballade, while her young 
Anglo-German colleague’s choice was Schu- 
bert’s “Wanderer” Fantasy. 

That Eugen d’Albert would play a Bee- 
thoven program was a foregone conclusion, 
since, in view of his known preference for 
creating for the lyric stage to interpreting 
the music of others, his greater creative 
predecessors, on the concert stage, it was 
natural that he should choose the composer 
who appeals most to him. His list now an- 
nounced for Saturday of this week at Bech- 
stein Hall contains three Sonatas—the 
“Waldstein,” the “Appassionata” and the C 
minor, op. 111—with, as if to atone for not 
repeating his old familiar “stunt” of play- 
ing five sonatas at a sitting, the Thirty-two 
Variations in C minor, the Rondo, op. 51, 
No. 2, his own arrangement of the Ecos- 
saise in E flat, and the Rondo Capriccio 
commonly known by its descriptive title of 
“Rage Over the Lost Penny.” D’Albert’s 
London rentrée proper was made two 
weeks ago, when, as_ soloist at Henry 
Wood’s Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert 
he played the “Emperor” Concerto. 

As if regarding d’Albert’s program in the 
light of a challenge, Frederic Lamond, who, 
like d’Albert, has gained pre-eminence as a 
Beethoven interpreter, but, unlike d’Albert, 
without achieving approximately equal dis- 
tinction in other territory of the piano, an- 
nounces a Beethoven program for his Lon- 
don recital on the following Wednesday. 
Is it to the canny Scot, then, that we must 
look traditionally for our most authorita- 


tive readers of Beethoven? Both of these 
men were born in Scotland of native 
Scotch mothers and fathers of foreign 
birth—Lamond’s father was an out-and-out 
Frenchman, while the elder d’ Albert, a well- 











gods there be, falling gradually into dis- 
favor. 
* * * 
OST great artists have a few works in 
their répertoires which they have 
made peculiarly their own, and what more 
striking example of this fact could there 
be than the intimate association of the 
Tschaikowsky B flat minor Concerto with 
the name of Teresa Carrefio? It was Hans 
von Biilow who coached her in this work, 
she told a Berlin correspondent of the New 
York World the other day, but it was after 
a blunt refusal which she calmly ignored. 
She sought his criticism when she had se- 
lected this concerto for her second concert 
in Berlin. 
“I never give lessons,” he snapped out. 
“Oh, yes, you do,” she coolly contra- 
dicted. “One learns something of value 
from you every time you play or conduct, 
whether you intend it for a lesson or not.” 
He glared at me for a minute, Mme 
Carrefio relates, then his face relaxed. 





-From Musica. 


Candidates for Massenet’s Chair in the Institute and the Scene of the Election 


In this picture are shown the seven composers who were candidates for the chair in the Institute 
of France left vacant by Massenet’s death, and, in the center, the room in which the Academy of Fine 


Arts, which is but one section of the Institute, holds. 
“Louise,” was the successful candidate. The musicians shown are, as numbered: 1, André 


Gustave Charpentier, composer of 
essager ; 


its sessions. 


2, Gabriel Pierné; 3, Charles Lefévre; 4, Emile Pessard; 5, Henri Maréchal; 6, Gustave Charpentier; 


7, Georges Hué, 





known dancing master and writer of dance 
music, was the son of a captain in the 
French artillery at Menstetten and a Ger- 
man mother, which, the great Eugen evi- 
dently thinks, justifies him in considering 
himself a German throughout, “proud to 
be able to live and work for German art.” 

Assuredly the big later sonatas of the 
great son of Bonn are coming into their 
own in these latter days. While Galston 
has been playing the so-called “Hammer- 
clavier” Sonata, op. 106, and Godowsky, the 
A flat, op. 110, in this country, Paderewski 
and Bachaus have been featuring the op. 
109, in E major, in their London recitals 
and Bauer, d’Albert and Sapellnikoff, the 
last of all, op. 111. Paderewski, in addition 
to the Beethoven referred to, is playing the 
Chopin Sonata in B flat minor and the 
Schumann “Carnaval” this season. Bachaus, 
like Pachmann a year ago, has revived Liszt’s 
“Rigoletto” Paraphrase for the virtuoso 
end-piece so long considered indispensable. 
but now, let us thank whatever musical 
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“Na,” said he, “it’s no use. With you 
one can never have the last word!” And 
he gave me the desired lessons as amiabiy 
as any one could wish. He strongly ad 
vised me not to play that concerto in Ber- 
lin, however, because it was not well re- 
ceived by the Berlin critics when first given. 

All the more reason why I should play 
it, | thought, and play it | did, with suc- 
cess, too. 

One day during a lesson von Biilow sud- 
denly remarked: 

“I suppose you think I am proud of this 
piece because Tschaikowsky dedicated it to 
me.” 

“Ves,” I answered. 

“Well, I am not,” he went on, “as the 
dedication was not intended for me. One 
day in Moscow I was about to pay Ru- 
binstein a visit when I was nearly knocked 
over by Tschaikowsky, excitedly rushing 
down Rubinstein’s steps as I was going up. 

“‘Here, said he, thrusting a manu- 
script into my hand, ‘will .you accept the 
dedication of this?’ 

“*Ves,’ I replied. 

“Very well,’ said he, ‘you shall have 
it,’ and off he flew. He had just offered it 
to Rubinstein, who tossed the manuscript 





into a corner and angrily sputtered: 
‘What! You dare offer to dedicate such 
trash as this to me!’” 

* *k * 


YMN-SINGING, according to George 
Bernard Shaw, is a most commend- 
able exercise—when the tune is a jolly one. 
And it would seem that in a certain Albert 
Hall meeting that is writ large in the an- 
nals of the Salvation Army the enigmatic 
Irishman, who, as all the world knows, be- 
gan his career as a music critic, disclosed 
an unsuspected talent for conducting. At 
any rate, he so decidedly objected to the 
description of the part he played in the 
meeting as published the other day in a 
new London labor paper as to supply an 
amended and authoritative version for pub- 
lication on the following day. The ac- 
count first given stated that Mr. Shaw “was 
so moved by the singing that he found him- 
self unconsciously joining in and even at- 
tempting to conduct and lead the singing.” 
But in true Shavian style the “attempted” 
is eliminated in the correction supplied by 
the principal himself in the incident. 

_“I took on myself the duty of leading the 
singing in my box,” writes Mr. Shaw, “be- 
ing of the opinion that hymn-singing, when 
the tune is a jolly one (and the Salvation 
Army has enough genuine religion in it to 
specialize in jolly hymn tunes), is a highly 
enjoyable, healthy and recreative exercise. 
Now the art of leading a choir, or an or- 
chestra, or anything else, consists, not in 
being ‘carried away,’ but in carrying other 
people away; and this | did with such suc- 
cess that a young lady in the Army bonnet 
took my hands as we left the box at the 
end of the meeting, and said, with moist 
eyes, ‘11 e know, don’t we?’ And really | 
think we did; so I refrained from explain- 
ing to the lady that the Daily Express hab- 
itually paralyzes its readers with horror by 
describing me as an atheist, and that | 
would have sung just as lustily to Allah in 
a mosque, or to Brahma in a temple if the 
music had been equally inspired.” 

* * 

URHYTHMICS is the word Dr. Jaques- 
Dalcroze uses to epitomize his system 
or art of combining rhythmic gymnastics 
with foundational musical education, which 
he has been expounding to audiences of 
music teachers in England of late. This 
art is to be seen in its most advanced de- 
velopment at the village of Hellerau, “a 
kind of glorified garden city,” some four 
or five miles out of Dresden, where is lo- 
cated the inventor’s official school, trans- 
planted from Geneva some two years ago. 
On the committee of the institution are 
Conductor Ernst von Schuch, of the Dres- 
den Court Opera, Count Seebach, the In- 
tendant of the court theaters in Saxony’s 
capital, and the ‘Mayor of Dresden. Here 
there are lecture-rooms, assembly halls, 
studios and groups of residences for in- 

structors and pupils. 

Three distinct courses of study are of- 
fered, according to the Daily Telegraph of 
London. ‘The tirst is the normal, a two 
years’ course for students training to be 
teachers, which provides for twenty-five 
hours weekly of work in gymnastics, 
rhythmic and other ear training, impro- 
visation, anatomy, choral singing and 
“plastic” or group practice. The dance and 
theater course is the second, with a cur- 
riculum much the same, excepting that now 
four hours are devoted to dancing. The 
third is known as the “Hospitanten” class 
and is for those students who desire to 
benefit by the work purely for the sake of 
their own education; they select a certain 
number of normal classes and to these they 
must adhere for the year. 

The most elementary exercises of the 
rhythmic gymnastics consist in marking the 
time of a bar with the arms, and the 
rhythm or number of notes in a bar with 
the feet. Here is an example given by way 
of explanation: take a bar in 4-4 time; a 
quarter note, two eighth notes, followed by 
two quarter notes. Here with the first beat 
one step is taken, with the second beat two 
steps are taken, with the third one step, 
and so with the fourth. Every kind of 
note in music has its own particular move- 
ment or group of movements. 

The chief virtue claimed for the Jaques- 
Dalcroze method lies in its fundamental 
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ebubeticnad power, self-control ‘nd ainiee> 
ability, both mental and physical, and the 
ability to think to some purpose being the 
most desirable ends achieved. The exer- 
cises all demand complete concentration of 
thought and attention. But as it now 
stands the system is an outflowering of 
much less pretentious beginnings. 

Years ago, at the Geneva Conservatoire, 
where he was teaching, Jaques-Dalcroze 
was deeply impressed—as many another 
teacher has been, before and since—by the 
fact that much of the theory of music 
taught remained theory and nothine more; 
tliat it became no real part of the student’s 
musical being; and that, in point of fact, 
it bore much the same relation as formal 
grammar did in the old-time classical man- 
ner of teaching modern languages. After 
much cogitation he began slowly to see 
light. He commenced by introducing simple 
vocal exercises into his harmony lessons, 
making the students sing each chord and 
each progression as it appeared. From this 
simple beginning the step was a short one 
to action plays for the children, and thus 
gradually progressed the evolution of what 
was to acquire the dignity of an elaborately 
comprehensive system of unique import. 

Prof. Jaques-Dalcroze is a Swiss-Vien- 
nese who had studied with Bruckner, 
Fuchs and Délibes before he became a lead- 
ing light at the Conservatoire in Geneva. 
Such musical literature as Switzerland can 
boast is largely due to his activity as a 
composer. 

* * * 


HEN, a few evenings ago, Kurt Paur 
made his first official bid for serious 
consideration as an artist in Berlin’s Bliith- 
ner Saal he faced down the ogre Stage- 
fright with three concertos, the traditional 
program prescribed for the piano or violin 
playing débutant who elects to give a con- 
cert with orchestra in Germany’s musical 
Hub. The Bluthner Orchestra, the band 
drafted into service to complement his 
share of the works performed, was con- 
ducted by Hofkapellmeister Emil Paur, 
erstwhile of Pittsburg, now of Prussian 
Majesty’s Royal Opera. But it was not 
only as a parent of the concert-giver and 
the conductor of his concert that Emil 
Paur appeared. The last work on the pro- 
gram held him up for inspection from still 
another angle, as his own Concerto in B 
flat minor was the third on young Kurt’s 
début list. The first two were the Brahms 
in D minor and the Liszt in E flat. 


ERE at last is the explanation of the 
long-haired musician, and it is sup- 
plied by a girl pianist who has just entered 
her teens. Fraulein Gparfas is a little 
Hungarian who, despite the fact that she is 
only thirteen years old, has already ac- 
quired a fair reputation as a concert player 
in Hungary’s music world. In the course 
of a recent “interview’—she has begun thus 
early—she had these Samsonic remarks to 
make : 

“My qualities as a pianist come from my 
abundance of hair. I have noticed that my 
passion for musical study and my skill as 
a virtuoso have developed commensurately 
with the growth of my hair.” 


* * * 


TILL another has been added to Berlin’s 
numerous orchestral societies. This is 
the Neues Berliner Tonkiinstlerinnen Or- 
chester, which, being interpreted, means the 
New Berlin Orchestra of Women Artists. 
Consisting at present of thirty-two string 
players, it will confine itself at first to 
music for strings alone, but it is hoped in 
the course of time to add players of wind 
and percussion instruments. Women’s or- 
chestras are not by any means ‘as frequently 
met with in Germany as in this country. 
* * 


INANCIAL vicissitudes once more have 
overwhelmed the Kurfiirsten Oper in 
Berlin. After its first stormy season a new 
director, Victor Palfi, took it in hand and 
reorganized it, but already, with the new 
season scarcely two months old, it is crip- 
pled by lack of sufficient patronage and has 
been leased to the Lessing Theater Com- 
pany. The recent production of an Aus- 
tralian composer’s novelty, George H. Clut- 
sam’s “King Harlequin,” while not an over- 
powering success, nevertheless was received 
with, on the whole, cordiality and ready 
appreciation of its merits on the part of 
the Berlin press. 
* * * 


NE of Sir Frederick Bridge’s antiqua- 
rian surprises in the history of music, 
as the Pall Mall Gazette describes them, 
was sprung the other day at Hempstead, 
when in the course of a lecture the West- 
minster Abbey organist communicated the 
fact that Hamlet’s soliloquy beginning “To 
be or not to be” was set to music, with a 
lute and viol de gamba accompaniment, by 
some unknown composer within, at most, 
fifty years of Shakespeare’s death. 
a ha Bs 





REGER A ‘MUSIC PAINTER ” 





Dresden Favor for His Romantic Suite 
—Americans in Recital 

DRESDEN, Oct. 25.—Perhaps the most im- 
portant musical novelty produced here as 
yet is Max Reger’s Romantic Suite played 
by the Royal Orchestra under Schuch. In 
this work Max Reger for the first time 
presents himself as a writer of program 
music, though one should in this case call 
him rather a musical painter. The famous 
contrapuntist here displays powers in the 
way of illustrating the beautiful scenery 
of nature. The Suite was given an enthu- 
siastic reception. Schuch’s powers of 
bringing out of the score every possible 
effect was equally recognized. 

The soloists of the first philharmonic 
concert were Emil Sauer and Marguerite 
Sylva. Mr. Sauer captured his audience 
completely by his interpretation of Chopin’s 
EK Minor Concerto, the Schubert-Tausig 


Variations, Saint-Saéns’ Toccata, Schu- 
mann’s “Nachtsttick,” and a number of en- 
cores. Mme. Sylva won great favor in 
two arias, Debussy’s “Romance” and 
“Pensée d’Automne,” by Massenet. 

The American singer, Mrs. Annaruth 
Sahla, was heard to great advantage in a 


recital singing lieder by Emil Sjogren to 
string quartet accompaniment arranged by 
her husband, Richard Sahla. 

Roland Bocquet assisted in a concert 
given by Carl Becker, who interpreted a 
series of Bocquet songs. Mr. Bocquet 
leaves for America soon as Leon Rains’s 
accompanist. 

Another American who made a success- 
ful concert appearance was Grace Potter, 
a Leschetitzky pupil. A. I. 


MME. ALDA AND MASSENET 





Late Composer Was the Prima Donna’s 
First Teacher 


A sheet of music, the edges torn, the 
leaves yellowed by time, catches the eye and 
you pick it up. The inscription reads: “ To 
Mile. Alda (Manon). Massenet, 1903.’ 
The title of the song is “Ah, Si les Fleurs 
Avaient des Yeux” (Ah, if the Flowers 
Had Eyes) and the composer has written 
his own translation, which if not literal is 
certainly flattering, “Ah, if the Flowers 
Had Thy Voice.” It was of Massenet that 
Mme. Alda spoke in a recent interview with 
a New York Sun representative. 

“Massenet was my first teacher and it 
was in his ‘Manon’ that I made my début 
at the Opéra Comique. He was a friend 
to me all his life, and on my last visit to 
Paris I dined with him and his wife in 
their Paris home. I have in my desk 
scores of letters from him, some merely 
fragmentary notices of musical matters, 
some long ones filled with personal details. 
I believe one thing that made Massenet so 
popular was because he always answered 
his own letters, never employed a secre- 
tary, and the kind things he said seemed 
so much nicer written in his own hand, and 
he could say awfully nice things. He was 
master of the compliment.” 





Selden Miller gave a piano and vocal re- 
cital at the Heights Casino, Brooklyn, on 
the afternoon of November 15, which was 
an exposition of Schubert and Schumann. 
The Philadelphian played his own accom- 
paniments and introduced explanatory 
talks of much educational interest. 
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EUROPEAN SEASON FOR 


GIFTED ARTIST COUPLE 


Romeo and Karola Frick to Follow Ger- 
man Concert and Studio Work 
with London Appearance 











Romeo Frick, the American Baritone 
and Teacher, and His Wife, Karola 
Frick, Soprano 


Bertin, Nov. 16.—Romeo Frick, the 
American baritone and vocal instructor, 
and his wife, Karola Frick, soprano, are to 
be heard in Berlin this season in a joint 
recital program and in London during 
May. Later they are to tour the United 
States. 

Mr. Frick, who studied with Clara Baur 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
has drawn to him for special training many 
artists who have already won repute on 
the operatic or concert stage. Among 
these artist pupils are Mme. Waldeck, for- 
merly of the 3remen Opera; Max 
Dahmen, recently engaged for opera in 
Southern Europe: Dr. Elmer K. Smith, 
formerly of the Aborn English Grand Op- 
era Company; Miss Kuntzen, the German 
lieder singer; the Misses Kalischer and 
Schmitt, Mme. Story, Miss Boll, an Eng- 
lish soprano, and several Americans, in- 
cluding Frances Scott, Alice Wilson and 
Martha and Alice Henderson. 

Mme. Frick is an exponent of her hus- 
band’s vocal methods, having been under 
his instruction for the past two years. The 
soprano began her concert work in Dort- 
mund in November and she is again en- 
gaged as leading soprano for this season 
at the music salon of Mme. Kirsinger. A 
firm admirer of this artist couple is Mme. 
Lamperti, widow of the late Italian 
maestro. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Orchestra Gives 
First Concert 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 25.—The Cincinnati 
Conservatory Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Signor Tirindelli, gave its first con- 
cert of the season Friday evening before 
an audience which filled the auditorium to 
the doors. The program proved exception- 


ally delightful and well played throughout. 
Much interest. was shown in the perform: 
ance of Beethoven’s “Jena” symphony, 
which shows the great master’s genius 
during his early years of composition. The 
“Athalie” overture of Mendelssohn, the 
“Dance of the Angels,” by Wolf-Ferrari; 
the Reverie of Rissland,-with an improvisa- 
tion on Lawrence Redway’s Prelude at- 
tached and the “Rakoczy March’ of Ber- 
lioz were included in the program, and the 
soloists were Mrs, Joseph Rawson, Jr., 
pianist, pupil of Prof. Evans, who gave 
splendidly the F Minor Reinecke Concerto, 
and Edwin Ideler, pupil of Sig. Tirindelli, 
who gave the Paganini-Wilhelmj Concerto. 
F. E. E. 


PHILLIPS-WIRTZ RECITAL 





Organist and ’Cellist Offer Program at 
Baltimore School 


BALTIMORE, Noy. 25.—An interesting 
joint recital was given at the Peabody Cou- 
servatory, November 22, by Harold D. Phil- 
lps, organist, and Bart Wirtz, ‘cellist, with 
(lara Aschenfeld, accompanist. Mr. Ph.|- 
lips opened with a strong performance -ot 
the Bach Toccata and Fugue in D Minor. 
The Adagio from Brahms's Second Sym- 
phony, transcribed for organ by M. Phil- 
lips; Wely’s “Pastorale” and Bird’s “Ori- 
ental Sketch” were beautifully played. Mr. 
Phillips closed with the Kary-Elert Chorale. 

Mr. Wirtz’s initial number was the Haydn 
Concerto in D Major, the three movements 
being finely played. An aria for ’cello by 
Emanuel Moor, with organ accompaniment, 
was well received. An interesting number 
was an Adagio by Emanuel Wad, played 
from manuscript. The recital concluded 
with a spirited performarrce of the Saint- 
Saéns Allegro Appassionata. Miss Aschen- 
feld was an artistic accompanist. 


W. R. J. 
SONGS OF SEVEN NATIONS 





Alma Gluck Sings Them in Concert with 
Milwaukee Club 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 23.—The first 
concert of the Arion Musical Club’s sea- 
son brought back to Milwaukee Alma 
Gluck, as the _ soloist on the _ pro- 
gram of the Arions and the Cecilian 
Choir, an auxiliary organization composed 
of women. It was distinctly a. triumph for 
Miss Gluck, although the Arions and Ce- 
cilians have never before appeared to bet- 
ter advantage. Italian, French, Tuscan, 
Welsh, Normandy, Hebrew and Cuban 
songs were given in quick succession by the 
popular singer. The “Depuis le Jour” 
from Charpentier’s “Louise” was notably 
sung. 

Director Daniel Protheroe’s choral pro- 
gram included Shelley’s “Bedouin Love 
Song,” Horatio Parker’s “The Lark Now 
Leaves Her Watery Nest” and LEaton’s 
“Daybreak.” The choral accompaniment 
was by Charles W. Dodge, while Arthur 
Rosenstein accompanied Miss Gluck, who 
placed on her program a Rosenstein song, 
“The Disdainful Shepherdess.” M.N.S. 





Bach Orchestra of Milwaukee in Fiftieth 
Anniversary Concert 


MitwauKEE, Nov. 22.—The Christopher 
3ach Symphony Orchestra of Milwaukee 
began the third annual series of popular 
concerts in the main hall of the Audito- 
rium last Sunday afternoon, assisted by 
Clementine Malek, soprano, and Ruth 
Collingbourne, violinist. The fact that the 
orchestra celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
added to the distinction of the occasion. 
The orchestra was organized in 1862 by 
Christopher Bach and has since had re- 
markable success and growth. It is now 
under the leadership of a worthy successor, 
Hugo Bach, and consists of fifty pieces, 
an addition of ten in the string section 
over last year. For the last two seasons 





FLONZALEYS READY FOR SEVENTH AMERICAN TOUR | 
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The Flonzaley Quartet on Its Final Outing at Tronchet Before the Beginning of a 
Strenuous Concert Season 


HE Flonzaley Quartet which, in a few 
years has become one of the most 
talked of musical organizations in this 
country, is as devoted to out-of-door sports 


as it is to rehearsing. With the mornings 
busily given over to endless practice the 
afternoons are filled with rest and recrea- 
tion which, with these men, nearly always 
takes the form of long walks or mountain 
climbing. 

With the completion of a European tour, 
which included appearances in only the 
biggest musical centers and for which the 
quartet won the most extravagant praise 
both because of the novelty of their pro- 


grams and their exceptional playing, the 
organization sailed on its annual American 
tour. As usual three New York subscrip- 
tion concerts will be given. They will take 
place at A£olian Hall on Monday evenings, 
December 9, February 3 and March to. 

This season will mark the Flonzaley’s 
seventh in America. The organization has 
strictly adhered to its plan of having a 
wholly new répertoire for each season, the 
members confining their efforts to a limited 
number of compositions, thus attaining the 
high degree of perfection which has 
brought it recognition as one of the most 
important chamber music bodies in the 
world. 





the city of Milwaukee guaranteed the Au- 
ditorium board against a possible deficit, 
but this year no guarantee was put up on 
account of its being technically illegal. 
However, if the same attendance is ob- 
tained as that of the first concert no guar- 
antee will be required. The charge of ad- 
mission, now only ten cents, may be raised 
to fifteen cents to guard against any chance 
of a deficit. M. N. S. 





Quesnel Montreal Success Results in 
Operatic Offer 


Albert Quesnel, the popular tenor, has 
been compelled to decline a telegraphic of- 
fer to sing “Faust” with the Montreal Op- 
era Company this month, but will probably 
utilize such time as he finds available from 
l:iis December concert work for operatic 
appearances with that organization. The 
offer from Montreal was the result of a 
recital which Mr. Quesnel gave at the 
Mount Royal Club in that city. He also was 
the soloist with the Quebec Symphony Or- 
chestra at its last concert. 


Sinsheimer Quartet Concert 


The first concert of the Sinsheimer 
String Quartet will take place on Wednes- 
day evening, December 4, at Rumford Hall, 
New York, when the program will contain 
Haydn’s D Major Quartet, “Three Idyls,” 
still in manuscript, by Frank Bridge, the 
English composer, which will be heard for 
the first time in America, and the Brahms 
Piano Quintet in F Minor, in which Mrs. 
3ernard Sinsheimer, pianist, will be the 
assisting artist. 


CARRIE BRIDEWELL WELCOMED 





San Francisco Cordial to Popular Con- 
tralto Who Sang with Orchestra 


Carrie Bridewell, the contralto, scored 
emphatically upon her recent appearance as 
soloist with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. She was heard in the Erda 
scene from “Rheingold,” the “Mignon” 
Gavotte and the “Drinking Song” from 
“Lucrezia Borgia.” Mme. Bridewell was 
enthusiastically acclaimed for her fluent de- 
livery of these numbers, for the richness 
and beauty of her voice and for the con- 
summate artistry with which she brought 
out all their finer details. The &rda music; 
in particular, was well done, the singer dis- 
closing its profound significance most suc- 
cessfully. She was welcomed with arm- 
loads of flowers. 

Mme. Bridewell has also been entertained 
socially to a considerable extent during her 
coast tour. She was the guest of honor at 
a concert given by the San Francisco Study 
Club and was entertained at dinners by 
Mrs. William Cluff, Mrs. Jack C. Wilson 
and Mrs. M. C. Downy. Henry Hadley 
gave a tea in her honor in the studio of 
Leandro Campanari, 





The fifth and last evening of music of 
the Piedmont Club, of Oakland, Cal., will 
be devoted to the American composer, H. 
J. Stewart, of San Francisco. 





Christiné Miller, contralto, is opening her 
program at everv concert with Cadman’s 
Greek cycle, “Three Songs to Odysseus.” 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION OF MUSIC 








Its Unknown Powers—Its Emancipation—Meaning for the Future 
—New Contributions to the Art—Absolute Music Since 
Wagner—Symbolism—Music’s Kingdom Still to Come 

By ARTHUR FARWELL ° 








HE world does not yet know what mu- 

sic is, for music has never yet been 
what it can be to the world. We know 
what the music of Beethoven or the music 
of Wagner is. We do not question the 
height of their inspiration. But Beethoven 
and Wagner were restricted in their 
achievement in just that degree in which 
the idea of music in their day failed of 
being all that the idea of music may be, 
and one day must be, to men. There are 
things which can be done when the world 
expects them, that cannot be done when 
the world cannot expect them. Individual 


genius, in its own soul, may reach out to 
infinity, but it cannot produce an infinite 
effect upon a world not yet fitted to per- 
ceive such an effect. Genius is successful 
in proportion to its faithfulness to the in- 
ward voice. But all genius, at its most 
successful, is outwardly a failure, and it 
is in attempting the impossible that a man 
becomes great. It is not necessary that 
any musician should have greater inspira- 
tion than Beethoven or Wagner, but it is 
necessary that every musician should 
strive in a world which holds a greater 
idea of music than that held by the world 
of Beethoven and Wagner. 

Does it seem a little thing, a mere 
quibble of language or of psychology, that 
we should wrest music from the grip 
which the words “emotional” and “intel- 
lectual” have upon itto-day? Is it a mere 
question of definition—a question of the 
agreement of doctors? If so it might as 
well be dropped at ormce. But that is not 
likely to happen, for the world to-day is 
at heart more deeply curious about the 
real facts which underlie this matter than 
about anything else concerning music. . 

The two words referred to are more 
than casually definitive or merely handy. 
They represent what the race, as far as it 
has got in the matter, thinks of music. 


And by that thought the place and purpose 
of music in human life is conditioned! But 
those words have held their monopoly as 
long as they should and are to hold it. 
We are through with them as_ masters, 
and we shall put them in their place, as 
servants. Music is to be freed from the 
tyranny of their grip. 

If music is thus to be freed, what of it? 
What difference would it make? To an- 
swer this question it should only be neces- 
sary to ask—what difference would it 
make in the future condition of a man, if 
he were a slave, to set him free? Music 
is a living art. Its range and powers of 
expression have grown enormously since 
Wagner. It has an age of growth before 
it, and year by year it is seeking and find- 
ing the way to its rightful estate in the 
life of man. And so long as that same 
being, Man, thinks of music as something 
less than it can be, just so long does he 
saddle it with a burden which keeps it 
from coming to its full growth. The 
growth of music, truly enough, lies in the 
creation of music. But music is of and 
for the race, not the musician; and the 
race creates its music: for its need by pro- 
ducing the musician. The great artist, 
from Isaiah to Wagner, is the one who 
has been spokesman for the race. 


Means for Unshackling Music 


The means for the unshackling of 
music to-day lie not in ingenuity but in 
the simplest sort of perception and realiza- 
tion. Music, in its direct revelation of the 
real in the life about it, has already pro- 
gressed far beyond the present general 
perception and realization, just as living 
spirituality often progresses beyond the 
capacity of the church to recognize it. 
The church has always been behind hu- 
manity in general in catching up with the 
creative spirituality of its saints. Some 
one recently wrote that he had felt_a lack 
of something in the music of the German 
composer, Hans Pfitzner, and had come 
to the conclusion that the absent quality 
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was “depth of feeling.’ Humperdinck, in 
the comparison which it is customary to 
institute between that comnoser and Wag- 
ner, is charged with lack of emotion and 
passion. But is it not time to cease to 
think and talk about what it is that these 
and other composers do not have, and to 
think of what it is they do have. There 
are a few things that Wagner himself did 
not have. It is far more important to- 
day to perceive what the composers of the 
present are adding to human life through 
music, than to perceive in what way they 
do not repeat the achievements of their 
predecessors. Perhaps Pfitzner has height 
of feeling, and perhaps Humperdinck has 
a fresh purity of vision. If the com- 
posers of to-day take us to regions un- 
known to those who went before them, it 
is that which constitutes their contribu- 
tion to music’s growth, and it is unim- 
portant that they did not duplicate the 
achievements of a previous age. In fact 
it may be in the rightful order of things 
that they have been deprived of the power 
for such repetition of achievement, in or- 
der that attention should be the more 
strongly called to their new and positive 
contribution to music. 

It is necessary to-day that we perceive 
and recognize the qualities in music which 
are outside our familiar and puny defini- 
tion of it, especially as regards its sup- 
posed dependence upon “emotional  ap- 
peal.” This slogan of the Wagnerian 
epoch has outlived its usefulness. It is 
significant that what for the moment may 
be called “absolute” music has reasserted 
itself since the day of Wagner’s conten- 
tion that music must find its fullest real- 
ization in conjunction with the drama. 
Wagner was half correct. It was neces- 
sary that music should unite itself with 
the drama in order that certain of its ca- 
pacities could be realized to their utmost. 
But humanity has other uses still for mu- 
sic, and the need of developing others of 
its qualities. It has found music amenable 
and tractable, and ready, in its infinite 
evolution of expressiveness, to follow and 
to voice the newly dawning vistas of the 
human consciousness. It was a rude shock 
that Wagner gave purely orchestral mu- 
sic, but it was not a shock from which that 
form of the art could not recover. In 
the end it will be found to have been bene- 
ficial to it, for by the Wagnerian cataclysm 
a new chaos was produced, from which a 
new world of orchestral music could be 
created. 


Music as Symbolism 


It cannot in truth be said that “abso- 
lute” music has reasserted itself since 
Wagner. What can be said is that a new 


order of music has supnlanted the “abso- 
lute” music of the period before Wagner, 
and which, it may be added, was ended by 
Beethoven himself. Music, apart from 
drama, but no longer to be called “pure,” 
“abstract,” or “absolute,” has, since Wag- 
ner, been struggling frantically to rehabil- 
itate itself. Even in Wagner’s day it 
sought to do so under the name of “Sym- 
phonic Poem.” Later, in the endeavor to 
depart still farther from the old sym- 
phonic tradition, it became the “Tone 
Poem.” And then, very significantly, we 
began to hear of music no longer as 
“form,” or as “emotion,” but as sym- 
bolism. That is to say, music ceased to 
be regarded as design, which is sub-hu- 
man; ceased, in certain quarters, at least, 
to be- regarded as emotion, which is ani- 
mal—or partial human; and began to be 
regarded as a Symbol of Life, beyond 
mere reference to design and emotion— 
in short, began to be considered as all- 
human. 

It is the full acceptance—free from mis- 
conceptions—of this last fact that the world 
of the present must rise to. The first 
misconception which might arise is the 
idea that we must all become “symbolists.” 
This is not the case, since music still re- 
tains its inherent capacity for design and 
emotion, even if it has not exercised these 
qualities much of late. Music also retains 
its capacity to contribute to drama—has 
increased that capacity, in fact, for now 


we may have not only an emotional “Tris- 
tan” but a symbolic “Pelléas.” 

It is before us to realize the immense 
inclusiveness of the Symbol of Life which 
music can now be, with its tremendous 
array of powers, the old and the new. 
Who shall say what music may not arise, 


‘what new meaning music may not bear to 


human life, when the one comes forward 
who shall command all the resources of 
music’s expressiveness and appeal! We 
are to-day but at the dawning of the age 
when music shall come into its kingdom. 
But the greater thought is that of the king- 
dom into which men shall come through 
music. 


TALENTED VIOLIN PRODIGY 








Gerta Schlosser Astonishes Audience 
with Russian Symphony 


For the second time within a month one 
of New York’s concert platforms became 
the scene of the début of a girl violin 
prodigy on November 21, the débutante on 
this occasion being Gerta Schlosser, about 
fourteen years old, who appeared as the 
soloist with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra in its opening concert at A®olian 
Hall under Modest Altschuler’s~baton in 
Mozart’s E Flat Concerto the young violin- 
ist displayed a surprisingly large and rich 
tone, and the excellence of her technical 
resources was made manifest in this work, 
as well as in her solos, the Tschaikowsky 
Melodie in E Flat and an intricate Ma- 
zurka by Zarzicky. The evident talent of 
the child performer called forth real en- 
thusiasm throughout the evening. 

A more mature development of the little 
violinist may depend somewhat upon the 
eradication of one or two defects natural 
to the genus prodigy. She might profit- 
ably lose some of the air of supreme self- 
confidence which marked her platform 
manner, such as observed at the close of 
the conerto, when she bestowed a “thank- 
you” handshake upon the adult Mr. Alt- 
schuler, quite as if she had been a Maud 
Powell or a Parlow. Further advance 
might be gained in the elimination of a 
sort of “squirming” mannerism during her 
playing and in a less frequent use of the 
vibrato to simulate emotion. 

Aside from the concerto, the program 
was composed of Russian music, with the 
exception of the Sibelius “Musette,” which 
proclaimed its Finnish independence of 
Russia by gaining a repetition. Mr. Alt- 
schuler gave his customary vivid read- 
ing of Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique” 
Symphony and “1812” Overture, and 
the shorter numbers included a new Arme- 
nian Rhapsody by Ippolitow-Ivanow and 
a timely “Turkish” March by Moussorg- 


sky. 
K. S.C. 





Novelties in San Francisco Recital of 
Mr. and Mrs. Eddy 


SAN Francisco, Nov. 22.—Clarence 
Eddy, the noted organist, left for the East 
with Mrs. Eddy today after a most suc- 
cessful recital which the two artists gave 
on November 19. Included in the program 
‘were several novelties, among them two 
compositions presented for the first time 
in San Francisco, namely, George W. 
Chadwick’s Ballade “Aghadoe,” in which 
Mrs. Eddy made a conspicuous success, 
and a Fantasie Symphonique by Rossiter 
G. Cole. Other new works were Gordon 
Balch Nevin’s “Song of Sorrow” and a 
Rhapsody in B Minor by Alfred J. Silver. 


Mannes Recital in Brooklyn 
David and Clara Mannes, violinist and 
pianist, played on the evening of November 
17 before a large audience in the Commer- 
cial High School Brooklyn, on the occa- 
sion of the first free public concert held 
there this season. The program was as fol- 
lows: “Sonata in D Major,” Handel; “Reci- 
tativo Adagio,” from “Sonata in A Minor, 
op. 10,” “Wolf-Ferrari; “Old Vienna 
Waltzes,” Kreisler; “Sonata in A Major, 

op. 47” (the Kreutzer), Beethoven. 
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RICHARD TRUNK’S SUCCESSFUL DEBUT 


i 





Munich Conductor Directs Arion 
Chorus With Gratifying 
Results 


Before a large audience of members of 
the club and their friends, Richard Trunk, 
the new conductor of the Arion Society of 
New York made his début in the concert 
hall of the club house on Sunday evening, 
November 24. The program was as fol- 
lows: 


Von Weber, Overture to ‘“Euryanthe,” the 
Orchestra; Richard Wiesner, “O eiten holder 
Jugendlust, the Chorus; Chopin, Polonaise for 
Piano and Orchestra, op.- 22, Mme. Rence 
Florigny ; Wagner, Aria of Wolfram from ‘“Tann- 
nauser,’ Dr. Fery Lulek; Curti, “Die Nacht,” 
Morgendammerung,” the Chorus; Smetana, Sym- 
yhonic Poem, Re Moldau,” the Orchestra; 
Veachetisky, Sextet from “Lucia” for Left Hand; 
Saint-Saéns, “Souvenir d’lItalie,” Mme. Florigny; 
Wohigemut, ‘“‘Minnelied;” ene “Wo ist dein 
Vaterhaus?” the Chorus; ichard Trunk, 
“Getrost,” “In meiner Heimat,’’ ““An mein Weib,”’ 
‘‘Pan,”? Dr. Lulek; Richard Trunk, “Devotionale,”’ 
“Walzer,” “‘Kinderreigen,’ the Orchestra; Richard 
Trunk, ““Germanenzug,” the Chorus and Orchestra. 

Mr. Trunk has been in charge of the 
chorus but little more than a month, and 
in that time has indeed had considerable 
to accomplish in order to prepare for this 
concert. The first chorus, “O Zeiten holder 
Jugendlust,” had hardly been completed, 
however, when one recognized at once the 
superior equipment of the new conductor. 
Though a man of slight physique he has a 
magnetic grip on his forces. He is without 
doubt a musician of fine parts, a conductor 
of decided ability and the effects he attained 
were splendid in every detail. 

The chorus, which has always been an 
admirable one, sang with fine volume of 
tone, and its pianissimo work, the severest 
test.one can impose on a body of men’s 
voices, was telling in effect. Mr. Trunk 
displayed excellent judgmen: in the selec- 
tion of the part-songs which were sung, 
and in “Morgendammerung” the climax was 
finely built, the evident conception of a 
musician who knows what should be done 
and how to do it. Wohlgemut’s “Minne- 
lied,” a charming bit of light music, won a 
rehearing. : : 

Of the soloists Mme. Florigny displayed 
an excellent technical equipment in her 
pieces and was much applauded for her 
work at the piano, both in her solo group 
and in the Chopin work with the orchestra. 
Dr. Lulek was well received too, especially 
in the four admirable songs by Mr. Trunk, 
“An mein Weib” being the finest of the 


ear —— 





Richard Trunk, New Conductor of the 
New York Arion 


four; the audience redemanded the buoyant 
and humorous “Pan.” His “Tannhauser” 
aria was less capably handled and is by no 
means adapted to concert performance. 
Excellent were the accompaniments which 
Mr. Trunk provided for his songs, his 
piano playing being notable for its poise 
and distinction. 

In his orchestral conducting too, he did 
excellent work. His readings of the Weber 
Overture and the Smetana tone-poem were 
individual and his own pieces for strings, 
of which the last, “Kinderreigen,” had to 
be done again, were much admired. The 
final chorus, “Germanenzug,” a big piece 
of choral writing with firm and massive 
instrumentation, strongly Wagnerian in 
character, closed the program. There was 
much applause for the new conductor and 
it would seem that in his coming to Amer- 
ica the Arion Society has acquired one 
of the ablest conductors in its career. 





MME. JOMELLI’S RETURN 





Popular Dutch Soprano Will Give 
Another Recital in New York 


Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, the Dutch soprano, 
who will return to America the last of 
January for a concert tour lasting into the 
Spring, has been meeting with great suc- 
cess in concert recently in Paris and Lon- 
don. In Paris especially she has been wel- 
comed as a singer who has an accom- 
plished art in that her style is simple and 
sure, both vocally and interpretatively, and 
that her voice is crystalline in its purity. 

Immediately after hearing her render his 
“Hymn to Pallas Athene,” Camille Saint- 
Saens wrote her, suggesting that she per- 
form publicly one of his other arias, be- 
cause of her success with the former, and 
prophesying that she would turn it into ac- 
count in no common fashion. Writing with 
enthusiasm, Saint-Saéns uses the words ad- 
mirable, adorable, marvelous, miraculous, 
dazzling, enchanting, fascinating, luminous 

a remarkable collection of adjectives 
coming from such an authority. Her enun- 


ciation in French was as highly praised in 
Paris as her English in London. 

Mme. Jomelli will also give her annual 
Carnegie Hall recital soon after her return 
to America and will present several new 
works. 


Fitz-Randolph Pupil, of Royal Opera, 
Berlin, Scores a Success 

Paris, Nov. 15.—Mme. Eleanor Schloss- 
hauer+Reynolds, who was recently engaged 
to succeed Fraulein Ober (who goes to the 
Metropolitan of New York) scored a fine 
success at a concert given at the Boarding 
Palast, Berlin. Mme. Schlosshauer-Rey- 
nolds studied for over four years with the 
noted singing teacher, Mme. Fitz-Ran- 
dolph, formerly of Scranton, Pa., now of 
Paris and being one of a large, brilliant 
class of gifted singers she soon gave evi- 
dence of her extraordinary vocal powers, 
attracting the attention of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, who exclaimed, when she heard her, 
“Tn that girl I have a peer.” 

Fortunate, indeed, was it for this girl as 
she seemed at first of little promise to fall 
into the hands of a master teacher whose 





wide experience as a singer and teacher 
prepared her for the most exacting and 
critical opera house in the world. 

Mme. Schlosshauer-Reynolds writes to 
Mme. Fitz-Randolph: “My dream is at 
last realized and | owe it all to you my 
great Teacher, who will never be forgotten. 
I am spending my vacation in the forest 
practising our old breathing exercises 
which are the best in the world. I am to 
sing Erda, Amneris, the Witch in “Hansel 
und Gretel,” etc. Remembering your les- 
sons in humility I must work my hardest 
to keep at the top.” 

It is gratifying to know that this em- 
inent teacher, after only one year’s stay in 
Paris, is alreadv surrounded by an enthu- 
siastic class of students from Europe and 
America. D. L. B. 


BRILLIANT CHORAL WEEK 
FOR PITTSBURGH CLUBS 


Cadman as Pianist in Presentation of 
His “Vision of Sir Launfal,” Con- 
ducted by Martin 


PirrsBuRGH, Nov. 25.—Musical Pitts- 
burghers enjoyed a splendid feast of song 
last week. The first important event was 
the opening concert of the Mozart Club 
and the next the first Pittsburgh concert 
of the Pittsburgh Male Chorus. A packed 
house greeted the last named organization, 
every seat having been sold two davs prior 
to the entertainment. In reality it was a 
splendid tribute to Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, the Pittsburgh cotmposer, who re- 
turned here after nearly two years’ ab- 
sence to preside at the piano in the pres- 
entation of his splendid work, “Vision of 
Sir Launfal,” written for male chorus, 
piano and organ. James Stephen Martin 
conducted and shared in the honors ac- 
corded to Mr. Cadman and the organiza- 
tion which Mr. Martin so ably directed. 

The prologue was handled most cred- 
itably by Edward S. Vaughn, the tenor so- 
los by Mr. Rhodes, the baritone by Hollis 
Edison Davenny and the quartet part of 
Mr. Cadman’s work by William Stephens, 
Mr. Ashe, Mr. Jones and Mr. Bulger. 
They gave the composition a splendid in- 
terpretation, Mr. Davenney especially dis- 
tinguishing himself with his splendid mu- 
sical instinct and his excellent voice. 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal” won the prize 
offered bv this chorus in the season of 
1908-9. The closing offering was the dra- 
matic “Lochinvar,” by William G. Ham- 
mond. the solo parts were ably sung by 
Thomas Morris, bass, and Thomas Morris, 
Jr., baritone. 

Mr. Cadman has completed his Indian 
opera, “The Land of Misty Water,” and he 
states that Henry Russell, of the Boston 
Opera Company, heard the work two 
weeks ago and has promised to produce it. 

A splendid audience heard a double pro- 
gram at the Mozart Club concert, which 
was conducted in a stirring manner by 
James P. McCollum. The opening offer- 
ing was Gounod’s “Saint Cecilia’ Mass 
and the second Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
both works being satisfactorily presented. 
Anna Laura Johnson, the popular soprano; 
Ida Mae Heatley, contralto; Walter C. 
Earnest, tenor, and Edward J. Napier, 
bass, proved very acceptable soloists, par- 
ticularly Miss Johnson. Charles N. Boyd 
presided at the organ and Elspeth Pritch- 
ard at the piano, both adding strongly to 
the performance. 

Efrem Zimbalist, the young Russian vio- 
linist, appeared in concert at the last event 
of the Art Society and made a great im- 
pression on a very large and distinguished 
audience. The orchestral part of his pro- 
gram was effectively supplied by Charles 
Heinroth, who presided at the organ, and 
Eugene Lutzky, at the piano. a {. Be 








NO SOLOIST WITH 
HADLEY ORCHESTRA 


But Audience Responds Enthusi- 
astically to Finely Given 
Program 


SAN Francisco, Nov. 18.—The San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra at last week’s symphony 
concert was unassisted by a soloist. It 
would not have been possible for a soloist, 
however great, to have won the honors of 
the afternoon, so masterly a performance 
did the orchestra give, with Henry Hadley 
conducting, of a program opening with the 
Rachmaninoff No. 2 Symphony. 

The rendition of this remarkably beau- 


tiful work fixed a milestone in the career 
of the orchestra; it played with such mag- 
nificent breadth of style as to approach the 
degree of virtuosity. Its interpretation 
confirmed the opinion that Mr. Hadley ex- 
cels in the reading of the modern masters. 
The audience that completely filled the 
Cort Theater found expression for its ap- 
preciation in prolonged applause to which 
the conductor had his men rise and share 
with him. 

The Bamboula Dance of S. Coleridge- 
Taylor and Stegfried’s Funeral March 
from “Die Gotterdammerung” supplied the 
balance of the concert. 

The Popular Concert of Sunday after- 
noon provided a choice morsel when “The 
Secret of Suzanne” was given by the or- 
chestra and members of the Dippel Opera 
Company. The audience was charmed 
with the lovely music played by ten instru- 
mentalists led by Parelli and sung by AIl- 
fredo Costa as the Count and Marie Cay- 
van as Susanne. Francesco Daddi was the 
servant. 

There was insistent applause for a rep- 
etition of parts of the opera, but the per- 
formance proceeded without encores. 

A short concert preceded the opera in 
which Agnes Berry, a member of the Dip- 
pel company, was heard in a group of 
songs, accompanied by Charles Lurvey. 
She sang pleasingly a “Tosca” aria and 
two other songs. The San Francisco Or- 
chestra gave the other portion of the con- 
cert, playing the Berlioz Rakoczy March, 
the overture “Donna Diana,” by von Rez- 
nicek, and the Massenet Suite, “Scénes 
Pittoresque.” The last number was appar- 
ently the most enjoyed. Mr. Hadley gave 
several extras. R. S. 





Baltimore Hearing for New Cantata by 
Local Organist 


3ALTIMORE, Nov. 25.—A sacred cantata, 
“The Divine Majesty,” composed by D. 
Merrick Scott, organist and choir director 
of First Methodist Episcopal Church, was 
given at the Church on Sunday. evening, 
November 24. The work is a musical set- 
ting of the One Hundred and Forty-fifth 
Psalm. The soloists were Beulah Orem, 
soprano; Lila Snyder, contralto; Oscar H. 
Lehman, tenor, and C. Harry Gerhold, bari- 
tone W. J. R. 


Julia Culp’s American Début 
Julia Culp, the eminent Dutch lieder- 
singer, is announced to make her first 
American appearance in recital at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Friday afternoon, 
January 10, at three o’clock. Her tour 1s 
being managed by Antonia Sawyer, whose 
successful handling of the Parlow and 
Goodson tours has made her position in 

the managerial world a prominent one. 
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RUSHES FROM BED TO SUBSTITUTE IN OPERA 





Lafitte of Montreal Company Takes 
Place of Nervous Tenor Who 
had Begun in ‘‘Aida” 


ONTREAL, Can., Nov. 25.—The cau- 
tion so characteristic of Montreal 
which the public displayed during the first 
two seasons of the Montreal Opera Com- 
pany has been broken down by a tremen- 
dous enthusiasm, and His Majesty’s The- 
ater is packed nightly with audiences of 
such goodly proportions that the generous 


directors, who are giving opera for the 
love of art and not for the sake of making 
money, should feel amply rewarded. 

This last week brought “Bohéme,” “Rig- 
oletto,” “Faust,” “Tosca,” “Aida” and “La 
Vivandiére,” the latter presented for the 
first time in Canada. The policy of the 
management in nearly always changing 
casts whenever an opera is repeated keeps 
general curiosity always on the qui vive 
and gives students of opera exactly the 
chance they invariably want of comparing 
various interpretations of the same rédle. 
Thus Lafitte and Polese replaced the tenor 
and baritone who “fell down” in “Bohéme” 
when the opera was first given; and M. 
Riddez took Polese’s place in the title rdle 
in “Rigoletto.” After Riddez’s gripping 
Herod people expected something realistic 
in “Rigoletto,” but few were prepared for 
such a brilliant achievement. Ruiddez left 
his singing open to criticism in several 
scenes, but this was because he was chiefly 
concerned with acting the part and did not 
scruple to destroy the finest tonal beauty 
for the sake of getting the precise effect 
he wanted. Signor Di Crescenzo’s voice 
soared through the theater with the most 
luscious sound. He is a real tenore di 
grazia, of the kind so seldom heard now- 
adays, and why the local critics should in- 
sist upon calling this voice, which is of 
a lovely, golden quality, “white and color- 
less,” is puzzling. Mme. Evelyn Scotney 
poured out more high E’s with an assur- 
ance which made people gasp, and Jacchia, 
who conducted, won his success all over 
again. 


Mr. Jeannotte’s Vocal Discoveries 


Albert Clerk-Jeannotte has a habit of 
finding singers who prove astonishing. 
Last year he secured Yvonne Courso, who 
belongs at the Paris Opera, by a clever 


strategic move, and this year has coolly 
produced a young American basso, James 
Goddard, who is bound to be heard in 
places like the Boston and Metropolitan 
before he has grown much older. God- 
dard is inexperienced, but his voice is tre- 
mendous; it rolls out like Plangon’s and is 
extraordinarily smooth. He sang Me- 
phisto in “Faust” on popular night, with 
Edith Barnes as Marguerite, and carried 
all before him at the last Saturday concert 
by singing the Wotan’s Farewell from “Die 
Walkure.” 

Carmen Melis made her début in “Tosca” 
with Lafitte and Polese and was recalled so 
many times that the man who controls the 
lights in the house got tired of waiting 
for the applause to stop and cut short the 
uproar at the end of the opera by switch- 
ing on the electricity. Mme. Melis’s per- 
sonal beauty, her glowing voice, her im- 
mense knowledge of how to get over and 
her consistency in carrying out her concep- 
tion of the Roman singer established her 
at once as a great favorite, and Polese 
shared the honors with her for his vigor. 
ous, aristocratic, polished and authoritative 
Scarpia. Mme. Melis sang Aida the next 
night, when one of those regrettable acci- 
dents occurred which will happen in the 
best regulated families. Enrico Aresoni, 
after singing “Celeste Aida” superbly began 
to manifest signs of uncontrollable nerv- 
ousness, a fright which so contracted the 
muscles of his throat that he was unable 
to finish the Nile scene and was obliged to 
retire, leaving Melis and Polese to get 
along without him, which they did with the 
utmost presence of mind. A hurry-up mes- 
sage was sent to Lafitte, who was just go- 
ing to bed, and the French tenor dressed 
in haste, tore over to the theater in a taxi 
and good-naturedly finished the opera. 


Premiére of ‘‘La Vivandiere’’ 


The house was bought out by the stu- 
dents of Laval University for the premiére 
of “La Vivandiere,” and the occasion was 
graced by the presence of Sir Lomer 
Guoin, Premier of the province. Godard’s 
lilting little piece made an instantaneous 
hit, and when the soldiers marched on and 
sang a patriotic hymn with the tri-color 
in their midst the descendants of French 
heroes rose to their feet and howled with 
lusty delight. Mmes. Courso and Choiseul. 
MM. Conrad, Huberty, Grand, Cervi, Stro- 
esca and Carmes (the latter a Montreal 


boy), all discharged their duties faithfully, 
and Hasselmans, who is a pupil of Godard, 


conducted con amore. 





Tollefsen Trio in Montclair Concert 


The Tollefsen Trio appeared at a concert 
given for the members of the Montclair 
Club November 14 and scored an immediate 
success, being re-engaged for an _  ap- 
pearance later in the season. Each of the 
artists played solos, Mme. Tollefsen open- 
ing the program with a charming perform- 
ance of the Etude, op. 10, No. 1, by Chopin, 
followed by a brilliant and artistic rendi- 
tion of the Eleventh Rhapsody by Liszt. 
Mr. Tollefsen’s solos were the “Medita- 
tion” from “Thais,” “Souvenir” by Drdla 
and the “Spanish Dance” by Rehfeld, 
which were given with excellent style and 
musicianship. Paul Kefer’s numbers were 
the “Chants Russes” by Lalo and the Hun- 
garian Rhapsody by Popper, and were 
played with beautiful tonal effect, which 
deserved the large round of applause they 
received. 

The Trio appeared in two short num- 
bers, the Serenade by Widor and the 
vivace movement from the Godard F 
Minor Trio and as a finale gave two move- 
ments from the Schiitt Trio, op. 51, which 
received prolonged applause. 





Mme. Szumowska’s “Lesson-Recitals” 


Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, the Polish 
pianist, gave her second “lesson-recital” at 
the Berkeley Theater, New York, on Fri- 
day afternoon, November 29. It was de- 
voted to the subject of “Romantic Music” 
and will be reviewed in MustcaL AMERICA 
next week. A third recital is announced 
for Friday afternoon, December 6, when 


the subject will be modern music with 
works by the Americans, George Chadwick, 
Arthur Whiting, Sigismond Stojowski, the 
Polish composer-pianist, and other mod- 
erns. 





Many Minneapolis Musicians Hear the 
Flonzaleys 


MINNEAPOLIS, MtInn.—The local musical 
public owes the Thursday Musical a debt 
of gratitude for presenting another oppor- 
tunity to hear the Flonzaley Quartet. 
Nearly all the cultured musicians were 
present at the recent concert of this organ- 
ization, which was in fine form and played 
with great beauty of tone, sympathy and 
perfection of ensemble. Rarely beautiful 
was the performance of the Andante move- 
ment of the Tschaikowsky D Major Quar 
tet, op. 11. An interesting number was a 
sonata by Leclair Aine for first and second 
violins and ’cello. E. B. 





Holding-Ayres Recital 


A joint recital will be given in Wither- 
spoon Hall, Philadelphia, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, December 3, by Franklin Holding, 
the young American violinist, and Cecile 
Ayres, a gifted American pianist, who has 
played here with much success since her 
return from abroad last season. Mr. Hold- 
ing’s offerings are to be the Second Con- 
certo, op. 44, in D Minor, of Max Bruch, 
Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo Capriccioso” and 
shorter pieces by Wagner, Ries and Kreis- 
ler, while Miss Ayres will essay the G 
Minor Sonata of Schumann and pieces by 
Leschetizky, Liszt and Saint-Saéns. 
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BEECHAM TO TRY AGAIN IN LONDON 





Announces Season of Opera and Ballet for Covent Garden—Hearing 
for a Set of Variations in Which Ten Russian Composers 
United—A Paderewski Performance—Mme. Curreno and Wilhelm 
Bachaus in a Two-Piano Recital—Harold Bauer Plays Bach 


and Beethoven 


Bureau of Musical America, 
London, 48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., 
November 16, 1912. 


HOMAS BEECHAM has announced a 
six weeks’ season of German opera 
and Russian ballet to be given at Covent 
Garden on January 27 next. The operatic 
répertoire will include Richard Strauss’s 
“Rosenkavalier,” this being the first pro- 
duction of the work in England, and a se- 
ries of special performances of “Elektra,” 
“Salomé,” “Tristan und Isolde” and “Die 
\leistersinger.” The orchestra will be the 
Beecham Symphony Orchestra and Mr. 
Beecham himself will conduct a large num- 
ber of the performances. Popular prices 
will prevail at least in large part. 
Much pleasure is felt in the announce- 
ment that Dr. George Henschel has ac- 


cepted the conductorship of the London 
Handel Society, in succession to the late 
\Ir. Coleridge-Taylor. Dr. Henschel is re- 
suming the harness which he wore so tri- 
umphantly in days of old before Sir Henry 
J. Wood had come into the field occupied 
practically entirely by Hans_ Richter and 
the Philharmonics. The Daily Telegraph 
suggests that if there is any truth in the 
rumor that the Elizabethan Choral Society 
proposes to amalgamate with the Handel 
Society it would be a graceful act on the 
part of the combination to give a first per- 
formance in London of its new conductor's 
“Requiem,” which, produced some ten years 
or sO ago, has traveled all round the world 
but has never yet reached London. 

The interesting announcement has just 
been made that the wonderful series of 
concerts organized last Spring by Balfour 
Gardiner is to be continued next year in 
Queen’s Hall. The dates of the four con- 
certs are February 11 and 25 and March 4 
and 11. Once again the London Choral So- 
ciety, the Oriana Madrigal Society and the 
New Symphony Orchestra will take part. 
Great attention will be paid to works of 
British origin, and it is anticipated that in 
the four concerts there will be produced 

ot less than eight novelties. Of these by 
far the most important, I hear, is a new 
symphony by Frederick Austin, the dis- 


tinguished singer, who, of course, is also 
well known as a composer. 

Three compositions formed the program 
of the concert given by the St. Petersburg 
Quartet at the Bechstein Hail tast Monday 
afternoon. These were Rondolph’s Quartet 





Edith Clegg, an English Singer, Who 
Has Achieved Success in Opera and 
Concerts 


in G Minor, Taneiew’s in C Major, and a 
set of “Variations sur un théme populaire 
Russe” made by no fewer than ten com- 
posers. The Rondolph work was disappoint- 
ing, although it contains one or two excel- 
lent passages. The theme of the ten-com- 
poser ‘variations is a simple _ folk-tune, 
plaintive in character, with one or two 
characteristic twists which give the com- 
posers ample opportunity to display their 
skill. The composers were Artciboucheff, 
Scriabine, Glazounow, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Liadow, Wihtol, Blumenfeld, Ewald, 
Winkler and Sokolow. These variations 
were the brightest spot in an otherwise 
rather dull afternoon, for I did not think 


the Quartet was in its best form. The audi- 
ence, however, appeared satisfied and ap- 
plauded heartily. 


Paderewski gave a recital at Queen’s 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon and held a 
crowded audience spellbound. As a matter 
of fact he really gave two recitals, for hav- 
ing played through the “official” program 
he was compelled to respond to the thun- 
derous applause by giving half a dozen en- 
cores and it was nearly six o’clock before 
the hall was cleared. He first played one 
of Bach’s Organ Fugues, transcribed by 
Liszt, and this was followed by a group by 
Chopin, including the Funeral March So- 
nata which I have never heard played so 
fast before. Then came Beethoven’s E 
Major Sonata, op. 109; Schumann’s Car- 





Morgan Kingston, the Former Coal 
Miner, Who Has Arisen to Fame as a 
Covent Garden Tenor 


naval, op. 9, and finally some études by 
Liszt. Mr, Paderewski was in a decidedly 
exuberant mood during the entire after- 
noon, and Rubinstein would never have 
known his “Valse Caprice,” which was one 
of the “encore” pieces, had he heard it 
changed into a thunderous presto. Another 
“extra’ was a Mazurka of Chopin, and 
more beautiful and poetical playing one 
cannot conceive. It was worth all the rest 
of the recital. 

Many very beautiful songs, familiar and 
unfamiliar, were included in Edith Clegg’s 
program, in which upward of a dozen con- 
temporary composers were represented at 
the Bechstein Hall on Tuesday evening. 


Miss Clegg has excellent taste, besides be- 
ing an accomplished singer, and is one of 
the few English artists engaged for the 
opera at Covent Garden. One of her most 
successful selections! on Tuesday was a 
spirited song by Paul Puget, “Chanson de 
Route,” which she was obliged to repeat. 
The German composers drawn upon were 
Strauss, Weingartner, Marx, Bungert and 
Arnold Mendelssohn, and in the German, 
as in the French, Miss Clegg’s enunciation 
was notably good. A group of folk songs 
and English selections by Archy Rosenthal, 
Herbert Hughes, Easthope Martin and 
Roger Quilter completed the list. The ac- 
companist was Ethel Attwood and Archy 
Rosenthal varied the program pleasantly 
with two groups of pianoforte solos. 

Concerts of music for two pianos are 
comparatively rare and mostly dull. That 
given on Wednesday afternoon by Mme. 
Carreno and Herr Bachaus was the ex- 
ception which proves the rule. The unan- 
imity was remarkable and each played with 
conviction. The works for the combina- 
tion of two instruments heard were Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in D, Sinding’s Variations in 
EK Flat Minor, and Liszt’s Concerto Pathé- 
tique. Both recital givers were heard also 
in very familiar solos and both were of 
course encored. It is worth recording that 
they played on two pianos of different 
make. 

Harold Bauer made Bach and Beethoven 
alternate in the program of the first of two 
recitals given at Bechstein Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon. The plan served to show 
each composer in characteristic light. Bach 
was represented by the Preludes and 
Fugues, Nos. 3, 22 and 36, from ‘“Wohl- 
temperiertes Clavier,” and Beethoven by 
the Sonatas in D, E Flat, and C Minor, 
Op. 10, No. 3; Op. 81 and Op. t11 re- 
spectively. All were played with com- 
manding ability and both composers were 
presented with ample temperamental charm. 

ANTONY M. STERN. 





Queen Victoria’s Favorite Singer 


Grisi was the favorite singer of Queen 
Victoria when the latter was a girl—a fact 
revealed in Victoria’s diaries between the 
years 1832 and 1840, now being published 
by authority of King George. The little 
princess was also a great admirer of Mali- 
bran and was much disturbed by the death 
of that great soprano. “She will be and is 
a very great loss, indeed,’ commented the 
future queen; “for although I liked and ad- 
mired Grisi by far more than Malibran, I 
admired many parts of the latter’s singing 
very much, in particular those touching 
and low notes which gave one quite a 
thrill.” 





Emile Sauret, the violinist, has been 
playing again in London lately. 
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THE CLAQUE AT THE METROPOLITAN 


The claque was very much in evidence on Tuesday 
night of last week at the New York début of Titta 
Ruffo. Its members were principally distributed 
among the standees at the back, where they were held 
in admirable discipline by their leader. There was also 
another contingent in the gallery. , 

While it would be unjust to Mr. Ruffo even to sug- 
gest that all the applause which he received was manu- 
factured, it is true that at times the principal part of 
the applause, especially cries of “Bis!” which resulted 
in his giving an encore of the Drinking Song at the 
end of the second act of “Hamlet,” came almost ex- 
clusively from the claque. 

Two years ago we called attention to the existence 
of the claque. We even went so far as to print inter- 
views with some of the leaders. We gave the tariff. 
And in our effort to decry—and, if possible, abolish— 
an institution which, while it flourishes in Europe, we 
consider un-American, we were supported by editorial 
articles in the New York World, a paper which seems 
ever ready to take up abuses from which the public 
suffers. 

While the claque is an established institution abroad, 
here it can be said with truth there are many foreign 
artists who object to pay a claque, who do not believe 
in a claque, who protest against the claque, as, witness, 
several encounters last season and the season before 
between artists of distinction in New York and Phila- 
delphia and the leaders of the claque, accounts of 
which disturbances got into the daily papers. It is but 
fair to the management of the Metropolitan to say as 
explicitly as possible that it is radically opposed to the 
claque, but confesses itself powerless to suppress it. 

That the public as well as artists suffer from the 
claque system, let a single instance suffice. It is one 
of many: 

Mme. de Cisneros, a singer of considerable reputa- 
tion, played the part of the Queen mother in the pro- 
duction of “Hamlet,” and rendered her réle with con- 
spicuous dignity and dramatic force. She sang such 
music as the score allotted her, which was not much, 
exceptionally well. Indeed, her efforts were so pleasing 
to the audience that at the end of one scene there was 
a disposition to break into applause from all parts of 
the house. This was instantly checked by the claque, 
who hushed it down. 

Here is our main contention with regard to this in- 
stitution, namely, that it does not merely undertake to 
lead applause for those who make the proper arrange- 


Business Manager 


ments with it, but goes further, and undertakes to 
stifle the expressions of approval on the part of the 
public in cases where such arrangements have not 
been made. 

As we said, the claque has always been an institu- 
tion in the opera houses in Europe, and also in South 
America. We are also aware that many artists ap- 
prove of the existence of a claque, the ground that they 
take being that sometimes audiences are apathetic or 
do not know when to applaud, and with a well-organ- 
ized claque an expression of approval is at least started 
by the claque, which approval is everything to the 
artist as an encouragement to his efforts. Some of 
the greatest artists are frank to admit that it is very 
dificult for them to work up to the necessary effects 
during an opera if the audience is inclined to be 
apathetic, whatever be the reason, and they therefore 
welcome the efforts of the claque to stir up the public. 

While this is perfectly true, we insist that a hired 
claque which collects tribute is an un-American institu- 
tion. Our cosmopolitan audiences, especially in New 
York, are sufficiently well educated, sufficiently con- 
versant with operatic affairs—and their standard is of 
the highest—so that they need no prodding on the 
part of hirelings with stentorian voices to shout 
“Bravo!” and “Bis!” and will always respond to the 
artist’s endeavors when they consider such response 
to be deserved. 

Our objection to the claque, therefore, is based upon 
two main considerations: 

First—That it is un-American, and wholly unneces- 


se in this city. 

© Secondly—That it should be abolished, for the main 
reason that it undertakes to stop applause which the 
public may be inclined to give when the artists in 
question have not paid the customary tribute. 

In this our stand is absolutely unassailable. We be- 
lieve that the better sentiment of the musical world 
and of the musical public will support us in our con- 
tention that here in New York we have outgrown an 
institution which, however much it may be a feature 
and a custom in Europe, is against our spirit of free- 
dom—certainly when it undertakes to suppress an 
opinion of approval, because the artists the public de- 


‘sires to applaud have not made the necessary arrange- 


ments with the gentlemen who “collect.” 

Now comes the everlasting question: “What are you 
going to do about it? How can the claque be sup- 
pressed?” 

Very simply! The claque can be suppressed when 
the artists agree among themselves absolutely to re- 
fuse to pay tribute! 





MUSICAL BIOLOGY 


As the modern scientists have discovered, life is a 
very elusive thing. They can get very close to it with 
their dissecting knives and their chemical analyses, but 
life itself persists in remaining securely hid. ‘This is 
just as true of the life in an artwork as in the life of a 
man, for it is the life of a man that goes into an art- 
work, and it carries with it its own proper qualities of 
elusiveness. 

Mr. Edison has of late been experimenting phono- 
graphically with upward of one thousand melodies or 
songs to find why it is that some music dies and other 
music lives. He will scarcely succeed. At least he will 
scarcely succeed in defining the outcome in the terms 
which in all probability he intends. 

It is not very difficult to tell why certain music of the 
past has lived and why certain other music has died. 
But, after all, the best way of expressing it is that the 
music which has lived was alive—was born alive— 
while that which died was dead at the start. 

The life that makes a composition live may be of 
various kinds. It may have been a vitality of the 
dramatic sense, a vitality of the sense of beauty, or of 
emotion. A living composition has a spirit as well as 
a body. There is something behind the notes, and a 
study of these will never precisely reveal what it is. 
There are plenty of pedants—we can find them in some 
of our conservatories to-day—who will show you that 
Beethoven did this and that, and that if you also do this 
and that your music, too, will be immortal. The 
trouble with these persons is that they are appreciators 
and not creators. Their mistake consists in not seeing 
that if you do not do something which your predecessor 
did not do, and the right thing, your music cannot pos- 
sibly live. 

Life, to be life, must always be displaying itself 
in new shapes. The most perfect imitation of the 
greatest master can never be anything but artistic 
death. 

It is possible that Edison could accomplish some- 
thing quite real with respect to the anaiysis of past 
masterpeices, but the determination of the life of an 
artwork lies with the creator and not with the scientist. 
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Hugo Heermann in Geneva 


The many American admirers of Hugo Heermann, 
formerly concertmaster of the Cincinnati Orchestra, 
will be interested to know that he has been appointed 
head of the violin department of the Conservatory of 
Music in Geneva, Switzerland. 


Bauer—Harold Bauer, the noted pianist, has been 
awarded the gold medal of the London Philharmonic 
Society. 


Vogt—Dr. A. S. Vogt, conductor of the Toronto 
Mendelssohn Choir, has been attending the music festi- 
vals at Birmingham and Blackpool in England. Dr 
Vogt proceeds this month to St. Petersburg. 


Melba—Mme. Melba has decided to take up her resi- 
dence in Paris about the middle of December, and it is 
expected that she will make her home there for a con- 
siderable period. 


Gluck—The acceptance by Alma Gluck of the taxicab 
services of a chauffeur who volunteered to take her to 
her Kansas City hotel in record time recently resulted 
in the soprano’s being injured in a crash with another 
taxi. 


_ Bori—Everywhere that the Metropolitan’s new Span- 
ish prima donna, Lucrezia Bori, goes on her musical 
travels she is accompanied by her father, Col. Vicente 
Bori (or Borgia), a retired officer of the armies of 
Spain, who devotes his entire time to relieving his 
daughter of all cares save those incident to her actual 
appearances on the stage. 


Van Eweyk—Among the soloists at a private concert 
recently given by Prince and Princess Friedrich Wil- 
helm of Prussia was Arthur Van Eweyk, the Dutch- 
American baritone. The prince, who is himself a skilful 
violinist, presented a program consisting of Mozart’s 
opera, “Idomeneo,” in concert form, preceded by scenes 
from “The Magic Flute” and a Bach cantata. 


_ Alda—Frances Alda, the Metropolitan prima donna, 
is a great admirer of such modern composers as 
Debussy, Massenet, Puccini, Charpentier and Strauss. 
One of her pet ambitions is to sing Louise in this 
country. “ ‘Louise’ and ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ will live 
and be more popular fifty years hence than they are 
now,” predicts Mme. Alda. 


Sylva—A tragic episode called Marguerita Sylva, the 
American prima donna, from her duties at the Berlin 
Opera last week to Paris, where a young American cho- 
rus girl who had been a companion and protégée of 
Miss Sylva, threw herself to her death from a fourth- 
story window. No one knew the cause of the cat. Miss 
Sylva’s place in Berlin was taken during her absence by 
another American, Estelle Wentworth. 


Brown—Business Controller John Brown, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, thinks he has discovered a 
future star in the person of thirteen-year-old Olivette 
Gandy, of St. Augustine, Fla. “The child has a most 
remarkable voice and is bright and clever,” Says Mr. 
Brown. He is so pleased with her singing that he has 
arranged for her to live with his parents on Long 
— and study under Jeanne Faure and Jessie Basker- 
vilie, 


_Henderson—W. J. Henderson’s first newspaper as- 
signment which turned him from a yachting expert inte 
a music critic was a concert given in 1883 by the New 
York Liederkranz. Although supposed to write a mere 
news report, Mr. Henderson submitted a three-quar- 
ters-of-a-column criticism that attracted much pleased 
attention. He had always been a student of music and 
something of a singer himself, so that the transition to 
his new field was altogether to be expected. 


Hartmann—Arthur Hartmann, the violinist and com- 
poser, resuscitated the obsolete viol d’amour in Berlin 
several years ago at a concert in the Philharmonie for 
the benefit of the Philharmonic Orchestra. He also 
plays the czimbalom quite remarkably, having studied 
this fantastic instrument in Buda-Pesth. He has 
played viola in string quartets and the double bass in 
an amateur orchestra. Mr. Hartmann’s familiarity with 
the orchestral, vocal and piano literature is equal to 
his knowledge of the violin concertos, and he has 
coached both pianists and ’cellists. Moreover there is 
not a standard violin or violoncello concerto that he 
cannot accompany on the piano from memory. 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 


While we must credit Andreas Dippel 
and his press agents for the skillful man- 
ner in which they roused public expectation 
with regard to their Two-Thousand-Dol- 
lar-a-Night baritone, Titta Ruffo, the re- 
sult proved that it is a difficult thing to 
meet public expectation when it has been 
over-stimulated. 

The announcement. that a baritone re- 
ceived Two Thousand Dollars a night was 


enough to set the entire musical colony 
crazy. Such rewards may go to a tenor or 
to a popular prima donna, but to a bari- 
tone! 

The general tone of the press was kindly, 
but marked by an underlying feeling of 
disappointment. While it was conceded 
that Mr. Ruffo was a phenomenon, there 
was a distinct tendency on the part of our 
leading critics to deny him the rank he 
claims. 

It was certainly unfortunate that Mr. 
Ruffo chose for his New York début 
Thomas’s “Hamlet,” an opera, which, as 
you know, never had any vogue, except in 
Paris, and which is a terrible travesty on 
Shakespeare’s immortal play. Not alone is 
the role of Hamlet unfitted to Mr. Ruffo’s 
talent, but in it he could not fail but chal- 
lenge comparison with all the noted actors 
who have appeared in it, and let us not 
forget that some of them, like Salvini and 
Rossi, were Italians. 

The character of Hamlet is associated 
with dignity, subtlety, grace and particu- 
larly with a repose, which is all the more 
effective because it conceals a deadly pur- 
ose. 

: In Mr. Ruffo’s hands Hamlet becomes 
an excitable creature, who rushes hither 
and thither without reason. 

That Mr. Ruffo is extraordinary, let me 
frankly admit. He has a voice of wonder- 
ful power in the upper register, but has 
forced it up so that the middle voice is 
cold and hard and unsympathetic. 

His “breath control,” as they call it, is 
so wonderful that I think he could stay 
under water for about three minutes, if he 
wanted to! 

A singer loses no opportunity to show 
off his voice but to appeal for approval by 
letting people see and hear how long you 
can hold a note or carry on a cadenza is 
wholly inartistic. I will admit that it ap- 
peals to the ignorant. 

One of the effects of the applause roused 
by such efforts on the part of -Mr. Ruffo 
has been to stimulate some of our other 
baritones into an endeavor to follow him 
and to show that they, too, have an opu- 
lence of tone—in their upper notes. I 
pray them to forbear! 

In a recent interview Ysaye, most poetic 
of violinists, declared that “the true mis- 
sion of the artist is to produce emotion— 
not amazement!” 

One of the reflections caused by Mr. 
Ruffo’s failure to attain the artistic suc- 
cess here in New York that was expected 
is that he did get it in Philadelphia. The 
question is: “Did he get it in Philadel- 
phia?” 

I am informed on reliable authority that 
the receipts at the Philadelphia Opera 
House on his first night were about $8,000; 
on his second performance they were about 
$7,000; and on his third performance about 
$6,000. 

* * * 

If we studied the story of Mr. Ruffo’s 
artistic career, we should find that his voice 
was in better condition than it is to-day 
before he began to use so much power in 
the upper notes, and we should also find 
that many of his faults and eccentricities 
are due to his having been overpraised in 
years past. 


Mr. Ruffo will console himself for any 
adverse criticism which he has met with 
here, by the reflection that he can go to 
South America, where he has been offered, 
not $2,000 a night, but $2,500. 

Key, the clever critic of the New York 
World, voiced my sentiment exactly, when, 
after hearing Mr. Ruffo, he wrote that he 
thought the directors of the Metropolitan 
ought to raise Amato’s salary. 

* * & 


Years ago there was, in New York, a 
very charming and talented woman by the 
name of Anna Lankow. She was known 
as an artist of the first rank, and also as a 
teacher of exceptional experience and 
ability. 

Among her pupils was a young lad, for 
whom she prophesied a successful career 
as a bass singer. She became so interested 
in him that before her death she induced 
him to change his name to hers. It seemed 
to her that in that way her work might 
live, and her memory be preserved in mu- 
sical circles. 

This young man appeared at the Metro- 
politan in “The Magic Flute” as Sarastro, 
last Saturday afternoon, and although his 
voice broke in his opening phrase which 
was possibly caused by nervousness he 
won an emphatic success. He is a singer. 
The beautiful melodies which Mozart wrote 
for the bass suited him exactly. I do not 
remember to have heard “In dieser heiligen 
Hallen” better sung since the days of the 
great Karl Formes, who for forty years 
was acknowledged as the greatest basso 
in Europe. He came as you know to this 
country later, and died a few years ago in 
San Francisco. ; 

Young Lankow’s voice has not the 
sonority and power that the voice of 
Formes had. It is, as Henry Meltzer sug- 
gests, in the style of the voice of Pol 
Plancon, though it has a greater range. 


x* * * 


Another débutante at the performance 
was Mrs. Parks, who sang the role of the 
Queen of the Night, made memorable by 
Ilma di Murska and others years ago. 

While Mrs. Parks’s performance was 
marred at first by such extreme nervous- 
ness that she was almost inaudible she re- 
covered herself and gave what might be 
called a very fair and acceptable rendition 
of her role. 

Unfortunately, she wholly misunderstood 
the character of the applause and so she 
came on again and again taking curtain 
calls that did not belong to her. 

I notice that Aldrich in the Times made 
a similar allusion to Mrs. Parks’s faux 
pas! 

By the bye, I think it was Aldrich who 
thought young Mr. Lankow flattened on 
some of his notes. It did not seem so 
to me. 

This brings up the question which I sug- 
gested years ago, and which recently was 
taken up by no less an authority than Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison, namely, that not only 
the orchestra but the voice sounds very 
different to people, according as they are 
seated in the vast auditorium of the Met- 
ropolitan. 

In other words, if a person is seated in 
a certain place, it is quite possible that a 
singer might seem to be off the key, when, 
as a matter of fact, he was not. 

Mr. Edison goes so far as to state: 

“Perfect balance of sound is only se- 
cured in a few seats near the center of the 
hall at the back, but in the front and on 
either side the music must of necessity be 
more or less unbalanced, and the cleverest 
acoustics cannot counteract this.” 

The artists themselves have always in- 
sisted that the best place to hear the voice 
is in the center of the gallery. 

* * * 


The London musical season has opened. 

How do I know it? 

Because they have given a performance 
of “Elijah.” 

The London musical season always opens 
with a performance of “Elijah.” It gives 
that air of “respectability” which is con- 
sidered necessary in England, to cover a 
multitude of artistic sins. 

The English are not musical in the same 
way that the Italians, French, Germans 
and the Americans are musical. In the 
first place, they are so bound to custom 
that anything that is out of the ordinary is 
foredoomed to failure. 

Harold E. Gorst, the son of a distin- 
guished political leader, who has studied 
music in Leipsic, recently startled the Eng- 
lish musical profession and musical public 
by delivering a lecture in which he took 
the ground that England is positively un- 
musical. 

During his lecture Mr. Gorst presented a 
novelty by asking his audience to listen to 
a ’cello solo, accompanied by a piano, with 
the lights turned up, then with them turned 
low, and then with them turned out, with 
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no liglit in the auditorium, except that of 
two candles on the piano. 

His point was, that when the attention is 
concentrated upon the music, it can be en- 
joyed much more than when it is dis- 
tracted by the glare of lights, the move- 
ments and appearance of people in the 
audience. 

This may be an innovation in England, 
but it is practically what obtains here at 
the Metropolitan, where before the cur- 
tain goes up, the lights are all turned out 
in the auditorium, except the red lights in 
the parterre boxes, and the lights that mark 
the exits, in case of trouble. 

x * * 

Your friend, Oscar Hammerstein, is 
suing Felice Lyne, whom at one time he 
boomed in London as a star, for libel. 

The cause of his action is based upon a 
newspaper interview with Miss Lyne, in 
which she made statements, one to the ef- 
fect that Mr. Hammerstein was a “dead 
duck,” and that his action towards her on 
a certain occasion had forced her to hit 
him on his bald head with a roll of music. 

As bearing upon this issue, it may be 
well to say that the Court of Appeals has 
just decided that calling a man dead, even 
advertising him as dead, is not in itself 
libel. It may be unpleasant to him and his 
friends, but in the eyes of the law it is not 
libelous. 

So that had Miss Lyne been satisfied 
with suggesting that Mr. Hammerstein was 
defunct, he would have had no cause of 
action. It is because she suggested that he 
was a defunct bird that Mr. Hammerstein 
has acquired a status in court. 

A woman would smile if you called her 
a kitten—but you had better make your 
exit speedily should you venture to call 
her a cat. In the same way, a man would 
be rather flattered if you suggested that he 
was a “jolly dog,” but he would be very 
much insulted if you called him a hound 
or a puppy. 

The paragraphers in the newspapers sug- 
gest that Mr. Hammerstein is trying to 
sound the directors of the Metropolitan 
with regard to their permitting him to start 
another operatic venture in New York, if 
his productions were confined to opera in 
English. 

Whether the directors who paid a million 
or more to get Mr. Hammerstein out of 


the field for ten years would be willing to 
virtually cancel the contract, even with cer- 
tain restrictions, | consider doubtful. 
Their decision will probably be, that if 
they once open the door, it would be very 
difficult to close it again! Yours 
MEPHISTO. 


Stokowski Pleads for Woodwind Players 


“Tl should like to make a plea to young 
American musicians to study woodwind in- 
struments and the horn,” writes Leopold 
Stokowski, the conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, in a letter to The Violinist. 
“There is great demand for good players 
of these instruments, and the salaries are, 
in general, higher than in the string sec- 
tion. For woodwind instruments I would 
advise students to study in Paris or Brus- 
sels. For the horn in Berlin, Leipsic or 
Munich. Sut in Boston they can find 
players equal to, if not better, than any in 
the world.” 


MacDowell as a Teacher 


While teaching, MacDowell had _ the 
habit of walking energetically up and 
down the room. One could actually feel 
the magnetism of his personality, writes 
Henry F. Gilbert in the New Music Re- 
view. He made you do things. And woe 
to the pupil who thought he was going to 
have an easy time. He was always vigor- 
ous and virile, both mentally and physi- 
cally, and gave the impression of great 
strength. So earnest did he become on 
occasion that I have had him follow me 
to the front door and shout after me as | 
crossed the street, “Now, wake up! 
WAKE UP!” 


Catching the Dramatic Editor Napping 
[Vaudeville Note in New York ‘Evening 
Mail’’] 

_Titto Ruffo, formerly a blacksmith in 
Chicago, was given a hearing at a private 
performance at the Victoria yesterday and 
William Hammerstein engaged him imme- 
diately. His baritone voice is of unusual 

strength and tone. 





Carlo Albani, the Italian tenor, who made 
a few appearances one season at the Man- 
hattan, has been singing at the Palace 
Theater, London. 
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N a rational, progressive musical educa- 
tion for children the first principles to 
be inculcated are those appertaining to time 
and tune. In other words, the sense of 
rhythm has to be aroused and the ear has 
to be cultivated. To accomplish this the 
education at this.stage should consist of 
singing: the singing of folk songs or of 
standard classical melodies of a simple 
character, in class. Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid upon the need for collective 
singing of folk songs or of their alterna- 
tives just named. 

In our country we have no “folk songs” 
as the term is usually understood. France, 
Germany, Austria and Russia are particu- 
larly rich in them. England possesses many, 
chiefly the “catch,” the “round” tunes. for 
popular games and children’s songs; even 
Italy, Spain, Norway and Sweden have a 
few. Owing to the heterogeneous charac- 
ter of its population our country has prac- 
tically nothing in the nature of a folk song, 
nothing in the shape of words and melody 
wedded to each other that has been handed 
down from ancestor to descendant for sev- 
eral generations, sung by children and by 
children’s children, and entered into the 
lives and hearts of the people, both young 
and old. This stage of a general musical 
tendency has not yet been reached, for va- 
rious reasons too long to be examined here. 
But it will be reached. It is inevitable. 

Indeed, in a way, a beginning has already 
been made. Such songs as My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” “Dixie,” “Home, Sweet 
Home,” “The Last Rose of Summer” (no 
matter its origin), “The Red, White and 
Blue,” and a few other simple, well- 
constructed melodies allied to wholesome 
words that stir the heart to a healthy en- 
thusiasm for home or country, are good 


examples of the kind required by the 
people. 
While “Alexander’s Ragtime Band” ex- 


cited enthusiasm and noise from a mixed 
audience in a similar way with all the 
ephemeral music of this species—heard to- 
day and gone to-morrow—that same audi- 
ence will be touched to the depths by a 
sympathetic rendering of the simple songs 
mentioned; the auditors will be made to 
think. In such songs there is no need for 
eccentric employment of brass, cymbals and 
big drum, but just simple airs with simple 
words, with or without the simplest kind 
of accompaniment. 


Dahlias In Music 


The composer of to-day, in his seeking 
after something new—new chords, new 
progressions, new forms, new coloration— 
passes by the fragrant but humble violet 
and lily-of-the-valley and takes up _ the 
dahlia and poinsettia, gorgeous but without 
perfume. The music that appeals to every 
one and that lives is that which is most 
simply constructed: and expressed. Its 


germ is in the music of the heart, of the 
people—in a word, of “folk song.” 

One modest example out of possible 
scores: “Papa” Haydn, the “father of the 
symphony,” composed a humorous trio for 
voices entitled in English, “Maiden Fair, O 
Deign to Tell”; a simple melody, simply 
harmonized. It was so much to his taste 
that he employed the same idea in the 
“Surprise” Symphony. But our surprise 
comes not from the “Paukenschlag,’ but 
from the fact that a very brief examination 
will show us the great similarity of the 
melody of the slow movement to “Ba! Ba! 
Black Sheep, Have You Any Wool?” of 
nursery days. An this again is almost 
note for note identical with the French 
ronde enfantine: “Quand les poules vont 
aux champs,” which dates some hundred 
years before the “Surprise.” 

There can be no doubt that the proper 
place for inculcating folk songs is the 
schools; not the schools of music, but the 
municipal and state schools. Instead of 
selecting for the position of supervisor of 
music in our public schools women and 
men who have usually more political “pull” 
than musical knowledge and endowment; 
instead of appointing those whose sole 
qualifications have been obtained in some 
normal school, whose teachers and super- 
visors are of the caliber just stated, let 
each State (each State association, if you 
will), entirely irrespective of politics and 
politicians, elect as supervisor the very best 
musician obtainable in the State. This su- 
pervisor, woman or man, should be a thor- 
ough musician, able to sing, to play the 
piano or organ, to read perfectly, should 
have a first-class working knowledge of 
harmony and composition, be recognized as 
an all-round practical musician of expe- 
rience and, if possible, be a composer. 


Cultivation of Folk Music 





By such supervisors selection should be 
made of simple standard songs, like those 
mentioned, compositions of a similar nature 
invited from composers of known merit, 
their own efforts employed in the produc- 
tion of suitable works, and by degrees 
a repertory should be formed of pure, 
simple melodies allied to pure, uplifting 
thoughts of home and country, that will 
be adopted and used by every school in the 
United States. In this manner we would 
have a music that would be passed on from 
year to year, from parent to child, until 
those songs of our childhood become the 
folk songs of the nation, to which all our 
people respond, as to the unfurling of the 
flag, because it is an integral part of them- 
selves. 

We have not yet arrived at that point, 
although we see the future ahead. Some 
may ask what are we aiming at, first of all, 
in giving a child musical instruction. To 
develop his ear and his sensibility, mu- 
sically speaking. In order to attain this we 
must give him melodies to study, the mu- 
sical quality of which springs from a nat- 
ural source, and which from the meaning 


of the words are calculated to touch his 
heart. It is quite evident to musicians that 
modern popular music does not in any re- 
spect give us what we need. This “pop- 
ular” music is not made to last and its 
words have nothing ennobling about them. 


Lyricising the Geography 


Are our good composers trying to satisfy 
the undoubted popular demand for good 
but simple music? Not at all. We see 
composers who are highly gifted in melodic 
invention turning out imitations of Jap- 
anese, Chinese, Indian, Oriental, French 
and German melodies and oddities of har- 
monization. Yet who among them gives us 
a “Home, Sweet Home” which results in 
as much applause to a $2,500-per-night 
artist as all her grand opera arias? There 
are many capable composers whose works 
nevertheless seem like the result of too 
refined culture, hot-house plants with bril- 
liant colors, artificial masterpieces. Even 
when they endeavor to put themselves on a 
level with their pupils by an affectation of 
simplicity, that simplicity is either too evi- 
dently assumed or it becomes a platitude. 

Then there are the composers who ex- 
press general ideas which have been formed 
in the city: vague patriotism, theoretical 
trees, fields, grass and skies, birds they have 
only read about, conventional epithets and a 
democratic conception of Nature. In this 
way the fishermen of Gloucester or of New 
Bedford, the cotton pickers of Carolina, 
the miners of Montana, the stockyard work- 
ers of Chicago, the breezy Westerners of 
Colorado, the esthetes of Boston, the fruit 
growers of California and Florida, and the 
authors of Indiana, will sing in unison 
songs written by some resident of 
New York or some other large city 
—songs in which the dwellers of the 
plains and the toilers in mines 
celebrate the glories of a “Life on the 
Ocean Wave,” while the loggers, trappers 
and mariners will tell of “Down in a Coal 
Mine,” where they have never been, and 
of which they have no conception. Owing 
to lack of conviction caused by want of 
sympathy with unknown conditions, the ef- 
fect produced will be one of perfect indif- 
ference or utter weariness. 

The composer who would produce real 
popular songs, true folksongs, must not en- 
deavor to impose his form of thought upon 
the people. He must remember that this 
country is composed of all nations that 
need welding together. Let them all have 
music, popular music, which rings of their 
native country, but give them in your com- 
positions music and words that are elo- 
quent of their adopted section of the coun- 
try, of their family life and of devotion to 









their new Fatherland. The ideal of Amer- 
icans who sing is not to sing like New 
Yorkers, or like Bostonians (speaking of 
matter, not of manner). Each section 
should preserve its own mark of individu- 
ality, its own manner of expressing its style 
of living and being. 


Daily Life Mirrored in Song 


Let us remember in our compositions for 
popular singing that every agriculturist, 
sailor, soldier, mountain, plain or city 
dweller is impregnated with the spirit of 
the life he leads. Let us also remember 
that, unless we take a man as an inert, 
isolated, empty type, we have no right to 
consider him as detached from everything 
that makes up his daily life; and that, con- 
sequently, only one melody is capable of 
satisfying his heart by satisfying his ear, 
and that is the one which expresses his 
daily life and feelings, which speaks to 
him of ordinary observances and familiar 
sights of all, in short, that makes up the 
life which he understands. 

If we observe this we may be able to lead 
him to an appreciation for music and to 
give him musical taste and obtain from each 
strongly marked section of the country an 
equally strongly marked difference of mu- 
sical individuality. It would be a wonder- 
ful triumph, if, instead of hearing, say, in 
Denver, a reproduction of the latest New 
York song successes, we could listen to 
simple music redolent of the big, breezy 
life of the Westerner. Each section of 
this country, wonderful in its contrasts, 
would present a fertile field for the imag- 
inative composer. 

Folk Music in Public Schools 


For these reasons among others, the mu- 
sical education of the people should te 
inaugurated and fostered in the grammur 
and high schools of every State by the 
teaching of folk songs (similar to those 
herein described and totally unlike the so- 
called popular song of the day) by the very 
best instructors obtainable. Here is work 
in abundance for competent teachers, facile 
composers and poets who, like James Whict- 
comb Riley, can put simple, every-day 
thoughts into simple, virile words. 





Farewell Butt-Rumford Concerts Prior 
to American Tour 


Following their short tour of the Con- 
tinent, Mme. Clara Butt, the English con- 
tralto, and her husband, Kennerley Rum- 
ford, baritone, are returning to England 
for a .series of important appearances 
which will be in the nature of farewells 
prior to the singer’s departure for America. 
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in “Martha,” Nuri in “Tiefland,” Queen of 
Night in “The Magic Flute,” Sophie in the 
Richard Strauss “Rosenkavalier,” her work 
in this opera being highly complimented 
by the composer, and the title rdle of “Die 
Barbarina,” by Dr. Neitzel. 

At the close of the season Mme. Hansa 
sang for Mr. Dippel and was engaged by 
him for the season of 1913-14. This sea- 
son she is singing in Berlin at the Kur- 
fiirsten Opera, and at present is taking the 
principal role in the new opera “Kuhrei- 
gen,” having sung the part twenty times 
since September 7. Mme. Hansa has rare 
personal charm, marked ability as an ac- 
tress and a voice of purity and sweetness. 
It is expected that her début with the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Company next fall 
will be made in “The Secret of 7 a al 
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American Soprano Reappears After Sev- 
eral Years’ Absence 


Gracia Ricardo, an American soprano, 
heard a few years ago in our concert halls, 
made her reappearance on Thursday after- 
noon, November 21, at A®olian Hall in a 
song recital. 

Her program was calculated to interest 
the majority of music lovers and was far 
from conventional. In Schumann’s “Das 
Verla. ne Magdelein,” and “Der Knabe 
mit dea: Wunderhorn” she showed a com- 
mendable equipment as a singer of lieder, 
while her old Italian Caldara and Jomelli 
numbers were well managed in spite of the 
somewhat nervous attack she exhibited. 
“Stille Sicherheit” of Franz, wonderful 
song that it is, was repeated, and the 
Brahms and Wolf songs were done in 
good style and with nice interpretative 
qualities. 

A novelty was presented in “Acht Kin- 
derlieder,” still in manuscript and dedi- 
cated to the singer by Adolf Arenson, and 
these little songs, nicely sung, were pleasing 
to the audience. In the arrangement of 
MacDowell’s piano piece, “To a Wild 
Rose,” as a song. Mme. Ricardo did the 
best work of the afternoon, giving it with 
poetic taste. On the whole, the impression 
she made was a favorable one, her enun- 
ciation being excellent and her vocal qual- 
ity pleasing, if not of any especially notable 
timbre. 

Carl Deis, who should be heard oftener 
in the concert field, played remarkably fine 
accompaniments throughout the afternoon. 





Photo by Goldensky. 
Ethel Hansa, as Herself and as “Mimi” 
in “La Bohéme” 





PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 22.—Ethel Parker MARINE BAND’S TOUR ENDS 


Hansa, a Philadelphia girl, who has been £2 2 2 = == 

abroad for several years and who has won Manager Radcliffe ana: His Organization 
success in opera in Germany, has been en- Made New Travel Record 

gaged by Andreas Dippel as one of his eee 

principal sopranos for next season. Mme. WaSHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—Manager 
Hansa studied for three years with Mrs. Radcliffe has returned to Washington after 
Osborne in this city, continuing her train- a tour to the Pacific Coast with the United 
ing with Mrs, Duff in Paris, and studying States Marine Band. Every one is de- 
voice and action in Vienna and Berlin un- lighted over the financial and artistic suc- 
der the best masters. She made her op- cess of the trip. It is believed that Man- 
eratic début in Elberfeld, at the Stadt The- ager Radcliffe has made a record in trav 
ater, in September, IOII, as Cio-Cto-San in cling 11,000 miles in forty-nine days, pre- 
“Madama Butterfly,” winning instant suc- senting eighty- six concerts in Seventy-eight 
cess, and during the winter appeared as_ cities. Never before has the Marine Band 
Mimi in “La Bohéme,” Filina in “Mignon,” of the National Government been given 
Olympia in “Tales of Hoffmann,” Martha | such an opportunity of being heard so far 
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from home and among such varying audi- 
ences. So close was the time scheduled 
that on several occasions the trains waited 
for the close of the concert, which was 
made longer by encores. 

Lieut. Santelmann and his entire band 
are enthusiastic over the West and the 
royal reception given them. In cities where 
more than one concert was presented the 
attendance increased with each perform- 
ance. “I believe if we had stayed longer 
in San Francisco,” remarked Mr. Rad- 
cliffe, “we would have soon had an audi- 
ence outside the hall as large as that within, 
the increase was so great.” 

Mary Sherier, the soloist on this occa 
sion, wast most heartily received every 
where. Director Santelmann so combined 
the numbers of his programs as to include 
the classic, operatic and popular that he 
pleased all his audiences. 

In speaking of this tour Manager Rad 
cliffe said, “This time we moved so rapidly 
that we could only touch the high places, 
but on the next tour of the Marine Band 
to the Coast we will take in some cities in 
the valleys.” 

The instrumental soloists were Jacques 
Van Poucke, clarinet; Robert Seel, flute; 
George Frey, euphonium, and Peter Lewin, 
xylophonist, all members of the Marine 
Band. 

This was Mr. Radcliffe’s first concert 
tour to the Pacific Coast. He is at present 
busy with the completion of plans to take 
Victor s:erbert and his orchestra over a 
similar route in the Spring W. HH. 


WHERE ‘BAUER IS ‘PLAYING 


Eminent Pianist Wins New Laurels on 
European Tour 


Harold Bauer was compelled to cut short 
a femarkably successful tour of Norway 
and Sweden in order to fill a long series 
of return engagements in England, where 
he had played but a short time previous. 
The distinguished pianist, who, it is now 
announced, will return to America for the 
entire season of 1913-14, is in the midst of 
his most successful European season. 

He opened his continental tour with two 
orchestral appearances in San Sebastian 
and then went to England for a tour that 
proved remarkably successful, with Thibaud 
and Casals. The latter tour, though lim- 
ited, necessitated concerts every day and 
included appearances under the most dis- 
tinguished auspices. From England Bauer 


went direct to Christiania, where he opened 
his season with an orchestral appearance 
at the Opera, playing the Schumann Con- 
certo and the Liszt Hungarian Fantasie. 
The opera house was completely sold out 
and enthusiasm was so pronounced that 
two recitals were immediately arranged and 
given the following week before crowded 
houses. After a whirlwind tour of the 
provinces Bauer went to Stockholm and 
then back to London for his first recital 
November 14. 

The unmistakable favor with which 
Bauer met in .vorway makes it probable 
that the pianist will return for a supple 
mentary tour in the Spring. In London an 
November 21 Bauer played with the Lon- 
don Philharmonic, the occasion being made 
notable by the presentation to the soloist 
of the society’s gold medal. This is re- 
garded as an extraordinary honor, the only 
pianists living who have received it being 
Paderewski and Sauer. Following another 
Knglish tour, including two additional Lon 
don recitals, Bauer returns to France early 
in December. One of the most important 
engagements scheduled is an annearance at 
the Paris Conservatoire. 


McCORMACK AT HIPPODROME 


Tenor Sings in Church Concert Before 
Cardinal Farley 


John McCormack, the Irish tenor, ap- 
peared as the principal attraction in a con 
cert at the New York Hippodrome last 
Sunday evening in aid of the Catholic Pro- 
tective Society, the occasion being made 
notable by the presence of a number of 
church dignitaries, including Cardinal Far 
ley. The popular tenor’s offerings com 
prised a Verdi aria; Landon Ronald’s 
“Down in the Forest’; an old English air, 
“The Slighted Swain,” and a set of Irish 
songs, including “The Lark in the Clear 
Air,” by Esposito, and Spencer Clay’s 
“The Foggy Dew.” These numbers were 
received with the tumultuous enthusiasm 
typical of the usual McCormack audience, 
and the tenor was most generous with his 
encores, the inevitable “I Hear You Calling 
Me” meeting with its customary ovation. 

Other numbers on the program were pre 
sented by Frederick Saase, cornetist, and 
a quartet composed of John Finnegan, 
tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral; Louise 
Potter, Rosemarie Campbell and W. F 
Hooley, besides selections by the Hipp 
drome orchestra. 
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THE UNKNOWN LAST ACT 





Greatest Episodes of Opera That Un- 
happy Commuters Are Forced to Miss 


Opera rests largely on the wealthy and 
socially elect for its existence. Yet, as 
the Philadelphia North American reminds 
us, they who support it have the least op- 
portunity to see a whole performance. 
Under normal conditions they get only the 
middle portions, the second and third acts. 
Dinner engagements retard their arrival, 


the need of catching trains for their sub- 
urban homes enforces an early departure. 

It matters not how nearly divine may be 
the strains that are dispensed. “Can't af- 
ford to miss that train” is a thought that 
constantly obtrudes to mar full enjoy- 
ment of some of Faust’s melting renditions 

of “Salut demeure chaste et pure,” the 
swaying passion of the wonderful love 
scene in the second act of “Tristan und 
Isolde,” the strident return of the vic- 
torious Rhadames in “Aida,” the gay street 
gathering of the larking artists and gri- 
settes in the second act of “La Bohéme” 
or the somber power of the great duet be- 
tween Ortrud and Telramund in “Lohen- 
grin.” 

This condition is particularly unfor- 
tunate, in view of the fact that nearly 
every opera is written for its climax. 

Wagner attained the towering summit 
of his genius in the marvelous finale to the 
Nibelung legend, reserved for the final 
scene of the “G6tterdammerung,” when 
earth and heaven seem to rage, totter and 
crash to oblivion in unison, while the hap- 
less Briinnhilde at the moment of her im- 
molation stands alone in the midst of her 
shattered romance and the end of the 
world and its gods. To miss one note of 
this scene is not to know Wagner. Yet it 
comes so late as to be a closed book to the 
commuter. TIsolde’s “Liebestod” is the 
crowning glory of “Tristan und Isolde,” 
yet its final note seldom dies away before 
midnight. 

The pathetic death of “Madama Butter- 
fly,” the sonorous farewell of Wotan in 
“Die Walkiire,” the glorious quartet from 
“Rigoletto,” the exquisite beatification of 
poor little Jean in “The Juggler of Notre 
Dame,” the vengeance of Don José on the 
fickle Carmen, the cloyingly beautiful duet 
between Rhadames and Aida as they pre- 
pare to meet together their doom in their 


living tomb, the touching end of Mimi sur- 
rounded by Rodolfo and his artist friends 
in their garret, the thrilling duet between 
Stegfried and Briinnhilde, the more grate- 
ful because of the curious inspiration of 
the mighty Richard that made him hold 
back till the final scene of the drama, the 
appearance of its only female character; 
the weird horrors enacted by Doctor Mir- 
acle in “The Tales of Hoffman” and the 
great death scene of Othello in Verdi's 
opera of that name, are all numbers that 
come close to the finish of their particular 
operas. 


THOMPSON PIANO DEBUT 








Young Pennsylvanian Shows Promise in 
New York Recital 


New York heard another aspirant for 
piano honors on November 20 in the 
Eolian Hall recital of John Thompson, a 
young Pennsylvanian, who gained much 
of his training with Maurice Leefson, of 
Philadelphia, a later period of study hav- 
ing been passed with Scharwenka. In 


technical equipment the young pianist 
proved to be extremely well grounded, 
and while he did not reveal any great 


depths of poetic feeling he exercised a 
commendable restraint and presented his 
numbers in a careful manner, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional over-use of the 
sustaining pedal. 

Mr. Thompson’s musicianly program 
gave him an opportunity to display the 
variety of his resources, his gifts finding 
expression in the Brahms Rhapsody, No. 
1; the Henselt Toccatina, in which his 
facile performance won prolonged ap- 
plause, and the Minuet of his teacher, Mr. 
Leefson, in which his finger technic was 
especially crisp. The Liszt Fantasie on 
B-A-C-H, a Chopin group and the Saint- 
Saéns-Liszt “Dance Macabre” were among 
the other offerings of the young per- 
former. a ee 





Richmond Chamber Concert with Boston 
Opera Soloist 


RicHMoNb, Va., Nov. 17.—Richmond 
music lovers were given a rare treat by 
the Bostonia Sextet in a chamber music 
program assisted charmingly by Alice 
Eversman, dramatic soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. Myrtle Redford, of 
Richmond, was Miss Eversman’s accom- 


panist. G. W. J., Jr. 
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We Two Together (high voice) 
Smugglers Song (Kipling) 


Sung with success by Clarence Whitehill, Cecil Fanning, Francis 
Rogers, Paul Dufault, Sidney Biden and others 


(high voice) 











HAARLEM SOCIETY MUSICALE 





American String Quartet and Reinhold 
von Warlich Arouse Enthusiasm 


Highly diversified was the program 
which attracted an overflow attendance to 
the first morning musicale of the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society on November 21 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. This organization of 
New York women had assured an interest- 
ing two hours of music by engaging the 
American String Quartet—composed of 
Gertrude Marshall, Evelyn Street, Adeline 
Packard and Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee 
—and Reinhold Von Warlich, the Russian 
basso, with Alberto Bimboni, as the sing- 
er’s able accompanist. 

Feminine audiences in New York are 
not easily aroused to enthusiasm before the 
luncheon hour, but this difficult feat was 
accomplished by the artists on this oc- 
casion. Mr. Von Warlich displayed a de- 
lightful command of the recitalist’s art, 
proving to be a most finished lieder singer 
and a graphic interpreter of balladen, as 
well as an intelligent artist in the field of 
Elizabethan songs, as shown in a group 
of seven airs, with a resultant encore. Of 
the ballads Loewe’s “Tom der Reimer” was 
especially well sung, while he gave an ap- 
pealing interpretation of a dozen of the 
songs from Schumann’s “Dichterliebe.”’ 

In the Haydn C Major Quartet the 
sterling Boston ensemble of women musi- 
cians made a most profound impression, 
the rich body of tone and the fine re- 
gard for delicate shading drawing forth 
rounds of warm applause. The first violin 
of the quartet, Miss Marshall, appeared as 
an extremely effective soloist in a Bach Pre- 
lude, a Mozart Minuet and an added num- 
ber, string accompaniments of sympathetic 
subordination being supplied by the re- 
maining members of the quartet. Two 
movements of the Debussy Quartet, op. 10, 
were given a presentation of the utmost 
refinement and beauty. mc tae © 


TRIBUTE TO SCHROEDER 








Warm Appreciation Accorded ’Cellist in 
His New York Recital 


Several hundred music lovers, who had 
formed a high opinion of the art of Alwyn 
Schroeder, as displayed with the Kneisel 
Quartet and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, gathered at A®olian Hall, New 
York, on November 20, to hear the re- 
cital of the veteran ’cellist, in which he 
was assisted by his daughter, Hedwig 
Schroeder, pianist. The most significant 
moment of the evening was the tribute of 
applause which greeted Mr. Schroeder 
when he appeared alone for the first time 
to play his set of unaccompanied solos, 
after he had already given a splendid per- 
formance of the Rubinstein D Major So- 
nata with Miss Schroeder. Here the au- 
ditors made the noted ’cellist feel that, in 
spite of his daughter’s charm and talent, 
he was the lion of this particular oc- 
casion. 

No evidence of diminishing powers was 
noted in the ’cellist by the audience and 
its applause was most hearty for the four 
unaccompanied Bach numbers, which were 
followed by a demand for an encore, Mr. 
Schroeder adding another Bach ’cello 
composition. In Max Bruch’s “Kol Ni- 
drei” the performer contributed his best 
playing of the evening and the Handel 
Minuet won a repetition, while the Coss- 
mann Tarantelle called forth an encore at 
the program’s close. 

Miss Schroeder’s performance in the 
sonata was satisfying in the main, and she 
won success in her solos, the Debussy offer- 
ings being happily presented with a re- 
petition gained by the “Jardins sous la 


pluie.” R.. mM 


Yolanda Méré in Stirring Recital at 
Colorado Springs 


Cotorapo Sprincs, Cor., Nov. 20.—The 
art of Mme. Yolanda Mér6é made a pro- 
found impression upon the large audience 
which heard the Hungarian pianist in her 
recital under the auspices of the Musical 
Club. She received the strongest burst of 
applause after her performance of the Ca- 
priccio Staccato by Vogrich, a portion of 
which she repeated. 
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A NEW EDITION OF BACH 





Editors 





Eight-Volume Publication by Schirmer a Complete and Definitive 
Presentation of the Organ Works—Widor and Schweitzer the 








[* the publication of the complete organ 
works of Johann Sebastian Bach* the 
house of G. Schirmer has undertaken one 
of the most significant and artistically val- 
uable enterprises of its career. This edition 
has been aptly termed “critico-practical,” 
and to make it authoritative two distin- 
guished organists, the one Charles- Marie 
Widor, representing the French school, and 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the German, have 
been engaged as editors. 

The appearance of the first volume last 
Spring was welcomed by organists through- 
out the country, who found in it precisely 
what its publishers had in mind when they 
planned it, namely, an authoritative edition 
which would give them the music of Bach, 
untampered, that is, without any phrasing 
or fingering or pedaling, leaving these mat- 
ters to the discretion of the performer. It 
will, therefore, be seen that this edition has 
not been intended as an educational one; 
its chief claim is a place in the library of 
the serious musician who desires to have at 
hand as fine an edition of the works of the 
great Leipsic cantor as can be prepared. 

Within the last few weeks the second 
volume of this edition has appeared and 
contains the “Preludes and Fugues of the 
First Master-Period,” containing, among 
others, the much played “Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor,” the “Lesser G Minor 
Fugue” and many others of the best known 
works of Bach. In a prefatory note the 
editors express their view that “of all 
Bach’s organ pieces the appeal of the Pre- 
ludes and Fugues of the First Master Pe- 
riod to the hearer is perhaps the most 
elemental, and the interpreter will always 
experience something of the effect which 
the master himself must have felt when he 
brought out in these pieces for the first 
time everything in wealth of tone and pos- 
sibility of combination that the organ could 
yield.” 

The suggestions at the beginning of the 
volume for performing these works are 
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quite complete and contain much that is in- 
teresting. It would seem that this method 


of helping the performer would be of as 
great if not greater material aid than the 
conventional method of marking the music 
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Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the German 
Editor of the Schirmer Edition of 
Bach 


on the page. There are dignity and au- 
thority in all the statements that Mr. 
Widor and Dr. Schweitzer make and their 
opinions will surely prove valuable to the 
concert organist. 

_ It matters little whether the organ teacher 
in America finds in this edition something 
that seems to him to be of service in 
guiding the musical path of his pupils. 
Several prominent teachers, among them 
H. B. Jepson, a member of the Department 
of Music-at Yale University; Seth Bing- 
ham, a member of the same faculty; R. 
Huntington Woodman, the noted composer 


and organist, and Will C. Macfarlane, city 
organist of Portland, Me., have already in- 
dorsed it as such. The fact remains that 
no edition of Bach has been put before the 
public up to date that carries with it the 
same detailed finish, the same preservation 
of the original manuscript and authorita- 
tive editing that this present one does. 

As regards the manner in which the pub- 
lishers have chosen to bring it out—and 
here the matter of engraving, printing, 
paper, etc., enters in—one need say no more 
than that it is in the usual Schirmer fash- 
ion, which implies of course that it is as 
attractive as possible. 

If one were asked to express in brief 
what the place of this edition is, it might 





Charles-Marie Widor, Representing the 
French School as Editor of the 
Schirmer Edition of the Organ Works 
of Bach 


he said that it occupies the same ‘position 
among the many editions of Bach as do 
the Von Bulow edition of the Cramer 
Etudes, the Mikuli of Chopin and the d’Al- 
bert of Beethoven’s sonatas for the piano- 
forte. It is in short an epochal edition and 
reflects the highest credit on its editors and 
publishers. A. WALTER KRAMER. 

*JOHANN SEBASTIAN’ BACH 
Works. _A_ Critico-Practical Edition. Edited bj 
Charles-Marie Widor and Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 
Volume II, Preludes and Fugues of the First Mas 
ter-Period. Published by G. Schirmer, New York. 
Price: Paper, $2.00; cloth, $3.00. 
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MME. SZUMOWSKA’S RECITAL 


Pianist’s Program Gives Both Instruc- 
tion and Artistic Pleasure 


The audience that assembled on Friday 
afternoon of last week to hear the first of 
a series of three “lesson recitals” at the 
serkeley Theater, New York, given by 
Mme. Szumowska, the Polish pianist, was 
not as large as the excellence of the offer- 
ing warranted. 

Mme. Szumowska has appeared in this 
city before and her instructive afternoons 
have been much admired. The program on 
Friday was devoted to the “Evolution of 
the Sonata Form” and the works chosen 
were Couperin’s “Sceur Monique,” Scar- 


latti's A Major Sonata, Mozart’s in the 
same tonality and the Op. 109 of Beethoven. 
_ The method which the pianist pursues is 
first to establish the atmosphere necessary 
to the subject, proceeding then by playing 
the themes of the various works and ex- 
plaining them simultaneously. Suggestions 
as to the kind of tone suitable to the works, 
pedaling and tempo hints are given, making 
the recital of rare value to the student. 

After a short intermission Mme. Szu- 
mowska returns and plays the entire pro- 
gram through, just as at a regular piano 
recital, Her playing is noteworthy for its 
poise and musical feeling. Technically, too, 
there is much to praise and a firm grasp of 
the music chosen is always evident. 


A. ‘W. K. 
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SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


Baritone Comes to the Rescue When 
Sammarco Falls Il]l—Rachmaninoff 
and Handel on Program 





The second Friday afternoon concert of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, which 
took place in AZolian Hall on November 22, 
offered as the principal orchestral features 
Handel’s first “Concerto Grosso” in the ar- 
rangement of Max Reger and Rachman- 
inoft’s E Minor Symphony. The soloist 
was to have been Mario Sammarco, but 
owing to his illness Hector Dufranne, the 
French baritone, was hastily substituted. 
He sang the “Legend of the Sage Bush” 
from Massenet’s “Jongleur” and a group of 
French songs. 

Max Reger’s revision of Handel’s music 
is of the kind that is calculated to appeal 
to the reader of the score rather than the 
listener. There is no tampering with the 
music itself and it is scarcely likely that 
the uninformed musician would realize that 
Reger or any one else had had a hand in 
the version. Reger’s additions have been 
merely the addition of phrase-marks, slurs, 
accents, dynamic indications and the like. 
He has also written out the continuo part 
in full harmony from the original figured 
bass. 

The Concerto was performed in a man- 
ner that was worthy of its beauties. The 
strings especially covered themselves with 
glory. The work was received with every 
sign of approval. Equally fine was the 
playing of the orchestra in the weighty 
symphony of Rachmaninoff. The sym- 
phony is no stranger here. But it is one 
which must a!ways be heard with increasing 
pleasure. The element which militates 
most strongly against it is its enormous 
length—its duration is out of proportion to 
its contents, admirable as these are. Of 
rich color, harmonic warmth and solid or- 
chestration the symphony is a_ chef 
d’wuvre. It is also rich in melody, espe- 
cially the Adagio, in which the melodic 
arches are of superb span. Rachmaninoff 
is one of the really individual melodists of 
this melodically sterile age. 

Mr. Dufranne was in fine voice and he 
sang with all his wonted intelligence and 
finish of phrasing. He seemed inclined to 
overlook the small size of the hall in giv- 
ing forth the full volume of his voice, but 
for the rest his work afforded every cause 
for satisfaction. a Ae 


Louisville Quintet Club Appears as 
Quartet 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Nov. 1%—An _ enthusi- 
astic audience heard the second concert of 
the Louisville Quintet Club. Owing to the 
absence of Mrs. J. E. Whitney, the pianist 
of the organization, the program was made 
up entirely of string quartets. The offer- 
ings were the E Major Quartet of Rubin- 
stein; Schubert’s Quartet, op. 29, and two 
arrangements by Carl Schmidt, Padre Mar- 
tini’s “Gavotte,” and Grieg’s “Humor- 
esque.” The latter was repeated as an en- 
core. rt, Fr. 


Young Harrisburg Pianist in Chopin 


Program 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Nov. 18—Newell AI- 
bright, a twenty-year-old Harrisburg pian- 
ist, exhibited mature talents as a Chopin 
interpreter in a program of the Polish com- 
poser’s works on November 14. The num- 
bers included the A Flat Ballade, twelve of 
the Etudes, and the E Minor Concerto, 
with Frederic C. Martin at the second 
piano. 

Marguerite Melville, the American pian 
ist, of Vienna, is to play in Sheffield and 
other English cities, besides London, this 


FRIC 


Leonard, Berlin; Daniel Mayer, London 
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Management: Harry Culbertson, Chicagc 
Personal Address: 
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MISS HINKLE WITH THE 
BOSTON APOLLO CLUB 


Soprano Shares in Honors Awarded Di- 
rector Mollenhauer and His Splen- 
did Chorus 


Boston, Nov. 14.—The opening of the 
season for the Apollo Club, which has done 
excellent work under the able direction of 
Emil Mollenhauer, was a brilliant occasion. 
The soloist engaged was Florence Hinkle, 
the New York soprano, and her. work was 
such as to call forth enthusiastic comment 
on all sides. 

The program was an interesting one, pre- 
senting the cliorus—one of the _ best 
choruses of men’s voices in the East, by the 
way—in Parkers “The Lamp in the West,” 
an arrangement of Schubert’s “Du bist ‘die 
Ruh’,” Bruno Huhn’s- “Cato’s Advice,” 
Kremser’s “Night Greeting,” Brahms’s 
“Farewell, Faint tieart,” and several other 
numbers by Shelley, Mohr, Lacome and 
Von Weinzerl. In all of these the club 
showed its splendid qualifications, its firm 
and solid foundation, its rich and sonorous 
volume of tone and its precision in attack 
and release. Mr. Mollenhauer’s conduct- 
ing is of a kind to call forth the highest 
praise and the thorough work which he 
has done with this body of voices was re- 
flected in the performance on this- occa- 
sion. 

Miss Hinkle had an ovation for her art- 
istic singing. She has already been recog- 
nized as one of the very ablest sopranos in 
the concert-field to-day and her perform- 
ance with the club only strengthened the 
favorable impression she has made hith- 
erto. Her voice is one of rare beauty and 
her art is notable. She sang Hiie’s “J’ai 
pleuré en Reve,” Massenet’s “Chant Pro- 
vencal,” Bachelet’s “Chere Nuit,” Liszt’s 
“QO Komm im Traum,” Purcell’s “Come 
Unto These Yellow Sands,” Salter’s “Her 
Love Song” and Cornelius’s ““Im Lenz.” 
Her handling of the French songs was ex- 
traordinary; she has the ability to indi- 
vidualize in each song and her interpreta- 
tions are of a high order. She was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm and was 
obliged to add extras, the most pleasing of 
which was Charles Gilbert Spross’s “Will 
o’ the Wisp.” 








Clara Marie Jaeger Sings Ambitious 
Program in Montclair 


Montcrair, N. J., Nov. 25.—Clara Marie 
Jaeger, soprano, assisted by Herman Hup- 
feld, violinist, and Oscar Haase, accom- 
panist, appeared in recital at Montclair on 
November 21. Miss Jaeger’s program in- 
cluded songs by Tschaikowsky, Mozart, 
Saint-Saéns, Beach, Ronald, Chadwick, 
Becker, Reinecke, Weil and Haase. Miss 
Jaeger’s voice is a resonant lyric soprano 
and she acquitted herself most creditably 
in the ambitious program. Her most ex- 
acting number, Mozart’s “Voi che Sapete,” 
showed excellent vocal technic and good 
ideas of interpretation. Mr. Hupfeld 
proved himself an able assistant. Mr. 
Haase was represented on the program 
with three songs which were most favor- 
ably received. 





Holding-Jepperson Concert at the New 
York Musicians’ Club 


Those members of the Musicians’ Club 
who were present at the club on Sunday 
evening, November 24, were delighted by 
the fine playing of the young American 
violinist, Franklin Holding, who was heard 
in Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo  Capriccioso,” 
Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois,’ Wilhelmj’s 
arrangement of Schubert’s “Ave Maria” 
and Beethoven’s G Major Romanza and 
Menuet in the same key. He displayed a 
very capable technic and a warm, round 
tone that made a deep impression on his 
hearers, and was much applauded. Max 


Herzberg played musicianly accompani- 
ments for him. 
Florence Jepperson, a young Boston 


contralto, sang four songs by Hallett Gil- 
berté with fine effect, ably accompanied by 
the composer. 





Maria Mieler-Narodny’s Passaic Recital 


The Passaic (N. J.) Monday Afternoon 
Club gave a musical reception to the public 
school teachers of the city on November 
18, and a packed audience enjoyed a pro- 
gram consisting mostly of Finnish and 
Russian songs, but also of numbers by 
English and German composers sung by 
Maria Mieler-Narodny. For the songs in 
Finnish or Russian the singer gave a short 
explanation of the text. 





Jacobs Quartet Concert 


The Max Jacobs Quartet is to give its 
first concert of the season on Tuesday eye- 
ning, December 3. The program will be: 
Mozart’s Quartet in B Flat, a Gretcha- 
ninow Quartet, op. 2, heard for the first 
time here and Dvorak’s Quintet, op. 81. 
Carolyn Beebe will be the pianist in the 
Dvorak work. 
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w.W ard-Stephens 


Teacher of. 


“I have studied with Mr. Stephens and I 
know of no man in this country more ca- 
pable of helping one in rhythm, interpreta- 
tion, and a thoroughly musical appreciation 
of Lieder, Oratorio and Opera.” 


“Of all my acquaintances I know of no 
American more talented than Stephens. 
He has the 
edge, of inspiring others. 


“Stephens is a great musician whom I sin- 
cerely admire.” 


Among those who have studied with Mr. 
Stephens are: 
Jomelli, 
Cant, 
Genevieve 
William Wheeler, 
Florence Fiske, and many others prominent 
in concert and operatic fields. 


Address all communications to Ward -Stephens 
253 West 42d Street, New York 
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Sanderson, Jeanne 
Elizabeth De 
Hudson, 
Dunlap, 
Harrison, 


Inez 


Applications may now be made for ad- 
mission to Mr. Stephens’ SUMMER 
CLASS FOR TEACHERS beginning 
June 15th and ending Sept. 15th, 1913 


Phone 3956 Bryant 
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AMERICAN TOUR 1912-1913 
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sion of true musical feeling and the art of delivery.’’ 
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KUNWALD WINS NEW 
FAVOR AS DIRECTOR 


Cincinnati Approves of New Or- 
chestral Conductor— Clarence 
Whitehill Soloist 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 23.—The concerts given 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
served to make the symphony patrons still 
better acquainted with Dr. Kunwald’s con- 
ducting and strengthened the very excel- 
lent impression made at the concerts of a 
week ago. Naturally there is much interest 
in Dr. Kunwald’s manner of conducting 
and his interpretations, but tliat the musical 
devotees approve is evident and no doubt 
most gratifying to the directors of the or- 


chestra who were responsible for Dr. Kun- 
wald’s coming. Not only are Dr. Kun- 
wald’s readings satisfactory in the work- 
ing out of details but they are a source of 
pleasure by reason of the fact that he 
strives to represent the composer in his 
interpretations, his own musicianship being 
shown in a most unobtrusive way. 

The program of this week included Web- 
er’s overture to “Der Freischiitz,” “Die 
Frist ist um” from “Fliegende Hollander,” 
Wagner; the “Unfinished Symphony,” 
Schubert; symphonic poem, “Don Juan,” 
by Strauss; W otan’s Abschied und Feuer- 
zauber” from “Die Walktre,” Wagner; 
Overture to “Tannhauser,” Wagner. The 
soloist was Clarence Whitehill. 

Throughout the rendition of the pro- 
gram there was evidence of a better un- 
derstanding between musicians and con- 
ductor than at the first twain of concerts 
and the public may expect truly wonderful 
results, for the orchestra has perhaps never 
contained more capable musicians than it 
does this season. The rendition of the 
familiar “Tannhauser” overture under’ Dr. 
Kunwald was such as Cincinnatians have 
perhaps never heard before at these con- 
certs; and the “Don Juan” was given in a 
manner which brought forth shouts of 
“Bravo!” from all parts of the house and, 
too, from an audience which has been char- 
acterized as cold and wunappreciative in 


















To fill a series of im- 
portant engagements 
which his limited stay this 
season would not permit 
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former years. The beautiful “Unfinished” 
symphony of Schubert, as given under Dr. 
Kunwald’s baton brought out beauties 
hitherto unknown to many in the audience. 
It was a musicianly reading, free from any. 
suggestion of the cloying sweetness with 
which parts of it are often invested. The 
reading of this symphony is alone enough 
to establish Dr. Kunwald permanently in 
the hearts of the symphony patrons. 

The coming of Mr. Whitehill, who made 
a splendid impression when he sang at the 
last May festival, had been anticipated 
with keenest pleasure and his singing was 
received with sincere appreciation. Al- 
though encores are not permitted, Mr. 
Whitehill was recalled at least ten times 
and graciously brought the conductor to 
the stage with him in recognition of the 
superb accompaniment. v.. E. E. 








ROSALIE WIRTHLIN 
TO MAKE TOUR WITH 
THOMAS ORCHESTRA 
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Rosalie Wirthlin, the Prominent Con- 
tralto, Engaged as One of Quartet of 
Soloists on Thomas Orchestra Spring 
Tour 


When the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
goes on tour in April, 1913, Rosalie Wirth- 
lin, the contralto, will be one of the quartet 
of soloists to accompany it. With this 
Miss Wirthlin adds another important en- 
gagement to her Winter schedule, including 
an appearance with the Minneapolis Sym- 


phony Osgchestra and with the Chicago 
Apollo Club, in Georg Schumann’s 
“Ruth,” with the composer conducting. 


Miss Wirthlin’s oratorio and concert ré- 
parts of 
practically all the best-known oratorios 


and a long list of songs. 


Elman with New York Philharmonic in 
Brooklyn 


The New York Philharmonic Society 
and Mischa Elman attracted an audience 
that the filled the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Sunday afternoon, Noverber 24. 
The opening number, “A Merry Overture,” 
the new eomposition by Felix Weingartner, 
left the auditors in an alert mood, and cor- 
dial enthusiasm prevailed throughout the 
program. The “Peer Gynt” Suite was pre- 
sented with vivid emphasis and Beetho- 
ven’s Seventh Symphony was beautifully 
played. There were many recalls for EI- 
man, whose performance of the Brahms 
Concerto was a superb tribute to that mas- 
ter. <2 





Loving Cup for Mabel W. Daniels, Bos- 
ton Composer 


3oston, Nov. 25.—A silver loving cup 
was given Mabel W. Daniels, as a token 
of recognition of her talents at the last 
meeting of the Brookline Morning Musica! 
Club. The program was devoted entirely 
to the compositions of Miss Daniels, who 
presided at the piano. Duets were sung by 
Mrs. Ellis and Mrs. Dyer. Two of her so- 
prano songs were sung by Anna Jones. 
followed by several three-part songs by the 
club chorus; the “Villa of Dreams,” by 
John Daniels, tenor, and other selections. 


MARY GARDEN AND 
YSAYE JOIN FORCES 


Soprano and Violinist Furnish 
Unique Combination for New 


York Recital 


Eugen Ysaye and Mary Garden (strange 
combination!) joined forces in a recital 
last Tuesday afternoon. Alone each could 
draw an audience of notable size. To- 
gether they proved an attraction amply 
potent to crowd Carnegie Hall to its limits 
and the house would doubtless have been 


even more crowded had there been more 
room to crowd. The artists played and 
sang singly for the most part and then 
brought the afternoon to a c.ose by uniting 
in a presentation of Gounod’s “Ave Maria.” 
However the more critically disposed were 
inclined to relish this particular offering 
there was no doubt that a large percentage 
of those present heard it with the con- 
firmed belief that it marked the apogee of 
the afternoon’s glories. 

The most substantial musical fare of the 
concert was provided by Mr. Ysaye, who, 
in addition to the violin obbligato in the 
above-mentioned song, contributed Bee- 
thoven’s G Major Violin Sonata (the 
eighth), Saint-Saéns’s B Minor Concerto, 
the Wagner-Wilhelmj ‘“Albumblatt,” a 
George Hué “Romance” and the Chabrier- 
Loeffler “Scherzo-Waltz.” It would be a 
troublesome task to decide whether it was 
in the sonata or the concerto that the Bel- 
gian violinist disclosed his consummate 
artistry to best account. Both perform- 
ances were peerless in their multitudinous 
beauties. The serene and lovely Beethoven 
Sonata was played with flawless taste, with 
classic purity of style and with alternating 
grace, brilliancy and whole-souled emotion. 
The assistance provided by Camille De- 
creus—whom the program naively de- 
scribed as a “pianist-accompanist”—was 
worthy of the violinist. There are no finer 
interpreters of the wonderfully melodious 
Saint-Saéns Concerto than Mr. Ysaye, and 
his presentation of it provoked applause 
that continued until he had returned to the 
stage at least a half a dozen times. It was 
a magnificent feat tonally, rhythmically and 
poetically, even in spite of a badly exe- 
cuted passage of harmonics in the slow 
movement. 

Miss Garden, who arrived from Europe 
the day before, delighted by the same means 
by which she always delights. Her singing 
is of the kind which changes not. It is 
now what it was last year and what it was 
two, three and four years before that. 
Criticism of it has long since gone out of 
fashion. However, she looked resplendent 
and stunning in amazing apparel which 
sartorial connoisseurs declared to have 
hailed from the Rue de la Paix or its 
vicinity. She was as rich a feast to the 
eye as Ysaye was to the ear and was ar- 
dently welcomed. Her numbers included 
Marguerite’s death song from “Mefisto- 
fele,” the “Ave Maria” and some songs by 
Godard, Hué and Strauss. H. F. P. 








Stapleton Murray and Hans 
Kronold with Troy Society 


Troy, N. Y., Nov. 25.—The Troy Vocal 
Society, Christian A. Stein director, gave 
the fourth concert of its thirty-eighth sea- 
son recently with the assistance of Marie 
Stapleton Murray, soprano, and Hans Kro- 
nold, ’cellist, as soloists. 

Mrs. Murray sang her numbers delight- 
fully. Her voice is a pure soprano of good 
range and technically under control. Her 
enunciation is clear and distinct, so much 
as to make her singing a noteworthy fea- 


Marie 


ture. She rendered three songs by Ronald, 
from “A Cycle of Life” and a group of 
old English and modern songs, in English. 
She was compelled to respond to many re- 
calls and was heartily encored. Mr. Kro- 
nold was heard in several characteristic 
‘cello compositions and was enthusiastically 
received. His playing was finished and yet 
virile and he deepened the impression made 
in a former appearance. 

The chorus sang well and with the very 
worthy attributes of good intonation, pre- 
cision and tone. 





New Honors for Arthur Hartmann 


Following his election last week as an 
honorary member of the Buffalo Society 
of Musicians, Arthur Hartmann was 
elected honorary member of the Clef Club 
of Seattle, Wash. This event is to be cele- 
brated by a large banquet to be held at the 
Hotel Savoy, Seattle, December 7, follow- 
ing Hartmann’s Seattle anpearance and on 
his return from Vancouver. 








PAUL 


MORENZO 


TENOR 


Soloist at Toronto Festival 
with Mme. Sembrich 





Boston Post. 
Mr. Morenzo, who has toured France, Italy 


and Germany, possesses all those desirable 
attributes, his diction is unusually clear, 
and it was apparent that he had given 
thought to his phrasing. He was well re- 
ceived. He is a more thoughtful and con 
scientious singer than one meets with every 
day. 

Boston Herald. (Criticism by Philip Hale.) 

Mr. Morenzo sang Cielo e Mar from La 
Gioconda, and songs by Strauss, Stojowski 
and Leoncavallo, and as an enocre, ‘ll 
Sing Thee Songs of Araby.’ Mr. Morenzo’s 
voice has pleasing qualities. 

Patterson Herald. 

Mr. Morenzo possesses a clear, well-ringing 
voice, and sang with excellent expression. 
He sang an encore for which he rendered 
Leoncavallo’'s ‘‘Mattinato.’”’ Samson and 
Delilah was superbly sung. It was in this 
duet that Miss Potter and Mr. Morenzo won 
their heartiest applause. 

Newark (N, J.) Star. 

Mr. Morenzo, tenor, appearing with Miss 
Garden, was also a new comer to the local 
stage, added a spirited Morning Hymn, by 
George Henschel, which was his best number. 
The artist who hails from Holland, though 
of Spanish blood, is possessed of a clear voice. 
He sang with ease and fluency, and there 
was a charm in his method and his manner 
that won for him a cordial greeting. 
Patterson (N. J.) News. 

Paul Morenzo was heard to good advantage 
in the tuneful airs of Samson and Delilah, 
sharing the honors with Miss Potter in the 
famous duet. 


Address c/o Musical America 
505 Fifth Ave. New York 














Pipe Organ Pieces 


By EDWARD M. READ 


Offertoire in Ab.............. $0.75 
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Prelude and Melody in F..... .60 
eee .60 
SPE Meee. kivissaes. Se 
Festival March. (Eb) sass uk Grae .60 
Meditation. (Eb)............ 50 
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E. M. Read’s compositions are 
noted for their attractive auali- 
ties and all-round usefulness. 
They are melodious, without 
being commonplace, and are 
fitted to be used in the Church 
Service. 


Send for complete catalog of pipe organ 
compositions and books. 


White-Smith Music Publishing Co. 


I ENT tench 6 ous 62 and 64 Stanhope St. 
_ NEW. EEL bos 30.09 45. e00 13 East 17th St. 
eo: rr 316 So. Wabash Ave. 
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CARUSO 


is singing 
**LOVE IS MINE’’ 


(Clarence Gartner) 
This charming ballad selected by the 
great tenor as his second venture in 
English has proved a worthy stccessor 
to the World-Wide Success 


**FOR YOU ALONE’’ 
(Henry Geehl) 
The first song sung in English by 
CARUSO. 

To be had of all music dealers and 
Edward Schuberth & Co., 11 East 22d 
Street, New York. 

Keys for all voices. Orchestrations 
published 














IN AMERICA ENTIRE SEASON 
1912-1913 


ALBERT 


QUESNEL 


TENOR 


Management ::: WOLFSOHN BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 








Tindale Music Cabinets 


“A Place for Every Piece, 
Every Piece in its Place.” 
Various sizes, de- 

signs and finishes. 

$15.00 to $65.00. 
Monthly payments 

if desired. Cabinets 

for Christmas de- 

livery should be 
selected now. 

CALL OR WRITE 

a ‘‘BOOKLET 


TINDALE CABINET CO. j 
1 W. 34th St., New York — 




















Compositions by 


Harry M. Gilbert 


Pianist on Tour with 
David Bispham 


VIOLIN PIECES—*‘ Mario 
SS eee nettes,’’ a Scherzo Played Ly 
——$— Miud Powell. “Aspira 
tions,” Andante C Cae * Friendship," A Melodic Sketch. 
PIANO SOLO—"Gabrielle,"’ Valse ce Concert. 
SONG—"Bid Me to Live,"’ Four Keys 


Published by 
M. WITMARK & SONS, New York 
144-146 West 37th Street 


: DAISY GREEN 


Pianist Accompanist Ensemble 


On Tour Past Two Seasons with 
LILLA ORMOND, Mezzo Soprano 


Address: Hotel Monticello Telephone: 
35 W. 64th Street, New York 1390 Columbus 


F REDERIKSEN 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
VIOLIN STUDIOS 
426 Fine Arts Building Chicago, all. 
Residence ’Phone, Lincoln, 7926 


CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 


SOPRANO 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera House 
For Concerts: MARC LAGEN, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Limited number of pupils accepted 
Address: 21 West 16th Street, New York 


= JOSEPH 


GOTSCH 


SOLO ’CELLIST 


Instruction—Recital—Concert 





























Address: "Phone 
1004 Madison Ave. 2568 Lenox 
~ CAROLYN i 
PIANIST 


In America—Season 1912-13 


Fine Arts Building CHICAGO 
crace DAVIS 
GRACE 


SOPRANO 
Oratorio, Concert, Recital 
Management: . . - FRED. O. RENARD 
216 West 70th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 











F composers who are prolific many are 
nothing else, while composers who 
really have something to say take more 
time in turning out their works. Kurt 
Schindler, conductor, musico-archzologist, 


pianist and student of musical development, 
is one of the latter division. He has writ- 
ten a goodly number of songs, many of 
them published. abroad while he was a very 
young man, some of them brought out here 
a few years ago. Since then he had not 
labored to any extent in the field of orig- 
inal composition until last Summer, when 
after a vacation he returned to New York 
“chock-full” of musical ideas, as the ver- 
nacular has it. 

From the press of G. Schirmer, New 
York,* come now no less than six original 
songs for a solo voice, with piano accom- 
paniment, and one of his inimitable “folk- 
song paraphrases,” a number of which are 
familiar to concert-singers throughout the 
country. New are “Three Sonnets of Me- 
dizval Italy, op. 14”: “The Lost Falcon,” 
“The Fairest One of All the Stars” and 
“Scorned Love,” “Three English Songs,” 
“Early Spring,” “Rondel,’ “Marian” and 
“The Birchen Taper,” a paraphrase on four 
folk-themes as sung in the provinces of 
Novgorod and Voronesh. 

The adjectives “excellent” and “extraor- 
dinary” may be fittingly apvlied to all of 
these songs, for they represent a very high 
degree of musical taste, culture and poetic 
imagination. Mr. Schindler has shown 
us before that he is an artist to his finger- 
tips; he has demonstrated that the average 
conventional song has no attraction for him 
and one can readily understand it on ex- 
amining his new works. 

In his settings of three of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s translations of medizval Italian 
sonnets he has thrown bare the core and 
heart of the period when these poems were 
created and has musically reflected their 
character in as truthful and successful a 
manner as possible. “The Lost Falcon,” 
with its sweep and unusual climax, is a 
most grateful song; in the “The Fairest 
One of all the Stars” there is an archaic 
atmosphere and an impassioned melodic 
beauty that few modern composers attain 
in their work. It should make Mr. Schin- 
dler’s name better known both here and 
abroad as a composer of great serious 
songs that have a purpose and a reason for 
existing. “Scorned Love” has much that is 
interesting in it, though its method of har- 
monization strikes one as being a bit for- 
eign to the old-time atmosphere which the 
companion songs exhale. 

Of the English songs, “Early Spring,’ to 
an Oscar Wilde poem, that fairly bubbles 
over with exultant joy and the freedom and 
buoyancy of life, is the best. Optimism is 
the keynote of this song, a Spring ode that 
is as bright and full of color as one can 
conceive. Characteristic touches in har- 
mony, in rhythm, in the general scheme and 
in the treatment of the poem are all worthy 
of close attention and prove once more 
that Mr. Schindler’s gift is a notable one. 
He has himself provided an unusually po- 
etic German translation for the song which 
is printed beneath the English text. It is 
an ideal song for such singers as Mme. 
Gadski or Mme. Fremstad. 

There is a decided charm in the “Rondel 
—Kissing Her Hair” to the familiar Swin- 
burne poem, though it does not reveal the 
melodic inspiration of the other songs. In 
the same way the setting of George Mere- 
dith’s “Marian” is pleasing, though it is 
without any notable individual features. 

About the arrangement which Mr. Schin- 
dler has made of the Russian “The Birchen 
Taper,” one may justly become enthusiastic. 
His gift in this direction is little short of 
phenomenal. In this case he has taken 
four individual themes as found in Eugenie 
Lineff’s book, “The Peasant Songs of Great 
Russia” and woven thém into a unit that 
has a similar charm to that which such 
things as his Tuscan “La Colomba” have 
exerted over music-lovers. The accompani- 
ment is most skilfully managed and pro- 
vides quite the proper background for the 
voice part, which will require above all a 
singer of intelligence to do it satisfactorily. 

Mr. Schindler is to be congratulated on 
these songs, for they show a more individ- 
ual note than was evident in his earlier 
compositions. It is to be hoped that he 
will continue to produce works on so high 





“THREE SONNETS OF Mept#vat Irtaty. For a 
Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Kurt 
Schindler, op. 14. Price 60 cents each. THREE 


Enctish Sones. For a Solo Voice with Piano 
Accompaniment. By Kurt Schindler, op. 15. 
Price 75 and 60 cents each. “THe BrircHeNn 
Taper.” Paraphrase on Four Russian Themes for 
a Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Kurt Schindler. Price 75 cents. Published by 
G. Schirmer, New York. 


a plane and contribute in this way to the 
literature of the modern art-song, under 
which categoryshis songs must undoubtedly 
be classed. 

* * * 


NUMBER of decidedly attractive 

piano pieces come from the press 

of Arthur P. Schmidt. Of these “Indian 

Summer,”t six piano sketches by G. Mar- 

schal-Loepke, is excellent teaching mate- 
rial for the early grades. 

Six “Norwegian Mountain Idyls,’ by 
Trygve Torjussen, op. 4, are splendid addi- 
tions to the literature and may be used by 
moderately advanced pupils with good re- 
sults. This composer was first presented 
by Mr. Schmidt to the musical world in a 
“Norwegian Suite” last Winter, a work 
which attracted much favorable comment. 
These idyls are entitled “To the Rising 
Sun,” “Mountain Gnomes,” “Valse Im- 
promptu,” “Cradle Song,” “Shepherd’s 
Dance” and “Midnight.” The last named 
is truly inspiring, with its twelve strokes 
toward the end. This composer rings his 
midnight gong high in the treble, a device 
which has the merit of being different 
from. the more _ conventional method 
adopted by many composers of tolling the 
midnight hour in the lower bass register 
of the piano. 

Rudolf Friml’s “Herald of Spring” is a 
fine salon composition written for the piano 
by one who knows how. Melodically it is 
less original than some things Mr. Friml 
has done, but it still is refreshing in its 
buoyant and thoroughly happy manner. 

A “Valse Impromptu” by Florence 
Newell Barbour is one of the best essays in 
this form done by a contemporary musi- 
cian. It is in the key of D flat Major—an 
excellent key for a waltz movement—and is 
varied in content, the second section in A 
flat Major supplying the proner contrast. 
It is a brilliant piece of medium difficulty 
and should have much success. 

* * * 
HE new secular octavo issues|| of the 
Oliver Ditson Company are again dis- 
tinguished for their general excellence. 

For women’s voices there are, for three 
parts, William G. Hammond’s “My True 
Love Hath My Heart,” “Love Is a Sickness 
Full of Woes,” “The Lost Heart,” W. 
Franke-Harling’s “Hush-Song” and, for 
four parts, George B. Nevin’s “Love Was 
Once a. Little Boy,” Alberto Randegger’s 
“Weaving Song” and an arrangement of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” by Ross Hil- 
ton, with an optional niano accompaniment. 

The issues for male voices include Clar- 
ence C. Robinson’s “Entreaty,” an arrange- 
ment by William Dressler of the “Sextet” 
from “Lucia” set to a text, “Now the 
Night in Starry Splendor,” Alberto Ran- 
degger’s “Strike the Anvil, Make It Sound,” 
Effie I. Canning’s “Rock-a-Bye Baby,” ar- 
ranged by Frederic Field Bullard, and 
Charles Dudley Underhill’s “Bend Low, O 
Dusky Night.” All of these are well done 
and their varied content will doubtless per- 
suade the choral conductor examining them 
to place more than one or two on his pro- 
gram. 

For mixed voices several interesting 
numbers are published. They are Alberto 
Randegger’s “Guardian Angels, Sweet and 
Fair,” and “Song Is Resounding,” Gustav 
Lazarus’s “Midst Verdant Woods, in Sun- 
shine Bright,” and two arrangements by 
W. Franke-Harling, the first of Stephen 
Adams’s “The Tar’s Farewell” and the 
second a setting of the Intermezzo from 
“Cavalleria” as a tenor or soprano solo 
with choral background to the text “Love 
Is Fair.” 

An attractive number is “Lola’s Sere- 
nade,” music by Ernesto Becucci, text by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. This is designated 
as a “waltz for mixed voices” and is a 
charming number for use on light pro- 
grams.. Two solo soprano voices are re- 
quired in performing it. The piano accom- 
paniment is idiomatic and not difficult. 

The editions are quite up to the high Dit- 
son standard and the issues bespeak an ac- 
tivity among choral composers that is in- 
deed promising at this time when one hears 
so frequently that interest in choral-music 





is rapidly dying out. A. W. K. 
*“InprAn SUMMER.” Six Sketches for the 
Piano. By G. Marschal-Loepke, op. 15. Price, 30 


and 40 cents each. Norwecian Ipyts.” Six 
Compositions for the Piano. By Trygve Torjussen, 
op. 4. Price, 30, 40 and 50 cents each. ERALD 
or Sprinc.” For the Piano. By Rudolf Friml. 
op. 76. Price, 75 cents. “Varse Impromprtv.” 
For the Piano. By Florence Newell Barbour. 
Price, 75 cents. All published by Arthur P. 
Schmidt, Boston, Mass. 

|Part-Soncs ror WoMEN’s Vorces. Prices, 8, 
10, 12, 16 cents each. Part-Soncs ror MEN’s 
Voices. Prices, 10, 12 and 20 cents each. Part- 
Soncs For MIxep Voices. Prices, 10, 12 and 16 
cents each. All published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston, Mass. 





ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSO 


Studio, 257 West 104th Street, New York City 


SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
Telephone, Riverside 8101 








MME. CAROLINE 


Hudson-Alexander 


RE-ENGAGED 
December 4th Defiance, 0. - (Recital) 
. 5th Cleveland, 0. - (Singers’ Club) 
‘** 10th New York City - (Banks Glee Club) 

** 11th Brooklyn, N.Y. - . 
(Plymouth Choral Society) 
** 12th Providence, R.1. (Arion Society) 
‘* 19th Boston, Mass. (St. Cecilia Society) 


Management; 


LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 














New Songs Sung with Immense Success 
By SIGNOR ENRICO CARUSO 
“*TARANTELLA SINCERA’’ 


By V. de CRESCENZO 
Neapolitan and English Texts 
*CORE’NGRATO”’ 
By S. CARDILLO 
Neapolitan and En,lish Texts. Price 60 Cents 


“FOR EVERMORE” 
By GEOFFREY O’HARA 
English Text only. Price 60 Cents 


G. RICORDI & co. 
14 East 43d Street New York City 


as KOEMMENICH 


Conductor N. Y. Oratorio Society 
Ar Mate Singing— Coachi ng 
AEOLIAN HAL 29-33 West 42d St. 
STUDIO: 1026-27 New York City 
Tel. Bryant 5826 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Conductor 
Residence Studio, 150 West 58th Street 
Tel. 2495 Coiumbus New York 


HELEN WALDO 


** The Peter Pan of the Concert Platform’’ 


Address: 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Price 60 Cents 











MARC LACEN, 


Manager  _— 


Edwin Hughes 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
Formerly Assistant to 
THEODOR LESCHETIZKY, 
Gare of Concert Direction: 
ALFRED SCHMIDT 
Theatiner str. 34, MUNICH 


Mme. CORINNE 


Rider-Kelsey 


SOPRANO 
(Rider-Kelsey—Cunningham Joint Recitals) 
CLAUDE 


Cunningham 


BARITONE 


For Terms and Dates Address 
Bracey Beaumont, 603 W. 138th St. N.Y. City 














Season 1912-1913 


Florence H INK LE: 


America’s Leading Concert Soprano 


With the following Organizations this Past Season: 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

Theo. Thomas Orchestra, 2 appear- 
ances 

New York Symphony Orehestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

New ae Oratorio Society, 2 appear- 
ance 

Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 6 ap- 
pearances. 

Handel & Haydm Soelety of Boston 

Philadelphia Choral Soelety. 

New Orleans Choral Soeliety. 

Apollo Club, St. Louis. 

Apollo Club, Minneapolis. 

Apollo Club, Brooklyn. 

Liederkranz Society, New York. 

Orpheus Club, Buffalo. 

Orpheus Club, Toledo. 

Worcester, Mass., Music Festival. 

Buffalo Music Festival. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Summer Festival 

Theo. Thomas Orchestra 

Festival Tour, six weeks. 
Dates for next season now booking. Management 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, I West 34th St., New York 
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ANDERSON GIVES RECEPTION 





Program by Prominent Artists at New 
York Manager’s Studio 


Walter R. Anderson, the musical man- 
ager, gave a reception on Tuesday even- 
ing of last week at his New York studio. 
There was a large gathering of musical 
personages present and a number of An- 
derson artists provided an informal mu- 
sical program which was most satisfying. 

The occasion was made notable through 
the presence in New York of the Amer- 
ican String Quartet of Boston, comprising 
Gertrude Marshall, first violin; Evelyn 
Street, second violin; Adelaide Packard, 
viola, and Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, 
‘cello. These artists gave a remarkable 
performance of the Andante from Tschai- 
kowsky’s Quartet, op. 11, the Finale of a 
C Major Haydn Quartet and the slow 
movement and Scherzo of the Debussy 
Quartet, op. 10. Their personnel proved to 
be made up of artists of the first rank and 
their ensemble was splendid, their interpre- 
tation of the Debussy work being in per- 
fect accord with the meaning of the French 
master. Miss Marshall, the first violin, 
was found to be a player of rare excel- 
lence and her associates were worthy in 
all respects. 

Much interest was provided by Grace 
Kerns, the young soprano, who did splen- 
did work in a group of songs, Whelpley’s 
“The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold,” 
Thayer’s “My Laddie” and Ronald’s “Down 
in the Forest,” and later the familiar 
“Louise” aria and “One Fine Day” from 
“Madama Butterfly.” In a Donizetti aria, 
Schumann’s “Du bist wie eine Blume” and 
Bruno Huhn’s convivial “Cato’s Advice,” 
Ludwig Hess scored heavily. Woodman’s 
“A Birthday” and Bemberg’s “Chant des 
Baisers” were beautifully sung by Marie 
Kaiser, a young soprano, whose voice has 
fresh and lovely quality. Gilbert Wilson, 
basso, gave splendid interpretations of 
Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus” and Marshall 
Kernochan’s “Smuggler’s Song,” his style 
and voice being well suited to these num- 
bers. Clifford Cairns also won much ap- 
plause in the Handelian air, “Hear Me, 
Ye Wind and Waves,” and in the Scotch 
song, “My Love She’s But a Lassie Yet,” 
which he sang to his own accompaniment. 
Accompaniments for the other singers 
were provided by Mrs. Gilbert Wilson, 
Carl Bruckhausen and several others. 





Archer Gibson Inaugurates Maine Organ 


Saco, Me. Nov. 12-—The following 
program was given at the inaugural recital 
of the new Estey pipe organ last evening 


by Archer Gibson, at the First Parish 
Congregational Church: 
Fantasia, Bach; From the Organ Concertos, 


Handel; “Madama Butterfly” (Fantasy on themes 
from the opera), Puccini; Improvisation of Ancient 
Melodies of the Christian Church; “Spring Song,”’ 
Gibson; “Liebestraum,” Gibson; Fantasy on “Cop- 
pelia,” Delibes; “Caprice Viennois,” Kreisler; 
‘Liebesfreud,” Kreisler; Transcriptions, a 
Wild Rose,” “A Deserted Farm,”’ “‘Moonlight”’ 
(Oriental), “Puritan Days,’’ MacDowell; Humor- 
eske, Dvdrak; Liebestod from “Tristan and Isolde,”’ 
Wagner; Pilgrims’ Chorus (“‘Tannhauser”), Wag- 
ner, 


The entire program was presented in the 
form of transcriptions made by Mr. Gib- 
son for his exclusive use. The organ is a 
three section organ with chimes attach- 
ment. The old church, which had in- 
stalled it in a Paul Revere bell, was burned 
in 1860. A boy went into the ruins and 
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The Frank Croxton 
Quartet Annual 


Fall Tour 
Direction: MARC LAGEN 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 











ecil Fanning 
Baritone 
H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 


Season of 1912-13 giving concerts in Ger- 
many, Italy and England. Available in 
America after September ist, 1913. Ad- 
dress: H. B. TURPIN, c/o American Ex- 
press, London, England, or H. B. TURPIN, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





YOUNG PHILADELPHIA SINGERS ON QUARTET TOUR 




















The Philadelphia Ladies’ Quartet—Left to Right: Margaret Dietrich, Frances Elliott, 
Kathryn Martin and Alice Glassmire 


HILADELPHIA, Nov. 22.—The Phila- 
delphia Ladies’ Quartet, a newly 
organized company of Philadelphia sing- 
ers, composed of Alice Glassmire, first so- 
prano; Margaret Dietrich, second soprano; 


Frances Elkott, first alto, and Kathryn 
Martin, second alto, recently gave its first 
concert at Ardmore, Pa., and has been 


hooked for a number of engagements un- 
der the management of W. A. Lawton, of 
Philadelphia. The young women are all 
pupils of Mrs. Phillips-Jenkins, one of the 
(Quaker City’s leading vocal teachers, who 
makes a specialty of training the female 
voice and confines herself to that field. 
The talented pianist and accompanist of 
the organization is Ethel Fink. 





picked up about two pounds of molten 
pieces of the bell and kept them for more 
than fifty years. When the contract was 
given for the new organ the pieces were 
incorporated in the chime bells of the in- 
strument. The organ was donated by Col. 
Richard Cutts Shannon, in memory of 
his brother, Charles W. Shannon, who for 
fifty years has served the First Parish 
Church as organist. E. 





New Castle Orchestra in Program of 
Serious Purpose 


New Caste, Pa., Nov. 22.—The New 
Castle Orchestral Society gave its first 
concert of the season on November 18 
with a program of serious content, under 
the baton of Edward F. Kurtz. The num- 
bers included Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s 
Cave” Overture, Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony, the Tschaikowsky “Marche 
Slav,” two ballets from the Berlioz 
“Damnation of Faust” and Grieg’s “Wed- 
ding Day at Troldhaugen,” all of which 
were performed in a meritorious manner. 
Mr. Kurtz also appeared successfully as 
a violin soloist, scoring especially with 
two of his own compositions. ' D. E. H. 


Tina Lerner’s Boston Success Results in 
Two Extra Recitals 


The inauguration of Tina _ Lerner’s 
American tour with a Boston recital on 
November 14 resulted in such unstinted 
praise and enthusiasm that two additional 
Boston recitals were arranged for her, the 
first to take place on January 4. After 
making two appearances with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra the young Russian 
pianist will appear on November 29 and 30 
as soloist with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, playing the Tschaikow- 
sky and Chopin concertos. Miss Lerner’s 
first New York appearance of the season 
will be an A£olian Hall recital on Jan- 
uary 6. 


Oberhoffer Talk on “Rhythm” with Or- 
chestral Illustrations 


MINNEAPOLIS, M1nN., Nov. 16.—The sec- 
ond young people’s concert by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Ober- 
hoffer conductor, attracted a large audi- 
ence which listened with rapt attention as 
Mr. Oberhoffer explained “Rhythm in 
Music” with orchestral illustrations. The 
musical numbers were all of marked 
rhythm, such as “The Blue Danube” 
Waltzes, Strauss; the Mendelssohn “Wed- 
ding March,” Edward German’s “Morris 








Dance,” Scharwenka’s “Polish Dance,” a 
Brahms Hungarian Dance and the gavotte 
from “Mignon.” 





Regina Vicarino Concludes Mexican En- 
gagement 


Mexico City, Nov. 15.—Regina Vica- 
rino, the American soprano, whose work, 
with that of a few of her fellow prin- 
cipals, has constituted the only redeeming 
feature of the Sigaldi Opera Company’s 
season here, concludes her engagement 
this week and leaves for the north, where 
she has some concerts ahead of her and a 
probable operatic engagement in view. It 
is rumored that two or three of the other 
principal artists will be leaving within the 
next week or ten days, and it is difficult 
to see, under the face of these obstacles, 
how the management of the opera can in- 
duce the public to patronize a new sub- 
scription for the remaining four or five 
weeks for which the company holds the 
theater. 


Bull in the Metropolitan 
“Tannhaduser” 
[H. E. Krehbiel In New York Tribune] 


The Divine 


It would have been easily possible to 
smile at the futile antics of the ballet, 
which its creator wished to see raised to a 
moving and beautiful spectacle, filled with 
poetic purpose, and to look with amused 
contempt on the tawdry reuections of sig- 
nificant symbolism in the tawdry picture of 
Europa’s divine bull apparently following 
a wisp of electrically lighted hay suspended 
in front of his nose, but no one could 
listen to the singing of the principal people 
in the play without feeling that they were 
imbued with the spirit of Wagner’s tragedy. 





Closes Lombardi Season in 


Los Angeles 


“Salomé” 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 13.—The Lom- 
bardi Opera closes its three weeks’ season 
with “Salomé.” The impression left by the 
organization is that it has been strengthened 
as to the orchestra and chorus, if not in 
regard to the soloists. Last week Tar- 
quinia Tarquini repeated her success as 
Carmen, making her a hoydenish girl. She 
was fully equal to the vocal demands of the 
role. W. F. G. 

Dimitri Smirnoff, the Russian tenor, will 
create the princpal rdle in the first novelty 
of the St. Petersburg Imperial Opera’s 
season, Schenck’s “Le Miracle des Roses.” 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
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The Faculty and Examiners 
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KREISLER WINS PROVIDENCE 


Violinist and Dr. Muck Share Honors— 
Charming Mannes Recital 





PROVIDENCE, Nov. 21.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave its second concert on 
Tuesday evening, with Fritz Kreisler as so- 
loist. Dr. Muck chose for the feature of 
the evening the E Minor Symphony of Si- 
belius, which he had played here several 
years ago. The rare skill of Dr. Muck’s 
conducting and the painstaking playing of 
the orchestra thrilled the audience and the 
conductor was recalled again and again. 

Mr. Kreisler made a lasting impression 
with his playing of the Beethoven Concerto 
in D Major. His clear, liquid tones, flaw- 
less intonation and marvelous technic, to- 
gether with his poetic temperament, were 
greeted with a genuine ovation from the 
large audience. 

One of the most delightful recitals of 
the season was that of “The Listeners” on 
Monday afternoon, when David and Clara 
-Mannes were heard here together for the 
first time in piano and violin recital. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mannes played so sympathetically 
that their work was perfect and the effect 
most artistic. Mr. Mannes’s personality 
also appealed strongly to his audience, 
while of equal charm was the brilliant and 
intellectual playing of Mrs. Mannes. The 
following was the program: 

Sonata in F Major, Grieg; Air for violin alone, 
Bach; Minuet, Beethoven; Intermezzo, Brahms; 
Old Vienna Waltz, Kreisler; En Bateau,” 
Debussy, and Sonata in A Major, César Franck. 

In the evening Mr. Mannes gave a most 
interesting talk on “Settlement Work in 
New York” at the Music School, of which 
Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross is director. 

G. F. HH. 





Brooklyn Philharmonic Trio Heard 


The first of a series of six chamber mu- 
sic concerts by the Philharmonic Trio won 
the complete approbation of an audience at 
the lecture hall of the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, on November 16.. Alexander 
Rihm, who as a nianist is yearly attaining 
greater recognition, was ably supported by 
Maurice Kaufman, the violinist, and Be- 
drich Véska, violoncellist. Admirably ren- 
dered was the Trio in E Minor, by Haydn, 
after which Grieg’s Sonata for Piano and 
Violoncello (A Minor, Op. 36) was given. 
The second movement of this fine compo- 
sition, Andante malto tranquello, was high- 
ly effective. 

A composition by Alexander Winkler, a 
Russian trio in F sharp minor (op. 17), 
was heard for the first time in America. 
It was luminous with impressive harmonies 
and its detail unfolded with splendid skill. 

G. C. T. 


Elman-Granville Recital in Bridgeport 


BrIpGEPORT, CoNN., Nov. 16.—Mischa EI- 
mann, the Russian violinist, highly im- 
pressed his audience in a concert before 
the Wednesday Afternoon Club on Novem- 
ber 13, with Charles Granville, the popular 
baritone, as assisting artist. In the Bruch 
G Minor Concerto the technic of the per- 
former was manifested strongly in the Fi- 
nale, while he displayed a crystal tone in the 
Wagner “Albumblatt” and splendid fervor 
in the Sarasate “Zigeunerweisen.” Mr. 
Granville charmed his hearers in groups of 
songs, including. the Spross “Lorraine, 
Lorraine, Lorrée,” dedicated to the singer. 

W. E. C. 
Rubinstein Trio Feature of Syracuse 
Musicale 

SYRACUSE, Nov. 15.—Last week’s pro- 
gram of the Morning Musicale included 
a Rubinstein trio played by Harry L. Vib- 


bard, Conrad Becker and Ernst Mahr. 
Miss Stella Walrath May’s playing also 
received warm applause. L. V. K. 


Laura Graves with Toledo Chorus 


ToLtepo, O., Nov. 20.—Laura Graves was 
a popular soloist last evening in the first 
concert of the Toledo “Mannerchor’” be- 
fore an appreciative audience. This con- 
cert began the twenty-second season of 
the Mannerchor Club. Miss Graves made 
a very favorable impression. 


FREDERICK 


WELD 


Bass- Baritone 


INDIANAPOLIS SUN. 
Frederick Weld’s work in the “Stabat 
Mater” was so artistic that he gave his 
hearers genuine pleasure. 
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Wells-Ware Recital at Mehan Studios 


John Barnes Wells, the tenor, and Har- 
riet Ware, the pianist and composer, were 
heard in the following program on Friday 
evening, November 15, at the Carnegie Hall 
studios of Mr. Wells’s teacher, John Den- 
nis Mehan: 

Songs, (a) “The Wind and Lyre,” (b) “Hindoo 
Slumber Song,” (c) “The Persian Serenade,” (9 
“The Boat ee .’ (e) *‘‘Mammy’s Song,” 
“To Lucasta,” Harriet Ware; Two Tone Poems 
for Piano, (a) “The Valley,” (b) “Song of the 
Sea,” Harriet Ware; Songs, (a) “Weil ich wie 
einstmals allein,” Tschaikowsky; (b) “Rings ist 
der Wald,” (c) “Darf des Falken Schwinge,” 
Dvorak; Song Cycle for Two Voices, “A Day in 
Arcady,” Harriet Ware. 

Mr. Wells has made big strides, both 
artistically and vocally, in the past two 
years, and on this occasion his splendid 
tenor voice was at its best. Miss Ware 
played two of her own compositions, “The 
Valley” and “Song of the Sea” with fine 
musicianship. She gave a good account of 
herself vocally, also when she and Mr. 
Wells were heard in one of her composi- 
tions, a song cycle for two voices, “A Day 
in Arcady.” Miss Ware played the accom- 
paniments with her usual good taste and 
style. Mme. Pilar Morin presented the 
story of “Madama Butterfly’ in Japanese 
costume. 


* 2 2 
Dr. Blumgarten Lectures at Ziegler School 


The first lecture of the term at the 
Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing was 
given:on Monday afternoon, November 18, 
by Dr. Blumgarten, on “Vitality of the 
Student and the Singer.” 

The various activities of the school in- 
clude harmony classes, under Mme. Ziegler ; 
the opera department, which is now re- 
hearsing “Martha” in English, under Gard- 
ner Lamson, and the dancing department, 
under Wilfred Palmer. 

Several of the professional pupils have 
been busy filling concert engagements. 
Charles S. Floyd, tenor, and Tracy Buding- 
ton, baritone, recently sang with the Ora- 
torio Society in Newark, N. J. Thomas 
Rector, tenor, has made numerous appedr- 
ances in society musicals, and Ella Phil- 
lips, lyric soprano, sang for the Musical 
Club in Lebanon, Pa. Isa McGuire, so- 
prano, sang at the annual entertainment of 


the Odd Fellows Thursday evening, No- 
vember 14, and Blanche E. Hine, soprano, 
sang several songs before the German Cul- 
ture Society. Agusta Stoll, contralto, 
made an appearance with the “Unabhang- 
lichen Damen” at Terrace Garden, also at 
Congress Hall, Brooklyn. Celia Greene- 
baum, mezzo soprano, was the assisting 
soloist at the recital of Mrs. Broader, given 
at the Majestic Hall, and also for the 
Royal Arcanum at Terrace Garden. Helen 
Plout, coloratura soprano, also made an 
appearance at the Royal Arcanum Club. 
Linnie Lucille Love, dramatic soprano, sang 
both the morning and evening services on 
Dedication Sunday for the new Claremont 
Church at Jersey City. One of the new 
pupils of Mme. Ziegler is Laurette Taylor, 
star of the new comedy, “Peg o’ My Heart,” 
by J. Hartley Manners. 
e - &¢ 
Mrs. Laura E. Morrill to Resume Musicales 


Mrs. Laura E. Morrill, whose vocal studios 
were formerly at the Chelsea, but who has 
been located in olian Hall since Octo- 
ber 1, will resume her musicales on Tues- 
day evening, December 3. There will also 
be musicales on the first Tuesdays of Jan- 
uary, February, April and May. Two 
pupils of Mrs. Morrill are meeting with 
success in the light opera and concert field. 
Nona Malli is sharing the leading role in 
“Gypsy Love” with Phyllis Partington, and 
has made an unusual success in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington. Mrs. 
Jessie Pamplin is making an excellent suc- 
cess in concert in South America. Her 
criticisms in Buenos Ayres were excep- 
tional. 

SS i 
Falk Pupil to Give Lectures 


Mrs. Bertha Hirsch, a pupil of William 
J. Falk, has again been engaged by the New 
York Board of Education for a series of 
lecture recitals on German Folk Songs and 
“Wagner and Verdi.” Since she began to 
lecture in New York, Mrs. Hirsch’s ap- 
pearances have increased in number each 
year until she now gives at least twenty- 
six recitals a season. In addition to her 
public school work she has given these pro- 
grams before private societies, at New 
York University, in Newark, N. J., at Nor- 
mal College and Wadleigh High School. 





CONDUCTOR TRUNK MAKES 
HIS DEBUT IN NEWARK 





Mme. Olitzka, Mischa Elman and Other 
Notables Give Concerts in New 
Jersey Metropolis 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 24.—Rosa Olitzka. 
the popular contralto, gave a recital at the 
Washington here on Monday afternoon 
with Charles Gilbert Spross at the piano. 
A large and select audience listened with 
pleasure to the interesting offerings of the 
two artists. 

Richard Trunk, of Munich, was formally 
introduced to the public of Newark at the 
first concert of this season given by the 
Arion Society. How much of the society’s 
good work is due to the many years’ train- 
ing under Julius Lorenz, the former di- 
rector, and how much is due to Mr. Trunk 
is a point which cannot be decided at the 
present time. The society had the assist- 
ance of Frieda Haffner, soprano, and Carl 
Schlegel, baritone, together with an or- 
chestra of New York Philharmonic players. 
The opening number, thé Overture to 
Schubert’s opera. “Rosamund.” showed 
clearly that Mr. Trunk is an experienced 
and accomplished orchestral director. The 
work was well read and marked bv beauti- 
ful clarity of the various voices of the or- 
chestra; in fact, it was a most excellent 
rendition. The orchestra also played the 
entire “Peer Gynt” Suite of Grieg com- 
mendably. 

Miss Haffner disclosed a small though 
carefully trained soprano voice in the Air 
of Aennchen from Weber's “Freischiitz,” 
assisted by the orchestra. She also sang 
three songs by Richard Strauss, “Morgen,” 
Staendchen,” “Zueignung,” the accompani- 
ments being well played by Mr. Trunk. 
Mr. Schlegel’s part of the program com- 
prised the Aria from Marschner’s “Hans 
Heiling,”. with orchestra, and four songs 
by Mr Trunk with piano accompaniment. 
The Arion Society excelled in numbers by 
Schubert. Gluck, Kremser, and Trunk. 

Altogether Mr. Trunk made a‘very fa- 
vorable impression as conductor, composer 
and pianist and his future appearances will 
be looked forward to with interest. 

Mischa Elman gave a recital at Sym- 
phony Auditorium on Tuesdav. His play- 
ing proved that the artist himself has 
grown considerably in artistic stature and 
ability as an interpreter. With Percy Kahn 
at the piano he played Beethoven’s Sonata 
in F Maior, Frnst’s Concerto in F Sharp 
Minor, followed by Paganini’s “I Palpiti,” 


the showpiece of so many virtuosi, Wag- 
ner’s “Albumblatt,” Handel’s Sonata 
in D Major, Couperin’s “Pavane,” 
Chopin-Wilhelmj-Nocturne in D Flat, op. 
27, No. 2; Hummel-Burmeister, Walzer ; 
Sammartini-Elman, “Love Song,” and 
Brahms-Joachim, Hungarian Dance, No. 7. 

Wednesday evening brought forth the 
concert of the Schubert Society, now known 
as the Oratorio Society, at Symphony Au- 
ditorium. This opened the thirty-fourth 
season of the organization. The program 
consisted entirely of the works of Amer- 
ican composers, and was interpreted by the 
society, assisted by the following soloists: 
Emily Selway, mezzo-contralto; Mrs. Jes- 
sie Marshall, soprano; William Wheeler, 
tenor; and Franklin Holding, violin. Louis 
Arthur Russell conducted. 

A delightful musicale which was atitend- 
ed only by about one hundred and fifty 
persons was held at Berkeley Hall Thurs- 
day. The artists were Robert W. Holden, 
tenor; Nellie Devey, contralto; Lorraine 
Davies, elocutionist, and George A. Kuhn, 
violinist. 

Friday evening brought the Olive Mead 
Quartet and Frederic Martin, bass, as the 
artists in the first concert of the sixth se- 
ries of “Artists’ Concerts” given in Elliott 
Street School Auditorium. The quartet 
played Schubert’s Quartet in D Major, 
Glazounow’s “Interludium in modo antico” 
and Haydn’s Quartet in D Major. 

On Monday evening of last week Signor 
Arturo Nutini, the blind violinist and 
pianist, gave a recital at Wallace Hall. His 
interpretations were marked by power and 
brilliancy, especially in Brahms’s Sonata, op. 
5, and the Tausig paraphrase of Wagner's 
“Tristan und Isolde.” When the fact is 
taken into consideration that Signor Nutini 
is totally blind and has been so from birth, 
his rendition of the exacting program com- 
pels admiration for his accomplishments. 

It is reported that Irwin F. Randolph, 
the well-known Newark pianist, has been 
engaged as accompanist for the Orpheus 
Club. S. W. 





Harris-Robbins Joint Recital Before 


Kingston Club 
Kineston, N. Y., Nov. 25.—Two interest- 


ing young American singers, Ruth Harris, 
soprano, and Clayton Robbins, baritone, 


appeared here in a joint recital last Friday 


night before a local women’s club. They 
won wafm commendation in three duets, 
“La ci darem,” from “Don Giovanni” ; 
Horn’s “I Know a Bank” and the duet 
from the second act of “Rigoletto.” The 
lovely voice of Miss Harris was happily 


employed in Loewe’s “Niemand hat’s gese- 
hen” and “One rine Day,” from “Madama 
Butterfly,” while Mr. Robbins’s resonant 
baritone was displayed in several old Eng- 
lish songs and “Vision fugitive,” from 
“Hérodiade.” 


ASHLEY ROPPS IN BROOKLYN 








Soloist at Season’s First Concert by 
Philharmonic Club 


Ashley Ropps sang to a crowded house 
at the Montauk Club, Brooklyn, on Thurs- 
day evening of last week, and was accorded 
a rousing reception. The occasion was the 
Club’s first musicale of the season. 

The concert was given by the orchestra 
of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Club, which 
was founded nearly forty years ago, and 
was the first appearance of the organiza- 
tion under its new conductor, Dr. Felix 
Jaeger, who formerly conducted at the 
Berlin Royal Opera. 

The orchestra made a fine showing and 
its good work, under Dr. Jaeger’s splendid 
leadership, was keenly appreciated and 
heartily applauded. It was necessary to 
repeat “Die Traumerei” owing to the ex- 
cellent interpretation. 

Mr. Ropps’s first group included songs by 
Beethoven, Brahms, Coverly, German and 
an aria by Massenet, all of which were 
whole-heartedly applauded. Mr. Ropps’s 
encores included “Kathleen,” by Bruno 
Huhn, which proved exceedingly popular. 

Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, was the 
other assisting soloist of the evening and 
played the Ballade et Polonaise, by Vieux- 
temps, witli: splendid finish and technical 
mastery. She was obliged to render two 
additional numbers. 





DR. CARL’S 150TH RECITAL 





Noted Organist Gives Special Program 
at Old First Church 


William C. Carl celebrated his 150th free 
organ recital in the old First Presbyterian 
Church in New York on November 25. 

A special program had been prepared. 
Christiaan Kriens, the Dutch composer, 
wrote a Morceau de Concert especially for 
this concert (dedicated to Dr. Carl) and in 
addition appeared as violin soloist. Several 
other works dedicated to Dr. Carl were 
played and Andrea Sarto, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera, sang Wotan’s Farewell 
from “Die Walkire.” 

The program was as follows: 

Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach; Reve Angelique, Anton Rubinstein; 
Canzona della Sera, E. d’Evry; Finale from the 
Fifth Organ Symphony, Ch. M. Widor; Violin, 
Air on G String, J. S. Bach, Menuet, Beethoven, 


Christiaan Kriens; Largo E Maestoso, Allegro, 
First Organ Symphony, Alex. Guilmant; Andante 


known as the Clock movement, Josef Haydn; 
Variations de Concert, Joseph onnet; Air: 
Wotan’s Farewell (“Die Walkure’’), agner, 


Andrea Sarto; Morceau de Concert Symphonique 
ms) (new), Ch. Kriens; Violin, Canzonetta, 
odard, Caprice Viennois, Kreisler, Christiaan 
ey Marche Heroique de Jeanne D’Arc, Th 
ubois. 


GILBERTE. SONG PROGRAM 








New York Composer’s Works Comprise 
Program of “New Assembly” 


The first meeting of the “New Assem 
bly,” of which Mme. Bell-Ranske is direc- 
tor, occurred on Thursday afternoon of 
last week at the Stuyvesant Studios in 
West Forty-fourth street, New York. 

Hallett Gilberté, the New York com- 
poser, was the musician whose works were 
heard, the entire program being devoted 
to his songs. Florence Jepperson, a young 
contralto from Boston, sang his “In 
Reverie,” “Youth,” “Forever and a Day,” 
“Two Roses,” “A Frown, a Smile,” “Night” 
and “Ah, Love but a Day,” and in these she 
established herself a prime favorite with 
her audience. 

For his other songs, “A Rose and a 
Dream,” “A Maiden’s Yea and Nay,” “The 
Bird,” “Minuet—La Phyllis” and five songs 
from his cycle “Overhead in a Garden,” 
Mr. Gilberté had the assistance of Tullik 
Bell-Ransk, lyric soprano, who sang them 
for the most part with considerable taste. 
All of the songs were much admired and 
Mr. Gilberté was made the recipient of 
much. praise at the close of the program. 
He played the accompaniments for his 
songs in his usual artistic manner. 





Charles C. Washburn’s Program 


Charles C. Washburn, baritone, gave a 
unique program of songs at Belmont Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn., on November 1s. 
The -program, in its four groups, included 
Songs of the Open, Songs of Love, Songs 
of Childhood and Songs of the South, all 
in English. The songs were chosen from 
many composers, the fourth group being 
entirely by Sidney Homer, in the inter- 
pretation of which Mr. Washburn was es- 
pecially successful. 

On November 4 Mr. Washburn sang for 
the Housekeepers’ Club, at the first of its 


musicales of the season, and on November 
13 speaeres at a private musicale, in Nash- 
ville. 

Quite aside from the unique programs 
which he arranges Mr. Washburn is most 
interesting in his interpretations. Choos- 
ing, as he does, songs which have a real 
human interest, he succeeds in bringing to 
the attention of his listeners the most 
salient features. In addition, he is+ most 
happy in the informal explanations which 
accompany each group of songs. The edu- 
cational value of such programs is shown 
by the many college engagements which he 
fills year after year. 





Ernest Schelling’s Tour 


Ernest Schelling, the famous American 
pianist, who will arrive in this country on 
the steamship Kronprinzessin Cecilie, 
which is due to arrive here on December 
3, will open his American tour which will 
take him as far West as San Francisco in 
New York at Carnegie Hall on Friday 
afternoon, December 6, at 3 o'clock. 











MISS EDNA BLANCHE 


SHOWALTER 


PRIMA DONNA IN 


**The Girl of the Golden West”’ 
SOME PRESS NOTICES: 


BRIDGEPORT POST, OCTOBER 29, 1911 

It was hard to think of any prima donna 
being superior to Miss Edna Showalter, 
who sang the part of Minnie. Miss Showalter 
is an American girl who has not been abroad 
to study at all. She knows her own language, 
AND HER VOICE IS A MARVEL. 

When she commences to sing you are sur- 
prised that such a great voice comes from a 
throat so small; BUT IT IS A GOLDEN 
THROAT. Her voice is lyric, and wonder- 
fully well trained and controlled. She acts the 
part, with a naturalness and enthusiasm that 
is not often seen. 


BRIDGEPORT STANDARD 

Perhaps most should be said of the young 
American prima donna, who was making 
her début in the role. Miss Showalter had been 
heard in Bridgeport last season as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
and had charmed all who heard her with the 
brilliance of her voice. 

The role of ‘‘TheGirl’’ is one exacting the 
highest vocal gifts, as well as tremendous 
dramatic power. The American singer met 
every requirement. She has acharming per- 
sonality, and great magnetism: and she plays 
the ‘‘big scenes’’ in this opera with consum- 
mate art, and the sure touch of the experienced 
actress. Vocally she amazes her listeners 
with the ease with which she renders this 
difficult music. 


THE SYRACUSE HERALD 

Miss Edna Blanche Showalter as ‘‘the 
Girl’’ was interesting and particularly im- 
pressive. She sang the role with fervor 
and earnestness, and her acting was spirited 
and full of vigor. HER VOCALIZATION 
IN THE STIRRING SCENES WAS BRIL- 
LIANT AND ARTISTIC, and her personality 
is decidedly pleasing. 
SYRACUSE JOURNAL 

MISS SHOWALTER SHONE RESPLEN- 
DENTLY. 
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COMPOSERS’ CONTEST 
AWARDS ON JAN, 1 


Art Publication Society to Announce 
Results of Competition Then—Mr. 
Godowsky Engaged 


The Art Publication Society of St. Louis, 
which is conducting a $3,000 prize competi- 
tion for composers, announces through 
William John Hall that the result of the 
contest will be made public soon after Jan- 
uary 1. “We have not rushed the judges,” 
says Mr. Hall, “as we have been very de- 
sirous of obtaining the most thorough ex- 
amination possible to be given, so that 
every composer might be treated on an 
equal basis.” 

Leopold Godowsky, the eminent pianist, 
makes the following announcement with 
regard to his connection with the Art Pub- 
lication Society: 

“T beg to state that in accepting the posi- 
tion of editor of the piano department with 
the Art Publication Society of St. Louis I 
was influenced in doing so by the earnest 
desire, on the nart of the officers of the 
institution, to produce an educational work 
in the form of a progressive and complete 
series that from both an artistic and peda- 
gogical standpoint would be superior to 
anything ever offered to the public. 





First American Visit of 
IRENE 


ST. CLAIR 


| 





L a — 





The ENGLISH CONTRALTO 


Whose Singing of Songs by Augusta Holmes and 
other French, German and English composers 
charmed the critics and public in England. 


Press Reviews: 

London Daily Telegraph, June 20th, 1911.—‘‘Miss 
Irene St. Clair, who gave a concert ‘at the Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon, has many qualities that 
go to make an excellent singer. She poe a 
contralto voice of an unusually full and rich quality. 
Her interpretations of Beethoven’s ‘Gottesmacht und 
Vorsehung,’ and ‘Die Ehre Gottes aus der Natur,’ 
and Schumann’s ‘Talisman,’ were intelligent and 
thoughtful. Also she showed both in the songs al- 
ready named, and in the charming ‘Contes de Fées,’ 
by Augusta Holmés, that she has strong artistic 
instincts and excellent ideas.’ 

London Morning Post, June 21st, 1911.—‘‘Good 
service in the cause of unfamiliar vocal music was done 
by Miss Irene St. Clair at her recital at the Aeolian 
Hall on Monday. In particular the songs of Augusta 
Holmés were sung in a manner that made their 
beauties clear. Miss St. Clair’s voice is pleasing, 
musical, and expressive.’’ 


ADDRESS C/O “MUSICAL AMERICA,” 
505 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





“As a result of our labors I can give the 
positive assurance that this has been ac- 
complished in the progressive series of les- 
sons, technic exercises, and specially edited 
music, soon ready for distribution. 

“T most heartily commend the work to 
all teachers and students as a means of 
imparting or acquiring a thorough musical 
knowledge heretofore impossible within 
even an approximate length of time or ef- 
fort.” 





BROOKLYN ARION NOVELTIES 


Grace Kerns, Schlegel and Zeh Sing with 
Claassen Chorus 


The first: concert by the Arion Singing 
Society was held November 17 at Arion 
Hall, Brooklyn. Besides the male chorus 
were heard the ladies’ choir, an orchestra, 
and as soloists Grace Kerns, the popular 
soprano; Emil Zeh, tenor, and Carl Schle- 
gel, baritone. 

The program was unusually interesting 
because of its presentation of new and*ex- 
cellent compositions. “The Count of 
Reichenstein,” a four-part ballad by Peter 
Bachenberg, an Arion member, dedicated 
to Arthur Claassen, conductor of the so- 
ciety, was of special interest. Mr. Bachen- 
stein was given a stormy ovation. “An 
Mein Weib,” by Richard Trunk, the new 
conductor of the New York Arion; “Der 
Geworbene,” by Juergens, and “The Wind 
That Shakes the Barley,” by Arthur Claas- 
sen, were sung by Mr. Schlegel with fine 
effect. 

Miss Kerns easily won her audience by 
her rendering of several numbers’ by 
Tschaikowsky, Charpentier, Schumann and 
Brahms, and responded to several encores. 


Mr. Zeh sang the solo parts of “Heute 
Dich,” Krug-Waldsee, and Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria,” in which Christiaan Kriens played 
the violin obbligato. “The closing chorus, 
“Germanenzug,” by John Lund, effectively 
employed the orchestra with Miss Kerns 
and Mr. Schleg’el. a; Xo, 2 


Florence Hinkle Opens Texas Season 


Florence Hinkle opened the musical sea- 
son in Texas on Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 18, when she anpeared in the first con- 
cert of the Treble Clef Club of Houston, 
which was also the occasion for the first 
appearance of Julian Blitz as conductor of 
the Treble Clef Chorus. Miss Hinkle 
filled several other engagements while in 
Texas and also made a visit to Oklahoma. 
The music-lovers of Houston have long 
admired this artist and have held her in 
the highest esteem and her last appearance 
served to increase this admiration to greater 
extent. One Houston critic, commenting 
on the concert, said: “Miss Hinkle un- 
doubtedly gave the finishing touches to a 
delightful program. The exquisite quality 
of her voice, its admirable placing, its un 
usual resonance or carrying power, its per- 
fect piantssimo effects, its soft, caressing 
tones and again its dramatic intensity all 
challenged admiration and delighted the 
hearers.” 


Prominent Organists in Dedication at 
Williams College 


WILLIAMSTOWN, 
magnificent new 


Mass., Nov. 23.—The 
organ in Grace Hall, at 
Williams College, was inaugurated on No- 
vember 21, with a recital by four promi 
nent organists: Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin, 
of the College of the City of New York; 
Prof. Hamilton C. Macdougall, Wellesley 
College; Prof. William C. Hammond, of 
Mt. Holyoke, and Sumner Salter, director 


of music at Williams. The interesting 
feature of the program was the “Grace 
Hall Fantasie,” by Mr. Salter, dedicated 


to Alfred Clark Chapin, the donor of the 
hall and of the organ, who was in Fae 
audience. W. E. 
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Mme. Bertha Amet, 
Soprano, 
York 


Mme. 
sopranos 
New 


won 


the Los Angeles 
Now Appearing in New 


sertha Amet, one of the leading 
of Los Angeles, has located in 
York for the season and has already 


recognition as an artist of superior 


attainments. Although she has been in the 
East only a few weeks Mme. Amet has 
been busily occupied with concert engage- 
ments and bv her attractive personality and 
delightful artistry has established herself 
firmly in the favor of concert-goers, This 
week she appeared with signal success at a 
concert in Symphony Auditorium, New- 
ark 

Mme. Amet has a dramatic soprano voice 
which is heard to especial advantage in the 
interpretation of German lieder. Her 
presentation of Schumann, Schubert and 
Wolf songs is noteworthy. 


MME. BUTT IN BUDA-PESTH 





English Contralto Accorded a Remark- 
able Tribute of Applause 


Bupa-Pestu, Nov. 8.—Mme. Clara Butt, 
the eminent English contralto, and her hus- 
band, Kennerley Rumford, baritone, ap- 
peared in this city on November 6 and 7 
during their European tour, which is in the 
nature of a farewell before they go to 
America for a tour beginning in January 
and which in turn is to be followed by an 
Australian tournée. 

The enthusiasm displayed here was noth- 
ing short of extraordinary and surpassed 
even that in Vienna, where the contralto 
and her husSband evoked such a reception 
that Mme. Butt gave encore after encore 
until the lights had to be turned out to per- 
suade the audience that the recital was 
over. The tribute was all the more im- 
pressive because there were less than a 


hundred English and Americans in the 
audience. 
Mme. Butt’s voice, a deep and sonorous 


would have won her 
great applause, but, supplemented as it was 
by profound art, noble style and tempera- 
ment, her success was large and immediate. 


contralto, in itself 


She sang additional numbers for twenty 
minutes after the program was finished and 


was given an astonishing reception by a 
crowd which waited outside for a full hour 


after the close of the concert. W. L. 
Springfield Contralto in Début with 
Janser Quartet 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Nov. 22.—The 


Springfield Symphony 
its season on November 18 with a morn- 
ing concert of chamber music, effectively 
played by the Emil K. Janser String Quar- 
tet, and vocal solos by Eleanor Cronin, a 
Springfield contralto, who made her début 
auspiciously on this occasion. W.E. C. 


Orchestra opened 








Mr. George Proctor is growing apace. He 
is fulfilling all the fine promise a his younger 
years. He has always "heen a brilliant tech- 
nicist, but he is now a poet of the piano as 
well. There are sincerity and deep earnestness 
in all his work, and at each appearance he 


seems to win a higher rank. His work at this 
concert was the best that he has yet achieved 
in Boston. He appeared in 


1 concerto that is by no 
means familiar to our con 
cert-goers. In fact the pres 
ent reviewer does not re 


member a _ single note oi: 
the work, it is so many 
years since he last heard 
it. 

Mr. Proctor had a hercu 
lean task in_this_ second 


concerto by Tschaikowsky 
There are moments when 
the piano has to sustain it 
self against almost the en 
tire force of the grand or 
chestra [To attain breadth 


without vehemence in such 


passages is very difficult, 
yet this is what Mr. Proc- 
tor achieved. — Boston 
Advertiser, Nov. 16, 1912 


There was a remarkable 


tribute to George Proctor’s 
popularity in the fact that 
several hundred persons 


had to turn away ticketless 
from Symphony Hall yes 
terday afternoon when the 
noted Boston pianist made 
his first appearance with 
the Symphony Orchestra 


in this city since 1904. Ev 
ery one of the more than 
2500 seats was occupied. 
tut the spirited applause that followed the 
performance of ‘Tschaikowsky’s second con- 


certo was no less remarkable-for the simple 
reason that it was unquestionably intended to 
compliment the performance and not the com- 
position. The favor Mr. Proctor won from a 
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critical audience was all the more to his 
credit in view of the conventional character 
of the concerto. He met every technical de 
mand easily; he showed a breadth of style be 
fitting a mature virtuoso; he imparted to many 
a solo measure a solid sort of grace that cov- 
ered its intrinsic mediocrity. For all this the 
audience was duly thankful.—Boston Adver- 
tiser, November 16, 1912. 

Proctor as Master 

Mr. Proctor’s perform- 
ance was creditable to him 
as a pianist and as a musi 
cian and this was especia!- 
ly the case in the last two 
movements of the concerto. 
He sang the sensuous mel- 
ody of the middle move 
ment with sentiment that 
gave the phrases genuine 
appeal, vet avoided the dau 
serous approach to. senti- 
mentality which is inherent 
in this music. The finale 
was exciting and Mr. Proc 
tor was recalled.—Boston 
Post, November 16, 1912. 

The Tschaikowsky con- 
certo is a wonderfully ef 
fective chariot in which a 
jianist may ride and Mr 
Proctor’s technical attain 
ments and fine intelligence 
were equal to its demands. 
—Boston American, Nov. 
16, 1912. 

Mr. Proctor made the 
most of a rare moment or 
two. He is an _ artist 
worthy of a betier oppor- 
tunity than he had on Fri- 
day. His performance was 
admirably styled. It is to 
his great praise that he did 
not over-interpret the work and try to give the 
piano part greater gy than it deserves. 
—Boston Monitor, Nov. 16, 

In the lyric passages he displayed a singin 
tone, musicai taste and a refreshing absence o 
sentimentalism. —Boston Herald, Nov. 16, 1912. 
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HISSES AND APPLAUSE 
FOR SCHONBERG POEMS 


Munich Audience Divided as to Lack of 
Beauty in “Pierrot Lunaire”—Ameri- 
cans in Concert 





Municn, Nov. 11.—It is not good to 
dwell on empyrean heights too long. 
After one has’heard Bender sing Schu- 
bert, Carl Flesch play Bach, Maud Fay 
sing Mozart or D’Albert play Liszt one 
is loth to come down to the plain, prosaic 


hum-drum earth. Yet, after all those 
masters—Arnold Schénberg! A few hun- 
dred unfortunates recently sat through 


Schénberg’s “Three Times Seven Poems” 
from Albert Giraud’s “Songs of Pierrot 


Lunaire.” Here one endured:an hour of 
cacophony, compared to which the most 
violent passages in Strauss’s “Sinfonia 
Domestica” appear deliciously melodious. 
The delivery of the poems by a Miss 
Zehme was most stilted and affected. Mr. 
Sch6nberg’s work was received by the 


audience with applause, laughter, hisses 
and a little whistling. Some of the ap- 
plause appeared to be sincere. Sascha 


Culbertson, the American violinist, has 
again given a recital here, and while Mr. 
Culbertson’s virtuosity is of a very high 
order his powers as an interpreter are not 
yet fully developed. His program con- 
sisted of a sonata by Grieg, Vieuxtemps’s 
E Minor Concerto, Bach’s Chaconne, a 
Nocturne of Chopin and those horrible 
“God Save the King” variations by Paga- 
nini. The young performer was much 
applauded. 

At the fifth People’s Symphony Concert 
the soloist was Emily Gresser, a young 
American violinist. Miss Gresser is not 
yet nineteen, hails from Brooklyn and is 


a pupil of Sam Franko. The Neueste 
Nachrichten said of her playing: “Miss 
Gresser’s performance of the B Major 


Concerto of Saint-Saéns was very appeal- 
ing, showed a High degree of violinistic 
ability and was greatly applauded.” 

The first of the four concerts which Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch has arranged to conduct 
with the orchestra of the Konzertverein 
was given last evening. The English and 
American colonies were largely in evi- 
dence. Mr. Gabrilowitsch directed from 
memory Dittersdorf’s Symphony in C 
Minor, the “Scheherazade” of Rimsky- 
Korsakow and Smetana’s “Bartered 
Bride” Overture. The great pianist has 
grown wonderfully as a conductor and has 
now become an inspiring interpreter. The 
soloist of the concert was Pablo Casals, 
the noted ’cellist whose numbers were the 
concertos of Haydn and of Saint-Saéns. 
His impeccable technic, beautiful tone, 
and keen musical insight delighted the au- 
dience beyond measure. 

Jacques MAYER. 





in Brookline Orgar 
Recital 


Boston, Nov. 19.—The fortieth public 
service of the New England Chapter of 
the Guild of Organists was held in Brook- 
line last evening. The regular quartet, 
consisting of Mrs. Kilduff, soprano; Miss 
Reese, contralto; Harold Tripp, tenor, and 
Clarence H. Wilson, bass, was assisted by 


Vocalists Assist 


Stephen Townsend, the baritone. The pro- 
gram follows: 

Prelude, Chorale in A, Boellmann, by B. L. 
Whelpley, organist at the Arlington Street Church: 
Kyrie in A, Franck; Anthem, Rheinberger: Hymn, 
Burdett; “Harvest Anthem,” Stainer; Offertory; 
Adagio, from the Sixth Organ Symphony, Widor, 
played by Ernest Mitchell, organist at Trinity 
Church; “The Nine-Fold Amen,”’ Clemson, fol- 


lowed by a Postlude for the organ, First Move- 


ment of “Sonata No. 3,” Mendelssohn, played by 
Everett FE. Truett, organist at Eliot Church. 
Newton. 

A. E. 





To Celebrate MacDowell’s Birthday 


The birthday of the late Edward Mac- 
Dowell, the American composer, falling 
on Wednesday, December 18, the Mac- 
Dowell Club of New York will celebrate 
the occasion by a Christmas festival at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Owing to the anniver- 
sary nature of the event it is intended to 
make jit surpass even last year’s festival. 
There will be portraved the Winter 
Feasts of the Nations, with Greek, Celtic, 
Saxon, and early Christian episodes. An 
active part in arranging the festival will 
be taken by the club’s president, John W. 
Alexander, president of the National Acad- 
emy of Design. 





Zimbalist to Play Powell Concerto in 
Orchestral Concert 


Efrem Zimbalist is to follow un his first 
Carnegie Hall recital of last week by ap- 
pearing with orchestra in New York on 
Saturday, December 14. The Russian vio- 
linist will be assisted by Nahan Franko and 
his orchestra. The feature of the program 
will be the John Powell Concerto. 
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BOSTON’S CROWDED CONCERT CALENDAR 





Profoundly Stirring Recital by Mme. Schumann-Heink—Fritz Kreisler, 
Symphony Soloist, Gives an Unforgettable Performance —Piano 
Recitals by George Copeland, George Proctor and Rosalie Thornton 


(Debut) 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, November 24, 1912. 


A HALL packed literally to its capacity 

greeted Mme. Schumann-Heink this 
afternoon when she gave a song recital in 
Symphony Hall, assisted by Edward Col- 
lins, pianist, and Mrs. Katharine Hoffmann, 
accompanist. It was raining heavily in the 
afternoon and still the seats had been sold 
out hours in advance. The aisles were 
packed on each side of the auditorium. On 
the stage three or four hundred were seated 
about a small space which had been re- 
served for pianist and soloist. And these 


people represented every class of music- 
lovers that a large city produces. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink is one of the very few 
singers who appeal to such a public. The 
all-compassing humanity of tne art of this 
singer is its own reward. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s voice had never 
been heard to better advantage but it could 
have been less remarkable and less skilfully 
employed and still one would have forgot- 
ten to criticise matters of technical execu- 
tion. On the platform Mme. Schumann- 
Heink lives in the song that she is singing. 
Indeed, she was visibly moved after a most 
impressive interpretation of Strauss’s “Be- 
freit.” She is so truly herself, and being 
herself so true-hearted, that the public of 
this city idolizes her, and with more justice 
than some publics have shown: in their 
choice of some idols. And her versatility 
of style was remarkable. Whether. the 
song were by Beethoven, such as the pro- 
foundly affecting “Vom Tode” or “Bitten,” 
or a modern song by Strauss, or a lilting 
folk-song, or a trifle by some present-day 
writer; whatever the song, the singer gave 
it voice and character distinctively its own. 
She added to the program more than one 
encore, including Nevin’s “Rosary,” which 
piece of erotic sentimentalism she mate- 
rially ennobled in its delivery. 

Mr. Collins showed his taste in perform- 
ing pieces by Chopin, although these per- 
formances, on the whole, were dull. It 
was in two familiar pieces by Liszt, the 
Liebestraume, No. 3, and the Campanella 
étude, that Mr. Collins did himself justice. 
He, too, added to the program. 


Kreisler with the Symphony 


Fritz Kreisler gave a memorable per- 
formance of the Beethoven Violin Con- 
certo at the Symphony concerts of the 22nd 
and 23rd, a performance never to be for- 
gotten by those who attended. “There are 
performances,” observed Philip Hale, in 
the Boston Herald of the 23rd, “that, in 
the splendor of their beauty, vie with the 


works themselves, so that the players, led 
by a master hand and the chief interpreter 
whom they assist, are all as re-creators.”— 
A worthy tribute to Mr. Kreisler, to Dr. 
Muck and the men who played a superb 
accompaniment. 

Mr. Kreisler in this performance made a 
new record for himself in this city. From 
being one of the great violinists of the day 
he is now prominent among the greatest 
of them. Notable performances of Bee- 
thoven’s concerto have been given in Sym- 
phony Hall, but to my personal knowledge 
none so great as this in the hall now occu- 
pied by the Boston Orchestra. There is 
no need to speak of Mr. Kreisler’s technical 
equipment, save to remark that the cadenza 
in the first movement of Mr. Kreisler’s 
own elaboration was never so great. It be- 
came the capstone of a whole magnificent 
edifice. It was as though ten violins were 
playing in parts rather than one. Similarly 
the lofty singing of the slow movement and 
the admirable playing of the finale. After 
the first part of the concerto Mr. Kreisler 
had to wait for several minutes until the 
applause ceased, in order to proceed. He 
was given an ovation when he had con- 
cluded. The orchestral pieces were chosen 
from the most respectable of catalogs—the 
Mozart C Major Symphony and the “Leo- 
nore” Overture, No. 3. 


Rosalie Thornton’s Début 


In Steinert Hall, on Monday afternoon, 
the 18th, Rosalie Thornton, a pupil of 
Heinrich Gebhard of this city, made her 
début. Her program consisted of pieces 
by Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Brahms and 
Gebhard. Miss Thornton showed herself 
to be of indisputably musical nature and a 
pianist of sound training. The pianist who, 
in these-days, can meet the test of a first 
public concert-and display the technical 
sureness and general musicianship shown 
by Miss Thornton, may feel that she can 
congratulate herself. The Chopin sonata 
was played in a manner that was at once 
imaginative and strong, clear in its outlines. 
The Liszt Etude in D flat was an excellent 
piece of piano playing. Mr. Gebhard has 
written some effective piano pieces and the 
Etude Cascade, as a piano study, is a well- 
considered piece of work. There was a 
cordial audience of fair size. 

On the evening of the same day Barron 
Berthald, tenor, sang in the same hall, as- 
sisted by Adolph Glose, pianist. Mr. Ber- 
thald’s program included songs by Chad- 
wick, Hadley, Parker, Campbell-Tipton, in 
English, and songs in German, Italian and 
French. Mr. Berthald displayed a remark- 
ably fine voice. He is a singer of con- 
siderable and valuable experience and has 
a voice of rare sonority. 

Two recitals of unusual 


interest were 


given in Jordan Hall on Wednesday, the 
20th. Aline von Barentzen made her début 
in the afternoon and George Copeland 
played in the evening. Miss von Barentzen 
was a surprise. It goes without saying 
that she is not the musician or the inter- 
preter that she will be in later years, but 
few children—Miss von Barentzen is now 
in her fourteenth or fifteenth year—can 
play with such a disregard of technical ob- 
stacles. 


Copeland and Proctor Piano Recitals 


In the evening George Copeland, in some 
respects quite incomparable asa pianist, as 
a player of old music and of music by 
moderns such as Debussy and present-day 
Spanish composers, began his performance 
with some music of Bach, then played with 
admirable art the adagio from Mozart’s 
Sixth Sonata, Sonatas I and V of Scar- 
latti; the Liszt D Flat Etude, the Chopin 
F Sharp Minor Polonaise, a Pavane of 
Enesco (new), Debussy’s “Soirée dans 
Grenade” and “Poissons d’Or”; Granados, 
Spanish Dances, Nos. 8 and 9; Albeniz, 
“Seguidillas”; Jonagen, “Soleil a Midi.” 
These last pieces were also played for the 
first time here. Mr. Copeland is a pianist 
of moods and his moods profoundly influ- 
ence his playing. So the Bach we heard 
was a Bach of the most poetic, even ro- 
mantic musings. The Mozart piece was 
lovely beyond words. The pieces by Scar- 
latti were less clear in their outlines than 
we had expected. The music of Debussy 
and of Enesco was inimitably played. There 
are few other pianists who can give such 
performances of impressionistic music as 
Mr. Copeland's of the “Reflets dans l’Eau” 
and “Poissons d'Or.” I have not seen any. 
In these pieces and in the Spanish dances, 
not inherently of great value, Mr. Cope- 
land was superb. He was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

On Thursday afternoon, the 2ist, in Jor- 
dan Hall, George Proctor gave a piano re- 


cital. His music was the Beethoven So- 
nata, op. 110; Brahms Capriccio in B 
Minor; Chopin’s Barcarolle; Schumann’s 


Toccata; two concert studies by Gr6éndahl, 
Debussy’ s “Soirée’dans Grenade” and Bala- 
kireff’s gorgeous “Islamey.” Mr. Proctor 
was heard at his best in that music which 
demanded intimate feeling and grace’ of 
style. He has a beautiful touch. He played 
Debussy’s piece with unusual charm, and 
it is most remarkable how, in the course of 
fifteen years or less, Debussy has crept into 
concert programs. There were two études 
by Grondahl, the second the most effective, 
and both were excellently played. The Ca- 
priccio, one of Brahms’s most ingratiating 
pieces, was also a notable feature. 

The week of concerts was a fearfully 
heavy one. On the evening of this day, the 
21st, a Scottish concert was given in Tre- 
mont Temple, before a host, by Evelyn 
Scotney of the Boston Opera Company ; 
Howard White, bass, and Ellen Keller, vio- 
linist. Miss Scotney has previously sung 
these songs such as “Whistle and I'll Come 
to You, My Lad,” “Loch Lomond,” “Mary 
of Argyle,” etc., etc., with a success which 
was duplicated on this occasion. Mr. 
White is a promising singer and the violin 
music was welcomed. 





On Friday evening, the 22nd, Mrs. Helen 
Allen Hunt sang in Jordan Hall. She is 
one of the most progressive of local sing- 
ers, as her programs and her interpretations 
of these programs go to show. One of her 
specially admired songs was “La Belle Me- 
notte,” the old French colonial folk-song 
arranged by Isidore Luckstone, the accom- 
panist of the occasion, and another, Mr. 
Luckstone’s song, “Que je t’oublie,” which 
was repeated. The audience was of good 
size and enthusiastic over Mrs. Hunt’s un- 
usual intelligence, musicianship and the 
beauty of her voice. Ou1n Downes. 





Minneapolis Composers on Program of 
Thursday Musical 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 22.—At the 
last fortnightly meeting of the Thursday 
Musical two local composers were repre- 
sented, a sonata by James A. Bliss and a 
suite for piano and string quartet by Frank 
Bibb, being performed. Mr. Bliss’s work 
was played by his wife, Mrs. Carrie Zum- 
bach Bliss. Both numbers showed con- 
siderable originality as to melodic themes. 
Other numbers were presented by Martha 
Cook, Carlotta Stockdill, Mrs. Alice Wif- 
ener Colwell, Edna G. Wakeman, Marion 
Austin and Mrs. Margaret MacPhail. 

E. B. 




















Victor E. Sorlin 


Victor E. Sorlin, widely known as a 
’cello soloist, died as the result of an at- 
tack of pneumonia on November 20 at 
his home, No. 77 West Sixty-eighth street, 
New York. Mr. Sorlin was first ’cellist 
at different times with some of the fore- 
most orchestras of the country, including 
the Theodore Thomas of Chicago and the 
New York and Boston Symphony Orches- 


tras. He also owned a bureau for mu- 
sical artists. He was born in Worcester, 
Mass., thirty-four years ago. A wife, son 


and daughter survive him. 


Burton E. Leavitt 


Burton E. Leavitt, 
of widespread New 
recently in Putnam, 
forty-one. 


who was a composer 
England repute, died 
Conn., at the age o 


William E. Chandler 


Prof. William E. Chandler, an organist 
and composer, died recently at his home 
in New Haven, Conn., in his seventy-fourth 
year. 
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Mr. Russell’s Optimistic Forecast of the 
Boston Opera Season 


To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 


In matters operatic, optimism usually is 
better after achievement than before it. 
At least it is safer. And yet, existent con- 
ditions as regards the coming season at 
the Boston Opera House seem to justify 
indulgence in the sincerest optimism even 
now, before the first performance takes 
place. That public interest in the operatic 
offerings is keener and also wider in its 
reach than it has been at the commence- 
ment of any previous year, is evidenced in 
a most unmistakable and ‘substantial way. 
The subscription sale has been heavier than 
for any of the preceding three seasons, and 
the sections of the house in which many 
of these subscriptions have been taken give 
reason for especial satisfaction. It is not 
alone the more expensive nlaces that have 
been more heavily subscribed for, but the 
demand for seats in the balcony and the 
gallery has been unprecedented in the ex- 
perience of the Opera House. This de- 
mand certainly warrants the conclusion that 
a large section of the public which here- 
tofore has been either indifferent to the 
work done by the company, or unable to 
patronize it, has now awakened to the op- 
portunities offered, and is availing itself 
of them. We are to have for our season 
not only an increased public, but as regards 
a certain portion of it, a new one. 

Nothing is subject for greater rejoicing 
on the part of all who are solicitous for 
the welfare of the Opera House as an in- 
stitution, than is this widening of the ac- 
tual public interest in what is being accom- 
plished there. The directors as well as I 
myself realize that one of the most serious 
problems we have to solve is that of 
attracting to the performances people who 
have not been here before. We have found 
in the past that the attending of only a 
few performances usually will make of a 
person a regular opera patron. The diff 
culty: is to get the person to the opera 
house for the first time. That accom- 
plished, the performances themselves will 
bring him again. Therefore it is that the 
increased number of new patrons which 
our subscription sale assures us, is cause 
for such hearty satisfaction. 

As to the offerings planned for this year, 
they have been selected with as wide catho- 
licity as the constitution of our organ- 
ization will permit. It is impossible to give 
everything, of course, in one season, or to 
have every school represented. But I feel 
that both the French and Italian schools 
are to be worthily exemplified in what we 
have planned, and that our selections from 
the German, albeit necessarily limited, are 
not without value. As for the novelties, 
they are as numerous as the length of the 
season makes feasible. It would be easy 
to promise more, but the keeping of prom- 
ises is preferable to the non-fulfillment of 
them. “The Tales of Hoffmann” might 
seem at first glance a somewhat light of- 
fering, but the manner in which we hope 
to do it will, we believe, make any such 
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estimate unjustifiable. The commonplaces 
and banalities of the Offenbachian opéra- 
bouffe which have been incorporated in 
this opera in the past, have been elimi- 
nated, and the piece which will be presented 
on Monday night will be, in the spirit and 
manner of the “opéra-fantastiaque” which 
the composer intended and desired. At 
least such is our purpose. It will be fan- 
tastic opera, but it will be opera, not opera 
buffa! 

“Louise,” “The Jewels of the Madonna” 
and “Suzanne’s Secret” certainly may be 
considered as standing for the best that is 
obtainable in the line of the finest French 
and Italian opera creations of the present 
day. Bizet’s “Djamileh,” we feel, is de- 
serving of hearing in this country, and Au- 
bert’s “La Forét Bleue’ comes not only as 
an absolute novelty, but as the latest word 
in fairy-tale opera. As for “Don Giovan- 
ni” aside from the imperishable beauty of 
the music, which in itself justifies the pres- 
entation of it at any time, it is only right 
that at an art institution such as is the 
Boston Opera House, there should be pro- 
duced every year at least one of the great 
classic masterpieces. The public should 
have the opportunity of witnessing per- 
formances of such operas, and an opera 
house should recognize as an obligation 
and an art duty the preparing and pre- 
senting of them. 

The company that has been assembled 
for the season is one of the best we yet 
have had. There are many singers of emi- 
nence in the list and the casts will in every 
instance contain as many of these estab- 
lished artists as is in keeping with the 
artistic purpose governing the Opera 
House. That purpose is now, as it has 
been in the past, the obtaining of the best 
possible ensemble regardless of the celeb- 
rity or salary of the particular singer ap- 
pearing. I do not in any wise overlook or 
belittle the value in any performance of 
skilled and eminent artists, but I regret, 
and also vigorously oppose, any custom or 
tendency which has as its ultimate end the 
glorification of the personality of the singer 
at the expense of the artistic rounding out 
of the operatic representation as a whole. 
The leading opera houses of the United 
States have in the last few years made 
marked progress toward the eradicating 
of the old-time star system—the § sys- 
tem by which one or two high-salaried 
and widely advertised singers sufficed to 
make an opera performance, with all the 
other factors therein kept at most inferior 
quality. Artistic ensemble has _ been 
achieved not merely by the engaging of 
“principals” of more nearly even capability 
—a capability remarkably high—but obtain- 
ing throughout—but also by the careful 
upbuilding of chorus, orchestra and stage 
settings, the three fundamentals on which 
every performance that lays claim to any 
art worth must be built. This grade of 
excellence has been achieved through a 
great deal of hard work and by the ex- 
penditure of vast amounts of money. Any 
disposition therefore on the part of any 
one to graft the old-time star system on to 
our present one of well-rounded ensemble, 
is certainly to be most energetically op- 
posed. The importing of an artist, the 
paying to him an absurdly extravagant sum 
and the making for him thereby notoriety 
which leads the general public to regard 
him as the sole factor of worth in a per- 
formance, is a return to the old-time sys- 
tem. It is bad for the artist as such; it is 
bad for the securing of healthy operatic 
growth and conditions in this country, and 
it certainly is bad for the taste and under- 
standing of the public. 

HENRY RUSSELL. 
The Boston Opera House, 
Boston, Nov. 22, I912. 


Australia’s Love of Opera Is of Long 
Standing, Says Mr. Howson 


To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

[ was very much interested in reading 
in your issue of the 2d instant the remarks 
of. Paul Dufault, the Canadian tenor, who 
has returned from a tour in Australia, on 
the development of music in that countrv, 
but the following assertions were some- 
what surprising: 

“The great love of music which now _ prevaiis 
threughout Australia has, in reality, developed 
only during the last tén years. Before that there 
were comparatively few eminent artists and cer- 
tainly very few organizations of sufficiently high 
grade to give the necessary impetus to the powers 
of musical appreciation that are now to be found 
in every Australian community. There were a 


few wretched little opera companies and some 
moat, artists, but their influence amounted to 
little 


The italics are mine. And now for a 
little information on the subject which, | 
think, will be of interest: 

In the year 1841 my father, Frank How- 
son, a young musician, comedian and bari- 
tone, twenty-four years of age and playing 
small parts in Grand Italian Opera at 
Drury Lane Theater, London, was engaged 
to go to Hobart Town, Tasmania, as stage 
manager of a dramatic and musical com- 
pany. While there he produced the first 
complete opera ever given in Australia, 
Auber’s “Fra  Diavolo” (in English), 
which was followed by other fnusical 
works. 

In 1845 he went to Sydney, N. S. W., 
and filled a similar position for some fifteen 
years at the Victoria Theater, where there 
was an excellent dramatic company which 
occasionally gave support to such visiting 
stars as Gustavus Vaughan Brooke,* Mc- 
Kean Buchanan, Mr. and Mrs. Waller, 
Marie Provost, a great Camille; young 
Edwin Booth, assisted by Laura Keene; 
the elder Charles Thorne and company, 
John Drew, the Irish comedian (father of 
our John), in “Handy Andy,” etc.; Joseph 
Jefferson, in Rip Van Winkle” and réper- 
toire, and others. But, true to his artistic 
training and musical instincts, my father 
set apart every Friday night for opera, be- 
ing assisted by Mme. Guerin, an accom- 
plished actress and singer; his brother, 
John Howson, an excellent tenor and actor, 
of whom people from the old country were 
wont to say, “We did not expect to find an- 
other Sims Reeves in Australia”; Sara 
Flower, a great contralto, and other good 
support, an excellent chorus and orchestra; 
splendid seenery, costumes and _ effects, 
which the large and deep stage gave every 
opportunity for displaying. 

During that period he produced Balfe’s 
“Bohemian Girl,” “Siege of Rochelle” and 
“Enchantress”; Wallace’s “Maritana” and 
“Matilda of Hungary”; John Barnett’s 
“Mountain Sylph”’; Edward J. Loder’s 
“Night Dancers’; Bellini’s “Norma” and 
“Sonnambula”; Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor” and L’Elisire d’Amore”; Flo- 
tow’s “Martha”; Weber’s “Der Freischiitz.” 
etc. During that time Sydney was visited 
by Catherine Hayes, thé Swan of Erin, 
who was beautiful in “Lucia” and “La 
Sonnambula”’; Mme. Anna Bishop, great 
in “Norma,” “Martha,” “Der Freischiitz,” 
L’Elisir, etc.”; Mme. Cailly, a celebrated 
French coloratura artiste; Messrs. Luglaise, 
tenor, and Coulon, baritone, a fine actor in 
Verdi’s “Ernani”; Machetto, Nabucco, etc., 
and other artists. 

Signor Eugenie Bianchi’s Grand Italian 
Opera Company then visited the colonies 
with a répertoire of Verdi’s operas and 
the older favorites, and had great success 
in the principal cities. It was at a later 
visit of this company to Sydney that I, a 
youth playing ‘cello in the orchestra and 
having experience in orchestrating operas 
from piano scores—original partitures not 
being always obtainable—became Bianchi’s 
conductor, owing to the non-arrival of his 
usual one from Melbourne, and directed 
“Il Trovatore” after only two rehearsals, 
and the rest of his répertoire with such 
success that he wished to take me to Amer- 
ica, but I would not leave my family and 
declined the offer. My father, who spoke 
Italian, was manager of this company and 
sang several of the baritone roles, Rigoletto 
being one of them. 

In 1860 William Lyster’s English Opera 
Company came from America with a fine 
array of artists: Lucy Escott, prima 
donna; Marie Rose, seconda; Georgia 
Hodgson, contralto; Henry Squires, a 
handsome and accomplished young tenor; 
good baritone and basso, whose names | 
cannot recall, and an excellent chorus. 
Anthony Reiff, Jr., a young man and well 
known 1n New York to-day, was conductor. 
They did splendid work and produced dur- 
ing the season Gounod’s “Faust” and Wal- 
lace’s “Lurline” for the first time in Sy dney, 
with very great success. Later in 1864-5 
in Melbourne, with George Loder conduc- 
tor, they gave a magnificent production in 
English of “Les Huguenots” at the Thea- 
ter Royal. The opera was an enormous 
success and ran continuously for seven 
weeks! Was ever such a thing known any- 
anywhere else than in Australia? This 
was followed by an equally gorgeous pro- 
duction of Weber’s “Oberon” for three 
weeks, 

All the foregoing happened prior to 1865, 
and certainly had an important part in de- 
veloping the great love of music which 
prevails throughout Australia. 





*Barry Sullivan. 








Frank Howson, son of Francis Howson, 
who gave lessons in harmony to M. W, 
Balfe, composer of “The Bohemian Girl” 
and brother of the celebrated mezzo, Emma 
Albertazzi (née Howson), for whom Ros- 
sini composed “La Cenerentola” and “La 
Gazza Ladra” and whom he selected to 
sing the mezzo in the first production in 
Paris of his “Stabat Mater” with Mme. 
Pasta, soprano; Rubini, tenor, and Tam- 
burini, basso, was often referred to as the 
father of opera in Australia, and it is a 
matter of musical record that he fully de- 
served the title. 
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ATLANTA MUSICAL STORM CLEARS AWAY 


Philharmonic Orchestra Takes on 
New Lease of Life Under 
Conductor Wilson 


TLANTA, Ga., Nov. 23.—After the 
“storm” of last Spring in Atlanta’s 
Orchestral Association, due to several un- 
fortunate misunderstandings between man- 
agement and men, the sky has at last cleared 
and the date for the first concert of the sea- 
son is announced for Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 8, in the following program, under 
Conductor Mortimer Wilson: Overture, 
“Jubel,”. Weber; Symphony No. 5, Beetho- 
ven; “Lohengrin,” Prelude to Act I; In- 
troduction to Act III, Wagner; and Slavic 


March, Tschaikowsky. 

The Atlanta Musical Association, which 
manages the orchestral affairs, has elected 
as president Mrs. John M. Slaton, wife of 
the Governor-elect of Georgia. Her ener- 
getic work has infused new life into the 
organization, and she has succeeded in 
gaining support for a larger orchestra and 
a larger season of concerts than have 
heretofore been possible. It is planned to 
give at least ten symphony concerts, be- 
sides a number of popular programs de- 
voted to some distinct genre, such as “an 
old-home-folks concert” and “a children’s 
concert,” etc., besides also programs of a 
more technically educational nature. 

The new South is rapidly awakening to 
its musical possibilities as well as to its 
commercial worth, and Atlanta stands now 
as a model in both these particulars. At 
present the orchestra numbers sixty men, 
which is small enough, to be sure; but 
promises of an augmentation to ninety men 
are made. The peaceful outcome of affairs 
has been brought about largely by Mr. Wil- 











Mortimer 
Atlanta Philharmonic Orchestra 


Wilson, Conductor of the 


son’s efforts. The men of the orchestra 
are unanimous in their praise for him. One 
leading member of the orchestra, after the 
first rehearsal, said: “It took but a few 
minutes to find out that we were in the 
presence of a finished musician and a con- 
ductor highly efficient in his art. At once 
he had the good will and confidence of 
every man present.” Mr. Wilson is, in- 
cidentally, a composer as well as conductor. 

On Monday evening Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Peppenheimer opened their home in Ponce 
de Leon Avenue, for the first of their mu- 
sical entertainments for this season. The 
program was made up of works of Amer- 
ican composers, including two Atlanta com- 
posers, George F. Linder and B. W. Beick- 





DEMAND FOR GLUCK ENCORES 


Soprano’s Art Cinna Kansas City— 
Hartmann Plays Busch Work 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 23.—The first 
series of concerts presented by Myrtle 
Irene Mitchell was opened on Friday after- 
noon by Alma Gluck, soprano. Her charm- 
ing personality and golden voice captivated 
her audience and she repeated five of her 
songs and sang six encores. Her selections 
were especially interesting, in that so many 
of them were new to this public and all 
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man. The work of both these has style and 
color. has B. W. 

were admirably suited to her voice. 
“Liebesfeier,” by Weingartner, and ‘“Psy- 


che,” by Paladilhe, 
lent opportunity to display 
quality. Rachmaninoff’s “Peasant Song’ 
was also particularly well received. Ar- 
thur Rosenstein played the accompaniments 
in good style. 

Arthur Hartmann, the Hungarian vio- 
linist, appeared here on Tuesday afternoon 
before a large audience, his concert being 
the second in the Fritschy series. His pro- 
gram embraced among other selections 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,’ Sarabande 
by Germiniani, a Venth Canzonetta; “Alle- 
gro de Concert e Cadenza,” Paganini-Hart- 
mann, and a transcription by Mr. Hart- 
mann of Carl Busch’s “Greeting to Hia- 
watha,” after which the applause was so 
prolonged that Mr. Busch, who was in the 
audience, was compelled to bow his ac- 
knowledgments. William Reddick was a 
satisfactory accompanist. M. R. M. 


singer excel- 
her beautiful 


gave the 





Composes Musical 


Operetta Without 
Training 


Bertin, Nov. 23.—An American girl who 
is regarded as an anomaly in music is Elsa 
Maxwell, of San Francisco, who without 
the slightest technical training has been 
able to compose an operetta with such suc 
cess that a prominent London manager has 
decided to produce it. Miss Maxwell’s mu 
sical ideas are said to be strikingly origi 
nal and felicitously expressed, but she 1s 
of course unable to score her work. She 
has the creative gift without the slightest 
knowledge of even elementary musical 
principles. 
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November 18 by 
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Ella Kalova, 
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Clark, pupils of the noted Bohemian vio- 
linist, Emanuel Ondricek, with Alfred De- 
Voto at the piano. Miss Kalova played the 
first movement of the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto in D Major and Mr. Ondricek’s 
arrangement of the Hubay Fantasie “Car- 
men”: Mr. Leveen gave the second and 
third movements of the Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo in B Minor, followed by the Godard 
Concerto Romantique by Miss Clark. Miss 
Kalova was soloist with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, after a successful tour 
of Europe. The program was a notable 
one in the point of variety of style and 
contrast, Mr. DeVoto being a most sym- 
pathetic accompanist. Aim, 





FALK-FISCHER TOUR 


Noted Violinist Will Have Pianist as 
an Associate This Season 


Jules Falk will begin the second portion 
of his 1912-13 tour on January 7. It will 
last well into the Spring. He will not 
traverse as great a territory as last year 
when he visited 
Mexico and the Pa- 
cific Coast, but the 
tour will be distinct- 


ive on account of 
the assistance of a 
pianist in whom 


Mr. Falk expresses 
great confidence. At 
one of his recitals 
last season he in- 
vited Arthur Fisch- 
er, a young pianist, 
to assist him. The 
result was so satis- 
factory that Mr. 
Falk arranged with 
Mr. Fischer for a 
joint tour this sea- 
son. 

Mr. Falk is widely known as a violinist 
in America and Europe and is the possessor 
of a Strad whose tones have been admired 
by royalty as well as by musicians and 
music-lovers. lle has the faculty of imme- 
diately ingratiating himself in the favor of 
his hearers, invariably giving the impres- 








Copyright Goldinsky. 
Jules Falk 


sion that he is sincere in purpose. The 
tour will be under the personal direction 
of Charles Hollander Falk, 1451 Broadway, 


New York. 


Jane Osborn- Hannah and Mrs. Lively in 
Michigan Recital 


Muskecon, Micu., Nov. 23.—-A large au- 
dience heard the joint recital here by Mme. 
Jane Osborn-Hannah, of the Chicago Op- 
era Company, and Katherine Allan Lively, 
pianist. Mme. Hannah was in excellent 
voice and sang a varied program with evi- 
dent enthusiasm. Mme. Lively, in two 
groups of piano numbers, displayed a facile 
teclinic and an interesting personality and 
was well received by the audience. Mr. 
Vanderwater is himself a singer and has a 
large class in Muskegon and Holland and 
is also director of the Union Choral Club 
of the two towns. During her stay here 
Mrs. Lively was entertained by Mrs. John 
\iullen, chairman of the Muskegon Wom- 
an’s Club. 





Alexander Russell’s Lectures in Newark 

\lexander Russell, the New York or 
vanist and composer, has again been en 
vaged to give two lecture-organ-recitals for 
the Board of Education of Newark to be 
given in the First Presbyterian Church of 


Newark, where he is regular organist and 
choirmaster. On December 5 he will de 
vote his program to works by French and 
\merican composers, assisted by Eloise 
Hlolden, soprano, while on the roth he will 
play a Wagner program, when the soloist 
will be Louise MacMahan, soprano. 


Figuring on the basis of a $2,000 fee per 


performance the New York lVorld es- 
timates that Titta Ruffo, in “Hamlet,” 
uses his voice in solos, duets and recita- 
tives for a total of 114% minutes at the 
rate of $17 a minute. 





MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA 
PLAN IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Recreation League Encouraged by Suc- 
cess of Concert Given for School 
Children 


Nov. 18—A municipal 


orchestra is a probability if the plans of 
the Recreation 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


League of San Francisco 
The league, which has for 
Jesse W. Lilienthal, and 
members and officers are public- 
spirited citizens, carries on a work pertain- 
ing to public recreation. . 
committee of prominent musicians: 
Emilia Tojetti, Henry Bretherick, Filippo 
Dellepiane, Arthur W. Perry, Albert A. 
Greenbaum, Dr. Martin A. Meyer and U. 
G. Saunders, chairman. 

Through this committee “it hopes to 
awaken a general interest in good music.” 
lhe committee “believes that the earliest 
training of school chcildren along these 
lines will produce the best results in the 
making of finer citizenship.” 

The league appreciates the need of a 
municipal orchestra and a beginning was 


are successful. 
its president 
whose 
It has a music 
Mme. 


made when forty instrumentalists con- 
ducted by Herman Perlét, the composer, 
were selected a short time ago to begin 


rehearsals for the first concert which took 
place last Thursday afternoon at the Mis- 
sion High School Auditorium. The men 
and conductor contributed their services 
entirely without charge and have shown an 


enthusiastic interest in the cause. 
[he audience, composed of high school 
pupils, was so attentive and appreciative 


of the fine program which Mr. Perlét in- 
terpreted as to encourage the Recreation 
League in its object to establish a munici- 
pal orchestra. Future orchestral concerts 
will follow this Winter under the auspices 
of the league, for the school children. 


“Music as a Public Instruction’ was the 
subject upon which Prof. Charles Louis 
Seeger spoke on this occasion. Prof. 


Seeger, holding the chair of music at the 
University of California, stated that he be- 
lieved music to be a necessity to humanity, 
in that it had the power to develop 
strength of character and to overcome dis- 
orderly thinking to such a degree as to even 
prevent crime and accidents. 

he musical program included the Over- 
ture “Oberon,” “Traumerei,” Schumann; 
Caprice, Pizzicato, Herman Perlét: Egyp- 


tian Suite, Luigini, and Symphony No. 2 of 
Haydn. R. 
Mexico (Mo. ) Audience Enthusiastic 


Over Mme. Cahier’s Recital 


Mexico, Mo., Nov. 23. 
Cahier opened the Hardin 
course with a recital in the 
ditorium last Wednesday. Her concert 
here was a great which will go 
down in the musical history of the institu 
tion as one of the most important 

Mme. Cahier’s program 
zart’s “Wohl denn” from “Titus,” Saint- 
Saéns’s “Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix” and 
Meyerbeer’s “O, prétre de Baal” (“Le 
Prophete”), besides a number of English, 
German and French songs. Mme, Cahier 
revealed in each of the numbers of the 
highly interesting and generous program a 
voice of intense charm, exceptional broad 
range and superb quality. The audience 
was kept spellbound and unusual enthu 


slasm was manifested throughout the eve 
ning. 


Mme-s Charles 
College artist 
Hardin Au 


success 


events. 
included Mo- 


Marx kf Oberndorfer, of Chicago, 
' ; 8 
played the accompaniments with beautiful 
tone, refinement and sympathy. 7 2 
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YSAYE THRILLS CHICAGO AUDIENCE 





Violinist the Soloist with Thomas Orchestra—Frances Alda with Kneisel 
Quartet—A Musical Lull Before the Opera Season 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, November 25, 1912. 


N the face of the impending season of 
grand opera Chicago has this week ex- 
perienced a noticeable musical lull. The 
regular pair of concerts by the Thomas 
Orchestra have more than made up for 
this; however, in the success recorded by 
the appearance of the master Belgian vio- 
linist, Ysaye. The enthusiasm of Ysaye’s 
audience was reflected in the attitude of 
the orchestra men themselves, and after 
the Bruch Concerto they played a fanfare 
in his honor, for what old-timers say was 
the second time in the history of the or- 
chestra. In addition to the Mozart Sixth 


and the Bruch Second concertos the vio- 
linist added the Saint-Saéns Rondo Ca- 
priccioso. 

Ysaye’s mentality, his grasp of every de- 
tail and the imagination with which he ex- 
hausts each possibility stamp him as a 
colossal artist, even though he makes no 
attempt at drawing a warmly sensuous 
tone and recks naught of chance flaws in 
intonation or occasional scratches. The 
orchestra was in excellent fettle in the ac- 
companiments and in the Tschaikowsky 
“Romeo and Juliet” Overture. The sym- 
phony was Schumann’s Fourth. Crowded 
houses at extra prices marked the two con- 
certs. 

On Sunday F. Wight Neumann had the 
field to himself and as a result a full house 
greeted the Kneisel Quartet at the Stude- 
baker, though not all who were present re- 
mained to applaud the close. Little won- 
der, however, after the quartets of Schu- 
bert and César Franck and two groups to- 
taling some twelve songs for Frances Alda, 
together with many prima donna recalls, 
that a large part of the audience should 
have been inspired by more physical ap- 
petites and so have failed to remain for 
the Gliére movement scheduled for a late 
close, after six o’clock, of a chamber mu- 
sic concert which began at three-thirty. 

Chicago’s former concertmeister, Hans 
Letz, fits well into the general ensemble 
and we should hear some of the Beethoven 
string trios with Messrs. Letz, Svecenzki 
and Willeke, whose tone qualities are so 
perfectly balanced. ‘his was especially 
noticeable in the opening of the Schubert 
Quartet, where they afford the accompani- 
ment to Mr. ‘Kneisel’s solo bits. The 
Scherzo in the Franck Quartet was one of 
the gems of the program. 

Mme, Alda’s silver elephant mascot led 
at least one critic to inquire whether it 
signified her sympathy with a late lamented 
political party. It somehow didnt look 
like a u. O. P. elephant, however, and 
Mme. Alda’s reception by the audience 
hardly indicated that she was associated 
with anything not triumphant. Her second 
group contained some especiallv effective 
numbers and the “Soft-footed Snow” of 
Sigurd Lie had to be reneated. The Puc- 
cini “Butterfly” aria was also received with 
marked enthusiasm. 


Kitty Cheatham to Appear in Chicago 


After a few days’ rest between a trip 
North and another to the West, during 
which she will sing five concerts in four 
days, Kitty Cheatham spent three days in 
Chicago last week, during which time she 
participated in several social functions. She 
was the guest of Mrs. Joseph Coleman of 
the North Side colony and was one of a 
box party at the charity benefit given by 
Mme. Schumann-Heink on Tuesdav night. 
She was also tendered a luncheon by Mrs. 
Harold McCormick on the following day at 
the Blackstone. At the last moment ar- 
rangements were made for Miss Cheatham 
to give the first of a series of children’s 
afternoons at the Whitney Opera House 
on Monday afternoon, December 2, on her 
return East from Kansas and Nebraska. 
It will be her first real public appearance 
in Chicago. 


An ensemble program consisting of three 
groups of trios for women’s voices and 
four of the Schumann duets received a 
hearing at the MacBurney Studios on Mon- 
day evening of last week before an audi- 
ence that completely filled the studios. The 
trios were presented by Elsa Fern Smith- 
MacBurney and Margaret Ann Smith, so- 
pranos, and Hazel Huntley, contralto, and 
the duets were sung by the two last named. 
The vocal ensemble was excellent, and in- 
terpretatively the work was worthw of the 
highest commendation. An interesting fea- 
ture of the program was the first perform- 
ance of two new trios by William Lester, 
settings of poems by Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich, which were received with approval. 
The composer also provided the piano ac- 
companiments of the evening. 

Benjamin Paley, the young violinist and 
pupil of Frederik Frederiksen, who is now 
in ‘St. Petersburg in the classes of Leopold 
Auer, has recently acknowledged the dedi- 
cation to him of two pieces, an “Idylle” 
and “Waldeneinsamkeit,’ by Franz Goetze, 
a Berlin kappelmeister whom he visited en 
route to the Russian capital. 

The school of music at Alma College, in 
Alma, Mich., of which Reese Farrington 
Veatch is director, recently added a new 
violinist to the faculty in Alvin Barton, a 
pupil of Wirth in Berlin and Remy in 
Paris. An orchestra of twenty-five pieces 
is now in process of organization, which 
will accompany the choral club of 100 
voices, which already gives several preten- 
tious concerts each year. Mr. Veatch is 
also bringing a number of outside artists 
to the neighboring cities for concert ap- 
pearances. 


George H amlin’s Engagements 


After the close of his Philadelphia op- 
eratic engagements George Hamlin _ has 
been spending the week in New York, and 
on Saturday afternoon (November 30) will 
give a private recital of Brahms, Strauss 
and Wolf songs at the residence of Mrs. 
Heuter, arranged by a daughter of the late 
Cornelius Bliss. He will return to Chicago 
next week, where he will appear in the 
principal tenor role in the first Chicago pro- 
duction of Goldmark’s “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” early in December. He appeared 
in this part during the latter part of the 
Philadelphia season with great success. 

Before the North Shore Culture Club 
Alfred Goldman, pupil of Frederik Fred- 
eriksen, played a program consisting of 
Lalo’s Symphonie “Espagnole” and miscel- 
laneous pieces by Elgar, Kreisler, Brahms, 
Dvorak and Cui. 

A rather unusual nrecedent has been estab- 
lished by the International Harvester Com: 
pany in awarding four free scholarships 
in the Chicago Musical College to members 
of the Harvester Choral Society, of which 
Mrs. Bertha Smith-Titus is the director. 
These scholarships were awarded through 
competitive contests to Agnes Downey, 
Marie Fish, R. W. Dasky and C. L. Knapp. 


Bookings for Della Thal 


Della Thal, the Chicago pianist, has been 
engaged as soloist for the Milwaukee Lied- 
erkranz Society on December 5, making 
her third appearance under these auspices 
within six months. At the request of Con- 
ductor Oberhoffer she played the Mac- 
Dowell Concerto in D Minor at the regular 
home concert of the Minneapolis Orchestra 
on November 22. She is engaged for a 
January benefit for the Bethesda Day 
Nursery in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, along 
with Helen Stanley and Henri Scott of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. 

On Friday evening, December 6, Edward 
V. Ehrhard, of Chicago, will be presented 
in a piano recital in the Fine Arts Theater 
under the direction of Harry Culbertson. 

The Hotel LaSalle has been presenting 
as a rather unusual novelty a daily recital 
of grand opera selections by a quartet of 
opera singers which under the-name of 
“The Grand Opera Quartet” has given con- 
certs in different parts of the country. The 
personnel of the club is Klare DeVine, so- 


prano; Julia Ryan, contralto; Rolf Ham- 
mer, tenor, and Frederic Irving, bass- 
baritone, the latter also acting as business 
representative. 

Harold Henry, the Chicago pianist, left 
last Thursday for a concert tour through 
Northern Michigan, Mr. Henry will give 
a recital in his studio in Chicago on De- 
cember 14. NICHOLAS DEVORE. 


BISPHAM STIRS COLUMBUS 


Enthusiasm Also Aroused by Alda and 
*  Ganz-Olitzka Recitals 


CoLuMBus, O., Nov. 24.—The first artist 
heard this month was David Bispham, who 
gave a recital on November 3. He pre- 
sented an especially attractive program and 
the general opinion ‘was that this singer 
had never before appeared to such fine 
advantage in this city. Mr. Bispham was 
in excellent voice and he was obliged to 
add many extra numbers. Harry M. Gil- 
bert furnished excellent accompaniments. 
Samuel Richard Gaines supplied the organ 
accompaniment to “King Robert of Sicily” 
and Ferdinand Garcuer, ’cellist, assisted in 
the aria, “It Is Enough.” 

The Woman’s Music Club presented Ru- 
dolph Ganz, pianist, and Mme. Rosa 
Olitzka, contralto, in recital on November 
12 before a large audience. Mr. Ganz’s 
playing aroused great enthusiasm. His se- 
lections included Schumann’s Symphonic 
Etudes, a group of Chopin compositions 
and several of Mr. Ganz’s own composi- 
tions. His technic was clean cut and his 
tone’ of much beauty. Mme. Olitzka was 
heard to advantage in selections by Meyer- 
beer, Salter, Beach. Mrs. Mary Eckhardt 
Born played the accompaniments for the 
singer. 

Mme. Frances Alda of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company gave a recital on Novem- 
ber 22. Mme. Alda presented a program 
which contained many novelties. Her sing- 
ing aroused the audience to great outbursts 
of enthusiasm. André Benoist’s accom- 
paniments were models of elegance. O. S. 











STOCK’S DETROIT CONCERT 





Thomas Orchestra and Mme. Frease- 
Green Draw Large Crowd 


Detroit, Nov. 22.—Opening the season of 
symphony concerts under the auspices of 
the Detroit Orchestral Association was the 
program by the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra on November 13. It needed but the 
name of that splendid organization, with 
its gifted conductor, Frederick Stock, to 
fill the Light Guard Armory with an ap- 
preciative audience. The Brahms Sym- 
phony in D Major was received with in- 
tense pleasure. Massenet’s Suite, “Les 
Erinnyes,” presented a pleasing variety. The 
‘cello obbligato was played by Bruno 
Steindel and his perfect execution brought 
him abundant praise. Liszt’s “Mephisto” 
Waltz was given with most exquisite 
shadings. 

In Mme. Frease-Green Detroiters were 
delighted to find an American soprano as 
soloist of the evening. This beautiful 
singer came before a Detroit audience for 
the first time dnd won a place for herself 
by her gracious personality as well as by 
her powerful voice. Her numbers were 
“Dich Theure Halle,” from Tannhauser,” 
“One Fine Day” from “Madama Butterfly” 
and “Ah, fors e lui,” from “La Traviata.” 

E. C. B. 





Benjamin E. Berry with West Virginia 
Choral Society 


Benjamin E. Berry, the tenor, leaves this 
week for a Southern tour, following a re- 
cital engagement in Orange, N. J. At 
Huntington, W. Va., he will be one of the 
soloists at a concert of the Huntington 
Choral Society. The program will include 
the Goring-Thomas “Swan and the Sky- 


lark.” In January Mr. Berry will sing ina | 


concert in Boston. 





Mme. Gadski in Cleveland Recital 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 23.—The first Friday 
Morning Musicale, under the management 
of Mrs. Sanders and Mrs. Hughes, was a 








Gadski recital given yesterday with un- 
qualified success. The program began with 
four Wagner numbers, “Dich Theure 
Halle” and three songs, “Engel,” “Traume” 
and “Schlummerlied.” Two Schubert 
songs, three by Brahms, and three by 
Strauss followed. The English group at 
the end of the concert contained two songs 
by Edwin Schneider, Mme. Gadski’s ad- 
mirable accompanist, “The Cave” and “In 
the Tree Tops High.” Encores were gen- 
erously added after each group. “The Call 
of the Valkyries,” twice repeated, closed a 
superb program and showed Mme. Gadski’s 
voice in its full splendor, quite in contrast 
to the subdued mezza voce of the more in- 
timate songs. A. B. 
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WARN AGAINST “FAKE” OPERA OFFERS 





Prominent New York Vocal Teachers Endorse Campaign Directed 
Against Those Who Lure Pupils by Promising Positions in Com- 


panies That Never Materialize 


Intense interest of a constructive nature 
has been aroused in New York’s teaching 
circles by the leading editorial in last 
weeks’ issue of MusicAL AMERICA, in which 
comment was made upon the methods of 
certain vocal fakirs in advertising that they 
are willing to prepare pupils for positions 
in some opera company about to be formed 
but which never materializes. In this case 
the interest does not take the form of ad- 


mitting the existence of evil conditions 
without doing anything to relieve that con- 
dition. Steps are being taken by some 
conscientious vocal teachers toward the 
waging of a concerted campaign against the 
charlatans who allure the unknowing stu- 
dents with promises which they cannot 
possibly make good. 

One of those teachers who has come 
forward with practical suggestions for the 
wiping out of this evil is Lionel Robsarte, 
who made the following statement this 
week to a representative of this paper: 

“T would that your timely editorial on 
the dishonest advertising of a certain class 
of vocal teachers could be read by every 
prospective vocal student in America. 

“Conditions here in New York are a dis- 
grace. The statement has been made that 
one and one-half million dollars is ex- 
pended here yearly upon vocal instruction. 
The greater part of that sum certainly rep- 
resents endless sacrifices, privations with- 
out number, the mortgage on the home, or, 
worse still, loans which mortgage the fu- 
ture. In the expenditure are wrapped up 
the hopes and aspirations of thousands 
of well-meaning students. 

“How are these to be protected against 
the allurements of the dishonest adver- 
tiser? The law guards the interests of 
the unwary by creating a_ standard to 
which the Seuss and doctor must measure 
up. The seller or advertiser of spurious 
securities ultimately finds himself “break- 


ing stone,” but the charlatan vocal in- 
structor goes on forever. 

“I have made a practice both in Paris 
and here in America of trying voices gratis 
and have often been fortunate in being 
able to discourage the physically, mentally 
or vocally unfit. The tales recounted in 
my studio often resemble so many chap- 
ters from “Lamentations.” Let me _ say 
that ninety per cent of these vocal wrecks 
have been brought about as a direct result 
of fraudulent advertising. 

“One ‘teacher’ makes known through the 
press his need of certain voices to fill out 
a non-existent opera company, vaudeville 
sketch or quartet—‘amateurs preferred.’ 
Others who, in their routine work with op- 
era companies have played accompaniments 
for some great artist or even suggested 
that the artist came in a beat too soon, 
these ‘announce themselves as teachers of 
said artist! 

“You ask, ‘Why does not the star pro- 
test?’ Often it is not brought to his at- 
tention, or again, as I regret to say, a well- 
known singer told me, ‘It keeps one’s name 
before the public quite as well as having 
cigars or perfume named after one.’ 

“Still a third ‘professor’ has taught and 
is recommended by several artists now con- 
veniently dead. 


Taking Legal Steps 


“IT realize that Musicat AMERICA has 
shown itself a disinterested agent in its 
attempt to better musical conditions and 
am only one of manv who appreciate the 
stand it took when advertisers wished to 
influence the make-up of its columns. In 
the matter of fake advertisement one can- 
not expect you to court libel suits, which 
personal attacks would bring about. That 
should be the work of some association, 
with a sufficient exchequer to engage an 
At lawyer, taking up each case individually 
until the atmosphere is cleared. 

“A preparation, such as is expected of a 
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physician or surgeon, should entitle one to 
membership in such an organization. I 
should be very glad to subscribe liberally 


to such a movement. My appeal is not 
made to protect the vocal teacher (any 
well-equipped teacher has all the work that 
he can do), but to guard the student 
against the impostor—and endeavor, in- 
cidentally, to raise the public’s opinion of 
the vocal teacher’s profession above the 
level of the wild-cat promotor or the seller 
of gold bricks.” 

Another angle of the situation was de- 
fined by Wilfred Klamroth, who stated, 
“I heartily indorse the timely editorial in 
this week’s issue of MusicaL America. ~° It 
is high time that the unscrupulous teach- 
ers of singing, who promise imme- 
diate operatic engagements ffor their 
too trusting victims, should be ex- 
posed. Many of these disappointed vic- 
tims have come to me for advice, and in 
bitterness of spirit have rehearsed just 
such incidents. I have been dumfounded 
at the well-known names disclosed as the 
authors of such exaggerated and fraudulent 
offers. 

Safeguarding the Contract 


“At this opportune moment, it is perhaps 
well to call attention to another abuse, 
namely, unfair and one-sided ‘contracts.’ I 
believe that a contract protecting the 
teacher with a just remuneration for les- 
sons received is a fair proposition. But 
several of the contracts that have been sub- 
mitted to me by discouraged aspirants to 
operatic fame have contained the most out- 
rageous clauses, tying the pupil so securely 
to the teacher that there is no escape for 
him, even if he finds that there is no 
progress made and that the voice is dete- 
riorating. There should be some means 
discovered whereby the young student who, 
in a moment of enthusiasm and confidence 
in some well-known name, having signed 
such a contract, may be protected against 
this unfair advantage.” 

An instance of combined incompetence 
and fraud was related on Tuesday by 
Ward Stephens, who declared: “I have 
within the last two hours learned that a 
man with a Russian name, who came to 
me-a compartively short time ago for in- 
struction and begged me to get him on the 
chorus of the opera here, is now not only 
teaching opera roles, but is attracting a 
large class of pupils by holding out the 


bait of securing positions for them in 
opera companies. This man is the worst 
kind of a fake because he can neither 


teach singing nor make good his promises. 
“T am constantly saying to my pupils, 
‘The road to art is very hard and long. 
Do not look for results; they will come if 
you work faithfully and conscientiously. 
When you are fully prepared, present your 
work and take your chances with the rest 
of the good ones and if there is room for 
you there will be need of you. No teacher 
can put you in opera if you have not the 
equipment and having the equipment is no 
guarantee of securing you a place.’” 





Baltimore Concert by Schumann Choir 

BALTIMORE, Nov. 25.—The annual recital 
of the Schumann Choir and pupils of Sadie 
Gere Thomas was given on November 21 
before an appreciative audience. The 
choral numbers showed the result of ex- 
cellent training under the direction of Miss 
Thomas. Especially pleasing were Men- 
ee “He Watching over Israel” 
from “Elijah” and Gounod’s Sanctus from 
the “St. Cecilia” Mass. Miss Thomas 
sang the soprano solos “A _ Birth- 
day,” by Woodman; “My Laddie,” by 
Thayer, and an encore number. Miss 
Thomas also sang with Girard S. Chestnut, 
tenor, Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” 


W. J. R. 





Paul Dufault’s Engagements 

Paul Dufault, the French-Canadian 
tenor, who has just returned from a highly 
successful concert tour through Australia 
and New Zealand, has found a number of 
engagements awaiting him in New York, 
among which are appearances at the Mac- 
Dowell Club on November 26; in Afolian 


Hall, November 190; Wilkesbarre, Pa., De- 
cember 17: Haarlem Philharmonic, De- 
cember 19; Brooklyn Institute, Garden 


City, December 18; Jamaica, December 20; 
Palm Garden, New York City, January 17; 
Chaminade Club, Brooklyn, N. Y., April 3 
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OBERHOFFER IN NOVELTIES 





Three New Works on Minneapolis Pro- 
grams—Zimbalist and Mildred 
Potter Soloists 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 23.—A_ beau- 
tiful program was given by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffcr, 
director, on Friday evening, including three 
numbers which had never before been given 
in the city. The symphony was Brahms’s 
No. 3, which was given an effective read- 
ing, especially lovely being the Andante 
movement. Another novelty to this public 
was “Three Episodes,” by Adolf Weidig, a 
Chicago composer. Though developed ~ 
classic lines, it is very modern in its color 
and spirit, and the second movement is 
exquisitely beautiful, with an organ part 
which was played last evening by Hamlin 
Hunt. 

The soloist was Efrem Zimbalist, the 
violinist, who was heard here for the first 
time. His marvelous technic and beautiful 
tone awakened the most marked enthusiasm 
and he was recalled innumerable times, 
playing two encores. His number with the 
orchestra was the Concerto op. 182, by 
Glazounow, which gave him ample oppor- 
tunities to reveal his powers as a violinist. 
His poise, authority and lack of manner- 
isms made his performance satisfying. 

Last Sunday afternoon hundreds were 
turned away from the popular orchestra 
concert. The soloist was Mildred Potter, 
the contralto, formerly of St. Paul. Miss 
Potter has gained immeasurably in every 
way and she proved to be an artist of 
splendid attainments. The entire program 
was rarely beautiful, including three num- 
bers from Wagner’s “Rienzi”; the Tschai- 


kowsky suite, “The Sleeping Beauty”; 
Dvorak’s “Humoresk,” which Mr. Ober- 
hoffer has orchestrated; Massenet’s “Medi- 


9) 


tation,” from “Thais,” with Richard Czer- 
wonky playing the solo part, and a Gold- 





mark Scherzo. E. B. 
Zimbalist Oberlin Program Interests 
Musicians 
OBERLIN, O., Nov. 21.—Efrem Zimbalist, 


the young Russian violinist, gave the sec- 
ond number in tne Artist Recital Course at 
the Oberlin Conservatory of Music last 
week to a very enthusiastic audience. Sel- 
dom has Oberlin heard so great a player 
with such a refreshing absence of manner- 
isms. His tone is remarkable, having an 
ethereal quality at times that is wonder- 
fully beautiful. On the G string he pro- 
duces all the qualities of a full, round 
‘cello tone. The playing of the Brahms 
D Minor Sonata was one of the most sat- 
isfactory violin performances ever heard 
in Oberlin. Zimbalist appeared in the pro- 
gram twice as an interesting composer. 
Three Cyril Scott numbers called forth a 
great diversion of opinion among mu- 
sicians and the Cui “Orientale”’ received 
tremendous applause. 





Wagner Scenes by Schumann-Heink at 
Smith College 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.,- Nov. 25.—Mme. 
Schumann-Heink appeared on November 
22 at Smith College in a recital for the 
benefit of the million-dollar endowment 
fund of that institution. The famous con- 
tralto gave an unusual program, opening 
with four scenes from the Wagner music 
dramas, which conveyed much of the es- 
sence of the Wagnerian works and gave 
Mme. Schumann-Heink an opportunity to 
exhibit the varied resources of her art. 
The remainder of the program followed 
the lines of her usual song recitals. Able 
assistance was given by Edward Collins, 
pianist, and Mrs. Katherine Hoffmann, ac- 
companist. W. E. C. 


Reviews Art of Pantomime in 
Washington Appearance 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26—The 
Cryder series of concerts opened on Friday 
last with the appearance of Adeline Genée, 
the renowned dancer, and her corps de 
ballet and a symphony orchestra under the 
baton of C. J. M. Glaser. Miss Genée was 
at all times the perfection of ease, rhythm 
and terpsichorean art. Her pantomime 
was readily understood and it was a treat 
to have this much neglected art brought 
again before the footlights. 


Genée 





Milwaukee Composers on Program of 
Mannerchor 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 25.—The Mil- 
waukee Mannerchor opened its concert sea- 


son on November 21, with Mme. Helen 
Cafarelli, soprano; Ruth Collingbourne, 
violin: Harrison Hollander, piano, as the 


popular soloists engaged to assist Director 
Albert S. Kramer’s male singers. Of par- 
ticular interest to Milwaukee music-lovers 
was the singing -of two exquisite songs of 
Alexander MacFayden by Mme. Cafarelli 
and Christopher Bach’s “In Wald.” by the 
Mannerchor, both composers being Mil- 
waukee residents. M.N. S. 
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Bert E. Williams gave an organ recital 
in St. John’s Lutheran Church, Columbus, 
O., on November 21. 

* * x 


The Women’s Music Club, of Colum- 
bus, O., presented a program of music of 
the ante-bellum period on November 26. 

ee ae 

.Mary Jordan gave a song recital at New- 
ark, O., on November 19, with Samuel 
Richard Gaines, the Columbus pianist, as 
her accompanist. 

ea 

The Orpheus Club of Galveston, Texas, 
has engaged Marcus Kellerman, the bari- 
tone, for its concert Thursday evening, 
February 13. 

x * * 

Sunday afternoon the annual concert of 
the United Singers was given in Cincinnati 
Music Hall with Louis Ehrgott directing. 
Johannes Miersch, violinist, was soloist. 

xk * * 


Emma Calvé had a most satisfactory re- 
ception at her Sunday night concert at the 
Olympic Theater in St. Louis, and was en- 
thusiastically greeted by a large audience. 

* * x 


Robert N. Watkin has been selected sec- 
retary of the Dallas Grand Opera Commit- 
tee, which will present the Chicago com- 
pany next February in four performances. 

x * * 


The operatic version of the Mendelssohn 
“Elijah” was presented in Syracuse, N. Y., 
last week, with Gwilym Miles, baritone, and 
Esther Adaberto, soprano. 

x * * 

Franz Kohler, teacher of violin in the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, will give 
a series of three recitals for the benefit of 


his class. 
* * * 


The residents of Spring Grove, Pa., have 
organized a choral society and elected John 
Denues, choirmaster and organist of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, York, Pa., as or- 
ganist. 

* * * 

Felice Lyne, during her stay in Kansas 
City, has been giving several concerts in 
nearby towns. Recently she sang in Slater, 
Mo., her birthplace, where she received an 


ovation. 
* * * 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is 
announced to appear in Columbus, O., on 
Thanksgiving night under the direction of 
its new conductor, Dr. Ernest Kunwald. 
Alma Beck, contralto, is the soloist. 

xk * x 


Mme. Rosa Olitzka, the Russian con- 
tralto, has been engaged by the Brooklyn 
Sangerbund for a concert to be given at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on De- 
cember I. 

* * * 


At the last meeting of the Washington 
Friday Morning Club a Coleridge Taylor 
program was presented, with a biographical 
sketch of the composer and selections from 
his works. 

* * x 

John Philip Sousa and his band appeared 
at New Haven, Conn., on November 11, 
the concert being extended by encores from 
the nine programmed numbers to twenty- 
six selections. 

* * * 


Last week’s University Extension event 
in New Haven consisted of a delightful 
concert by the Collegiate Quartet, com- 
posed of Edith Chapman Goold, Corinne 
Welsh, John Young and La Rue Boals. 

x * * 

Russell Snively Gilbert appeared in a 
piano recital at East Orange, N. J., on No- 
vember 12, with Elsa Dunn, soprano, of- 
fering a variety of vocal numbers,, in- 
cluding Mary H. Brown’s “Night Song.” 

* * * 

Frederic Fremantel recently presented a 
number of his artist pupils in an Omaha 
recital, including Orlando Morgan’s song 
cycle “In Fairyland,” Mrs. Fremantel ren- 
dering valuable services as accompanist. 


S .e. # 
A chamber music concert was given re- 
cently at Peabody Conservatory, Balti- 


more, by Ludwig Breitner, pianist: J. C. 


au 


it 





van Hulsteyn, violinist, and Bart Wirtz, 
‘cellist, all members of the Peabody faculty. 


pe ae 


Mrs. Marie Ondricek Leitner gave an in- 
teresting musical evening at the Ondricek 
studio, New York, on November 21, the 
assisting artists being Anica Fabry, dra- 
matic soprano, and Bedrich Vaska, the 
cellist. 

k * * 


John Hoffmann, tenor, who recently re- 
turned to Cincinnati from several years 
abroad and who is now on the Conserva- 
tory of Music faculty, will sing with the 
Cincinnati Orchestra in Louisville, Ky., on 
December Io. 

* * Ok 


January 14 has been selected as the date 
of the Winter concert of the York, Pa., 
Oratorio Society. Visiting artists and a 
children’s chorus of 400 voices will par- 
ticipate. The program will include Cow- 
en’s Cantata, “The Sleeping Beauty.” 

xk * x 


A recital by Mary E. Adams, the blind 
pianist, assisted by Helen Walter, pianist, 
and Anthony Olinger, baritone, was given 
at the Cathedral Auditorium in Milwaukee 
on November 22. A well pleased audience 
was present. 

oK * * 


William H. Oetting, of Baltimore, has 
composed two new piano pieces, a “Medi- 
tation” and a “Barcarolle.” Mr. Oecetting 
was a pupil of Ernest Hutcheson when the 
latter was a teacher at the Stern Conserv- 
atory, Berlin. 

x * x 

A fine recital was given at the Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore, on November 20 
by advanced students of Director Harold 


Randolph. Those taking part were Vir- 
ginia Loewenson, Grace H. Spofford, 
Adolph Torovsky, Jr. and Mabel H. 
Thomas. 

x x x 


The special feature of the Land Show in 
New York last Sunday was the concerts 
given by the Yorkville Mannerchor, con- 
sisting of 150 male voices, under the leader- 
ship of Joseph A. Laufenberg. The sing- 
ing of old German harvest festival songs 
was much appreciated. 

* @ * 


William Middelschulte, the Chicago or- 
ganist, appeared at the St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Watertown, Wis., on November 
18, where he pleased a large audience in a 
performance of works by Bach, Handel, 
Widor, Guilmant, Dubois, Schumann, 
Rheinberger, Middleschulte and Thiele. 

* ok * 


Mrs. Perry Williams is giving a series of 
twelve lectures on “How to Listen to 
Music,” in Milwaukee. The various pro- 
grams will have to do with rhythm, mel- 
ody, harmony, design, color, form, content, 
polyphony, classical and romantic, sonata, 


symphony, Wagner and the neo-roman- 
ticists. 

k * * 
The St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church 


Choral Society gave a recital in York, Pa 
assisted by Alice B. Myers. There were 
1,200 persons in attendance. Under the di- 
rection of Arthur Bates Jennings, the 
choirmaster, numbers by Gounod, Men- 
delssohn and Beethoven were presented by 
the chorus. 
..2.% 


George Deane, tenor, recently gave an 
hour of song in his Kansas City studio. 
He sang Beethoven’s “Adelaide,’ Schu- 
bert’s “In the Evening,’ Schumann’s “Mes- 
sages,’ a group of Margaret Ruthven 
Lang’s Nonsense songs, “Johnson’s Song” 
from “The Girl of the Golden West” and 
“Cielo e mar,” from “La Gioconda.” 

_ _ * 


MacDowell Chorus 
Cantorum of New York, Kurt Schindler 
conductor, announces as soloists for the 
first subscription concert in Carnegie Hall 
on January 8; Anna Case, soprano, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Hector 
Dufranne, basso of the Chicago-Philadel- 
phia Opera Company. 

x wr * 


The of the Schola 


The Gustav Mahler Ensemble gave its 
first concert of a series on Tuesday after- 
noon of last week at Century Hall, San 
The Schumann Piano Quintet. 


'rancisco, 


in which Ada Clement’s piano performance 
was a delightful part, was the closing num- 
ber of a program consisting of the Brahms 
Trio in C Minor and the Schubert String 
Quartet, op. 20. 

"2% 

A recent acquisition to the Radcliffe Mu- 
sical Bureau, Washington, D. C., is H. E. 
Neibling, who assumes many of Manager 
Radcliffe’s duties when he is out of the 
city. Before coming East Mr. Neibling 
had several years’ experience with the con- 
cert and lyceum bureaus of the West. He 
was also a feature writer for several news- 
papers. 

*x* * * 


Arthur S. Hyde, organist and choirmas- 
ter of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York, has arranged a notable list of choral 
services for Sunday afternoons during De- 
cember, the programs including excerpts 


from Parker’s “Hora Novissima” and 
Franck’s “The Beatitudes,” as well as 


Bach’s “The Sages of Sheba” and Stan- 
ford’s “God Is Our Hope and Strength.” 
* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Kelly inau- 
gurated the season of the Omaha Tuesday 
Morning Musical Club, Mrs. C. M. Wil- 
helm president, with a monologue recital 
entitled “Folk Songs.” Their program was 
most comprehensive in scope, ranging from 
ancient Japanese and Chinese to American 
negro, and their singing was artistic from 
beginning to end. 


*- * x 
The Morning Musicals, of Syracuse N. 
Y., offered an interesting program last 


week, the soloists whose work was particu- 
larly commendable being Helen Butler 
Blanding and Evelyn Stolz, sopranos; Rilla 
Parsons, pianist, and Dr. Adolf Frey, of 
the College of Fine Arts, who displayed 
great technical skill in his playing of the 
Liszt Eighth Rhapsody. 

“Se 


The anniversary of the 
Sangerbund was celebrated at Schwaben 
Hall, Brooklyn, on November 17, when 
about 300 members and friends of the or- 
ganization assembled. Under the baton of 
Ernst Scharpf were sung “Jaegerwerben,” 
by Wengert; “Lebewohl,” by Uthmann; 
“My Spain,” by Kampermann, women’s 
chorus, and Hebar’s “Der Barde Lenz,” a 
capella. 


Schwibische 


* * * 

A piano recital by Adele Rosenthal, the 
young artist who appeared as soloist with 
the San Francisco Orchestra recently, was 
given at Scottish Rite Auditorium in San 
I'rancisco on Wednesday night of last week 
under the management of Frank W. Healy. 
On her program was the Brahms Sonata 
in F Minor, a Scarlatti group, the Chopin 
3arcarolle, Schumann Fantasie, op. 17, and 
the No. 11 Liszt Rhapsodie. 

* * * 

The Pacific Musical Society presented as 
a special feature at a recent meeting in 
San Francisco Herbert Riley, the ’cellist, 
who has recently joined the local music 
colony. His playing was delightfully re- 
ceived. Mrs. I. C. Desenberg and Corinne 
Goldsmith opened the morning’s program 
with a piano duo. Songs by Mrs. Fred- 
erick Clark, contralto, and Mrs. William 
Voorsanger, soprano, followed. 

ss 


A Saturday musicale before the Chicago 
Teachers’ College was given recently by 
the combined Glee Clubs with an almost 
Pan-American program. One_ exception 
was Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois” played 
by Mrs. Mary Schnable Wedertz, with an 
accompaniment by C. Gordon Wedertz, of 
the Chicago Musical College. Other solo- 
ists were Mable Sharp Herdien, Adele 
Blauer-Waskow and Valerie Walker. 

x * 


As chairman of the program committee 
at the MacDowell Club, New York, Walter 
L. Bogert arranged for a recital by Alice 
Eldridge, the Boston pianist, on November 
19. A program of Gena Branscombe com- 
positions is to be given on November 26, 
in which the composer is to have the as- 
sistance of Grace Kerns, soprano: Frank 
Ormsby, tenor; R. N. Jolliffe, baritone, 
and Samuel Gardner, violinist. 


* * * 

Arthur Hammerstein has completed ar- 
rangements with his father, Oscar Ham- 
merstein, for the services of Gaetano 


Merola, the first conductor of the London 
Opera House, to conduct the orchestra of 
forty during the New York engagement of 
“The Firefly,” the new Hauerbach-Friml 
comedy opera, which receives its initial 
performance in New York, next Monday 
evening, with Emma Trentini in the lead- 
ing role. 
* * 7 


An interesting concert was given in 
Montclair, N. J., last Friday evening, by 
Charles Castner, pianist, - assisted by 
Elizabeth and Jenet Shiels, Hazel Rutan, 
Howard Stalker and Walter Jennings, 
pianists, Mrs. Chichester, soprano, Harold 





violinist, and John MHoatson, 
baritone. The accompanists were Emily 
Radcliffe and Raymond Ramsey. All of 
the piano soloists were pupils of Wilbur 
Follett Unger. 


Hoadson, 


* * x 


The Bel Canto Club of New York gave 
a concert and dance at the Hotel Mar- 
tinique on the evening of November 27. 
Besides the Bel Canto Choral, which sang 
on this octasion, the young Italian tenor, 
Umberto Sorrentino, and Mme. Mimi 
Rogenhoefer, the Austrian pianist, were 
engaged. Mme. Beatrice Goldie, president 
of the club, also sang Strauss’s “Voce di 
Primavera,” which she has sung with much 
success On previous occasions. 

* * x 


A musicale was given last week at the 
home of Mrs. Morris Wickersham, in Clif- 
ton, Cincinnati, the program being given 
by Signor Paolo Martucci, pianist, and 
Julius Sturm, ‘cellist of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music faculty. And an- 
ther notable affair was the musical given 
at the Country Club by Mrs. Edward 
Lowell Anderson. The artists of the after- 
noon were Ethel Altemus, pianist, of Phil- 
adelphia; Emil Heermann, concertmaster, 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and 
Ada Zellar, accompanist. 

a 

The Valdosta, Ga., Musical Association 
has arranged, through Messrs. Haensel & 
Jones, for a series of concerts as follows: 
On January 14, a song recital by Arthur 
Middleton, the basso, who was heard in 
Valdosta when on tour with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra and whose success 
was such that this engagement followed: 
on February 3, a recital by Arthur Hart- 
mann, the Hungarian violinist, assisted by, 
his solo pianist-accompanist, William Red- 
dick. The course will close on February 
24 with a song recital by Mme. Nina Dimi- 
trieff, the Russian prima donna soprano. 


* * * 


The Tollefsen Trio has recently given 
recitals at the Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, 
where Mr. Tollefsen has lately been ap- 
pointed an instructor, and at the Bushwick 
High School. On the latter occasion the 
Trio gave a spirited performance of the 
new Suite “From Old New England,” by 
Edmund Severn. Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen 
will feature the new Severn Suite fre- 
quently the coming season, having booked 
it for their three recitals at Huntington, 
Garden City ard Jamaica, L. I., on Novem- 
ber 19, 21 and 22, respectively, under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. 


* * * 


The Severns’ Music Club, of Spring- 
field, Mass., which has been organized re- 
cently to include the pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Severn of New York, in voice, 
piano and violin, met for its regular weekly 


recital Monday night. To the sixteen 
members of the club were added four new 
names, making twenty in all. Robert 


Cratty is the president of the club, Miss 
Cronin the accompanist, G. C. Cooley the 
librarian and I. A. Fellows the secretary 
The first number was a piano selection, 
“Rondo Capriccio,’ by Mendelssohn, ren- 
dered by Miss Broderick. The rest of the 


program was as follows: “Dearest,” by 
Dermeei, Miss Black: Danse from “Na 
politaine,” by Smith, Miss Isabelle; and 


’ 


Souvenir from “Detrovare,” by Hoffman 
Miss Boman. The club plans to have 
holiday program next week. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Adler, Clarence—Providence, R. I., Dec. 2; 
New York, Dec. 3. 


Alda, Mme. Frances—York, Pa., Dec. 3. 
Althouse, Paul—New York, Dec. 3 and 29. 


Anderton, Margaret—New York, Nov. 30; 
Boston, Dec. 1; New York, Dec. 3. 


Anthony, Charles—Boston, Dec. 3. 


Barrére, George—Belasco Theater, New 
Yoru, Dec. 9; Trenton, N. J., Dec. 12; 
Orange, N. J., Dec. 13. 


Beddoe, Mabel—New York (Waldorf-As- 
toria), Dec. 19. 


Beddoe, Dan—Philadelphia, Dec. 5; Syra- 
cuse, Dec. 22. 


Benedict-Jones, Peari—New York, Nov. 30 
and Dec. 18; Yonkers, N. Y., Dec. 22. 


Berry, Benjamin E.—Orange, N. J., Dec. 2: 
Huntington, W. Va., Dec. 5; Boston, Jan. 9; 
Yonkers, N. Y., Jan. 4. 

Bispham, David—Houston, Tex., Dec. 2: 
San Antonio, Dec. 8; Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 
9; Victoria, Dec. 10; North Yakima, Wash., 
Dec. 12; Seattle, Dec. 13; Portland, Ore., Dec. 
15; Forest Grove, Dec. 16; Salem, Dec. 19. 

Cahier, Mme, Charles—A®olian Hall, New 
York, Dee. 2. 

Chapman-Goold, Edith—Stamford, Dec. 18. 

Cheatham, Kitty—Brooklyn, Dec. 6; Welles- 
ley, Mass., Dec. 7; Milbrook, N. Y., Dec. 9; 
Mt. Vernon, Dec. 11. 


Clément, Edmond—Boston, Dec. 25; Boston, 


Jan. 9; New York (A®8olian Hall), Jan. 7. 

Connell, Horatio—Boston, Dec. 8; Lowell, 
Mass., Dec. 9; Wausau, Wis., Dec. 11; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Dec. 12; Appleton, Wis., Dec. 
13; Knoxville, Ill, Dec. 14; Lafayette, Ind., 
Dec. 16; Notre Dame, Ind., Dec. 18. 

DeMoss, Mary Hissem—Pittsburgh, Dec. 5; 
Trenton, N. J., Dec. 12. 

Dunham, Edna—Hackensack, N. J., Dec. 1; 
New York City, Dec. 3. 

Easley, Donna—Ac¢olian Hall, New York, 
Dec. 9. 

Eddy, Clarence—Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 2. 

Eldridge, Alice—Springfield, Mass., Dec. 16. 

Elman, Mischa—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Nov. 30. 

Galston, Gottfried—New York, Dec. 1; 
Meriden, Conn., Dec. 4; Boston, Dec, 5; New 
York, Dec. 6; (Recital), New York, Dec. 7, 
Chicago, Dec. 15; Cedar.Rapids, ec. 16; San 
Francisco, Dec. 20, 22. 

Genée, Adeline—Quebec, Nov. 30. 

Gluck, Alma—Baltimore, Dec. 13. 

Godowsky, Leopold—Philadelphia, Nov. 30. 


Hallock, Mary—Hamilton, Dec. 2; Galt, 
Dec. 4; St. Catharines, Dec. 6; Port Huron, 
Mich., Dec. 11; Danville, Ill., Dec. 13; Louis- 
ville, Ky., Dec. 18. 

Hannah, Jane Osborn—New York, Dec. 3; 
Washington, D. C., Dee. 5; Jackson, Miss., 
Dec. 10. 

Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—Defiance, O., 
Dec. 4; Cleveland, Dec. 5; New York City, 
Dec. 10; Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 11; Provi- 
lence, R. 1., Dec. 12; Boston, Dec. 19. 

Jacobs, Max—New York (Educational Alli- 
ance), Dec. 1; New York, Dec. 3 

Kaiser, Marie—Washington, Dec. &; Ridge- 
wood, N. J., Jan. 31. 

Kerns, Grace—Jersey City, Dec. 1; Brook- 
lyn, Dec. 3; Albany, Dec. 5; Princeton, N. J., 
Dec. 9; Brooklyn, Dec. 13; Philadelphia, Dec. 
14; Yonkers, N. Y., Dec. 22; Worcester, Dec. 
26; Concord, Jan. 30. 

Keyes, Margaret—Minneapolis, Dec. 6. 


Knowles, R. G.imNew York (Carnegie Hall), 
Dec. 2, 9. 

Kreislier, Fritz—Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Dec. 6; Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Dee. 9. 

LaRoss, Earle—Myerstown, Pa., Dee. 12; 
Pennsburg, Pa., Dec. 13. 

Lund, Charlotte—Acolian Hall, New York, 
Dec. 1; (Waldorf-Astoria), New York, Dec. 3; 
Carlisle, Pa., Dec. 5: Erie, Pa., Dec. 9. 

Mannes, David—Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Dec. 2; 
Lakeville, Conn., Dec. 6; Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
Vec. 13; New York (Belasco Theater), Dec. 
6; Montclair, N. J., Dec. 17; Cedarhurst, 

I., Dec. 31; (Belasco Theater), New York, 
Jan. 19; Williamstown, Mass., Jan. 30. 

Mannes, Clara—Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Dec. 2; 
Lakeville, Conn., Dec. 6; Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
Dee. 18; New York (Belasco Theater), Dec. 
15; Montclair, N. J., Dec. 17; Cedarhurst, 
L. I., Dee. 31; (Belasco Theater), New York, 
Jan. 19; Williamstown, Mass., Jan. 30. 

Martin, Frederic—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Dec. 
17; Troy, N. Y., Dec. 18; Elizabeth, N. J., 
Dec. 19; Boston, Dec. 22; Pittsburgh, Dec. 27. 


McCue, Beatrice—New York, Dec. 1; Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Dec. 3. 

Miller, Reed—Oberlin, O., Dec. 10; Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Dec. 17; New York, Dec. 26, 28. 

Miller, Christine—Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 2; 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 4; Camden, N. J., 
Dec. 5, 6; Massillon, O., Dec. 9; Oberlin, Dec. 
10; Ft. Dodge, Ia., Dee. 17; Evanston, IIL, 
Dec. 19, 20; New York City, Dec. 26, 28; Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 30. 

Miller, Selden—Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 2; 
Boston, Dec. 3; Wilmington, Dec. 7; Wash- 
ington, Dec. 9; Baltimore, Dec. 9; New York, 
Dec. 11; Philadelphia, Dec. 12; Brooklyn, Dec. 
13; Wellesley, Dec. 16; Boston, Dec. 17; Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 17. 

Nielsen, Alice—Sacramento, Riverside, San 
Diego; Denver, Dec. 3; Kansas City, Dec. 6; 
St. Louis, Dec. 10; Omaha, Dee. 12. 

Nordica, Mme.—Houston, Tex., Dec. 2; 
San Antonio, Dec. 3; Austin, Dec. 6; Mil- 
waukee, Dec. 15; Chicago, Dec. 19 (Grand 
Opera). 

Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Chicago, 
Dec. 18. 

Pagdin, William H.—Albany, Dec. 11; Bos- 
ton, Dec. 22; Jamestown, Jan. 17. 

Persinger, Louis—Sheridan, Wyo., Nov. 30; 
Colorado Springs, Dec. 2; Cincinnati, Dec. 6, 
7; Chicago, Dec. 8; Fremont, Neb., Dec. 10; 
Kansas City, Dec. 12; St. Louis, Dec. 13, 14; 
Toledo, Dec. 18; New York, Dec. 22; Agolian 
Hall, New York, Jan. 14. 

Philips, Arthur—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Nov. 26. 

Potter, Mildred—Jersey City, Dec. 1; Syra- 
cuse, Dec. 5; Hamilton, N. Y., Dec. 12; Buf- 
falo, Dec. 19; Boston, Dec. 22, 23; Bridgeport, 
Jan. 8; Ft. Wayne, Jan. 22; Jersey City, Jan. 
24; Concord, Jan. 29, 30; Englewood, N. J., 
Jan. 31. 

Quesnel, Albert—Brooklyn, Dec. 12; New 
York, Dec. 14, 

Rappold, Marie—Brooklyn, Jan. 30. 

Rogers, Francis—New York, Nov. 30 and 
Dec. 3: New York (Schola Cantorum), Dec. 
11; New York (Rumford Hall), Dec. 16. 

Russell, Alexander—Newark, N. J., Dee. 
5, 19. 

Schelling, Ernest—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Dec. 6. 

Schroeder, Alwin—Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 6. 

Seydel, Irma—Springfield, Mass., Dec. 4; 
San Francisco, Jan. 10, 12; St. Paul, Jan. 19; 
Hartford, Conn., Jan. 24. 

Showalter, Edna Blanche—Hoboken, N. J., 
lec. 1; Parkersburg, W. Va., Dec. 16. 

Sorrentino, Umberto—Passaic, N. J., Dec. 1. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—New York, Dec. 1; 
Newark, Dec. 2; Boston (morning), Dec. 5; 
Hartford (evening), Dec. 5; New York, Dec. 7. 

Szumowska, Mme. Antoinette—New York, 
Dec. 6; Schenectady, Dec. 2; New Haven, 
Dec. 3. 

Tollefsen, Carl H.—Rockville Center, L. L. 
Dec, 4. 

Tollefsen, Mme. Schnabel—Passaic, Dec. 6; 
Paterson, Dec. 13; Hackensack, Dec. 20. 

Townsend, Stephen — (Harvard Musical 
Association), Boston, Dec. 19; Boston (Stein- 
ert: Hall), Jan. 9. 

Trinka, Alois— Carnegie Lyceum, New 
York, Dec. 8, 

Wells, John Barnes—Hartford, Conn., Dec. 
2; New York City, Dec. 3; Richmond, Va., 
Dec. 9; Providence, R. I., Dec. 10; New York 
City, Dec. 15; Troy, N. Y., Dec. 17; New 
York City, Dec. 23; Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 30. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Htdson, N. Y., Dee. 
2: New York City, Dec. 3; Cincinnati, Dec. 5; 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 13; Minneapolis, Dec. 
15: Chicago, Dec. 16; Newport, R. L, Dec. 19 

Wirthlin, Rosalie—Philadelphia, Dec. 5. 

Ysaye, Eugen—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Dec. 10 and 21. 


Zimbalist, Efrem—Carnegie Hall, Dec. 14. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Adamowski Trio—Schenectady, Dec. 2. 


American String Quartet—Brooklyn, Dec. 7, 
(New England Tour), Dec. 9 to 21. 

Barrére Ensemble—Belasco Theater, New 
York, Dec. 9; Orange, N. J., Dec. 13. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Philadelphia, 
Dec. 2 and Jan. 6; Washington, Dec. 3 and 
Jan. 7: Baltimore, Dec. 4 and Jan. 8; New 
York, Dec. 5 and Jan. 9 (Carnegie Hall); 
Brooklyn, Dec. 6 and Jan. 10 (Institute Arts 
and Sciences); New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Dec. 7 and Jan. 11. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincin- 
nati, Dec. 6, 7, 20, 21; Jan. 3, 4, 17, 18, 31; 
Feb. 1, 14, 15, 28; Mar. 1, 14, 15, 28, 29; Apr. 
11, 12 

Downer-Eton Trio—Manchester, Conn., Dec. 
11; Spencer, Mass., Dec. 20. 

Flonzaley Quartet—2olian Hall, New 
York, Dec. 9. 

Gamble Concert Party—Marshall, Dec. 2; 
Mt. Pleasant, Dec. 3; Tyler, Dec. 4; Palestine, 
Dec. 5; Madisonville, Dec. 6; Navasota, Dec. 
7: Houston, Dec. 8; Jackson, Miss., Dec. 10; 
Bowling Green, Ky., Dec. 12; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Dee. 13; Newark, N. J., Dec. 14, 15, 16. 


Jacobs Quartet, Max—New York, Dec. 3 
Jan. 28 and Feb. 25 (Carnegie Lyceum). 


Kneisel Quartet-—-Providence, Dec. 2; Bos- 
ton, Dec. 3; Hartford, Dec. 5; New Haven, 
Dec. 6; New York, Dec. 10; Washington, 
Dec. 12; Brooklyn, Dec. 13; Worcester, Dec. 
16; New Bedford, Dec. 17; Flushing, Dec. 18; 
Cooper Union, New York, Dec. 19. 


Mannes Sonata Recitals—Mount Vernon, . 


N. Y., Dec. 2; Lakeville, Conn., Dec. 6; Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., Dec. 13; New York (Belasco The- 
ater), Dec. 15; Montclair, N. J., Dec. 17; 
Cedarhurst, L. I., Dec. 31; (Belasco Theater), 
New York, Jan. 19; Williamstown, Mass., 
Jan. 30. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Dec. 1, 6, 8, 15, 20, 22, 29; Jan. 3, 5, 12, 
17, 19, 26, 31; Feb. 7, 28; Mar. 14, 28. 

Musical Art. Society—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Dec. 17. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—New 
York, Dec. 1, 10, 12, 18, 19, 20,.22, 26, 27, 29. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—A®olian 
Hall, New York, Dee. 1, 6, 8, 15; Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Academy of Arts and Sciences); 
Dec. 7. 

Oratorio Society of New York—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 3, 26, 28. 

People’s Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 15. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Nov. 
30; Dec. 6, 7, 18, 14, 20, 21, ‘27, 28. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco (Cort Theater), Dec. 6, 18, 20, 22. 

Sousa’s Band—Hippodrome, New Yerk, 
Dec. 9. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Nov. 30; Dec. 
6, 7, 18, 14, 20, 21, 27,-38. 

Tollefsen Trio—Perth Amboy, Dec. 16; New 
York, Dec. 22. 

Young Peopie’s Symphony Concerts—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Dec. 21; Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, Dec. 9. 

Zoeliner Quartet—New York (4®£olian Hall), 
Dec. 2; Red Bank, Dec. 3; Boston, Dec. 4, 5; 
Detroit, Dee. 7. . 


GEORGE W. REARDON’S SUCCESS 


Popular Baritone Is Member of Schu- 
bert Mixed Quartet 





George W. Reardon, Baritone 


The path of the young American bari- 
tone who enters the concert field without 
the trumpeting that precedes the advent of 
foreign artists is not an easy one. Many 
and difficult are the obstacles which he has 
to overcome, and to succeed he must ex- 
hibit powers of more than average excel- 
lence. 

One of the successful aspirants in the 
concert field is the American baritone, 
George Warren Reardon, who both in his 
work in oratorio, concert and recital as 
well as with the Schubert Quartet, has 
called forth enthusiasti¢é comment for his 
singing. His connection with the organ- 
ization named, which included his _ wife, 
Mildred Graham Reardon, soprano; Marie 
Bossé Morrisey, contralto; Forest Robert 
Lamont, tenor, and himself, baritone, has 
been that of both singer and manager, and 
he has so capably handled their affairs as 
to bring them to a point where they are 
considered one of the leading mixed quar- 
tets in the country. 

His own appearances have been made 
with the Tarrytown Choral Society, New- 
ark Oratorio Society, Claremont Choral 
Club, the Ladies’ Choral Society of New 
Rochelle, Rubinstein Club, New York; Co- 
lumbia University, New York; Community 
Club, White Plains, N. Y.; New York 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and several 
other societies. Wherever he has sung he 
has been commended for his rich and warm 
voice, which he understands how to use to 
the best advantage. On December to Mr. 
Reardon appears with the Port Washing- 
ton Chora] Club, where he will sing with 
the chorus and a group of songs. 


REDSKINS APPLAUD 
ST. PAUL SYMPHONY 


Blackfoot Indians Prove Appre- 
ciative Listeners—Galston in 
Piano Recital 


St. Paut, Minn., Nov. 20.—The St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra,, John McCormack 
and a delegation of Blackfoot Indians in 
full regalia divided the attention of an au- 
dience of 3,000 at the Auditorium Tuesday 
night. A high pitch of enthusiasm was 
sustained throughout the evening by a 
unique succession of pure music, romantic 
airs and ballads and spectacular effects. 

The Haydn “Oxford” Symphony, with 
its perpetual charm, began the program, of 
which the novelty was the Scherzo Fan- 
tastique, op. 25, written by Josef Suk for 
full modern orchestra and played with an 
air of exuberance quite,in tune with its 
general character. Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘March 
Heroique” concluded the program, finely 
conducted by Mr. Rothwell. 

The many who had been drawn by the 
name of John McCormack on the program 
and the probability of hearing his inimita- 
ble singing of Irish ballads were not dis- 
appointed. An unusual demonstration was 
accorded the tenor. 

A feature altogether unique and de- 
cidedly at variance with the prim conven- 
tionalities suggested by a symphony con- 
cert was the appearance in the foyer dur- 
ing the intermission of seven Blackfoot 
Indian chiefs in native garb, giving an ab- 
breviated exhibition of native dances. At 
the beginning of the second part of the 
program these men, by name Fred Big- 
Top, Two-Guns, White-Calf, Jim Big-Top, 
Medicine Owl, Fish Wolf-Rope, Lazy Boy 
and Long Time Sleep, were given seats in 
boxes as guests of L. W. Hill, president 
of the orchestra association. They were 
apparently intensely interested, watched 
every play of the orchestral game, smiled 
broadly at Mr. McCormack’s Irish songs 
and applauded vigorously. 

The second popular concert served to en- 
tertain a goodly number of people who 
have come to consider an hour of music 
by the orchestra as a necessary comple 
ment to the Sunday dinner. The orches- 
tral numbers for last Sunday were Hal- 
vorsen’s “Entrance March of the _ Bo- 
jars,” Weber’s Overture of “Der Frei- 
schutz,” then movements from  Delibes’s 
Ballet Suite “Coppelia,” Handel’s “Largo,” 
the “Valse Triste” by Sibelius from the 
music to Jarnefelt’s drama, “Kuolema,” 
and the Strauss Waltz “Kaiser.” 

Mme. Maude Fenton Bollman, soprano 
soloist, made a graceful appearance and 
pleased an audience generously inclined in 
her singing of Dell Acqua’s “Chanson 
Provencale” and a Strauss Waltz song. 

Gottfried Galston demonstrated his ar- 
tistry in a recital in the People’s Church 
Monday evening. Mr. Galston won the 
favorable consideration of an audience ap- 
preciative of his originality of conception, 
which gave new interest to numbers other- 
wise over-familiar. This was noted in the 
Chopin Preludes, Etudes, Berceuse and 
Nocturne in F Sharp Minor. The program 
opened with a splendid performance of the 
sach Prelude and Fugue in D Major, ar- 
ranged by Busoni, which at once estab- 
lished the player as an artist of distinction 
in the minds of his hearers. Liszt's 
Sonata, in B Minor, rarely heard because 
of the tremendous technical difficulties en- 
countered in its mastery, was played by 
request, exploiting the pianist’s splendid 
technic and gifts of poetic interpretation. 
Rubinstein’s “Etude de Concert” closed the 
program, The recital was under the aus- 
pices of Mrs. F. H. Snyder. 

ri he 


Paris Opera Subsidy Inadequate 


Paris, Nov. 23.—That the present gov- 
ernmental subsidy is insufficient to the 
needs of the National Opera is brought 
out in the government reports on fine arts 
for last year, just published. The situation 
grows constantly more difficult and a con- 
tinuance of things on the present basis for 
more than a few years longer seems im- 
possible. It is suggested as a remedy that 
the State should either increase the sub- 
sidy or remove some of the restrictions 
making it necessary to provide free seats 
for various officials, and prodvce so many 
new operas every year, etc 





American Contralto Scores Success in 
Charlottenburg Opera 

3eRLIN, Nov. 23.—Eleanor Painter, the 

contralto, of Denver Col., sang Cherubino 

in “The Marriage of Figaro” at the Char- 

lottenburg Opera this week and had a fine 


success 
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HAMMERSTEIN HAS 
NEW OPERA PROJECT 


Would Give Opera in English in 
New York if Metropolitan 
Would Consent 


If the directors of the Metropolitan Op- 
era House will consent, Oscar Hammer- 
stein is prepared to produce opera in Eng- 
lish in New York, erecting a new opera 
house for that purpose. Mr. Hammerstein 
announced last Monday that he was ready 
to go ahead with this project at once, hav- 
ing already picked out a site. His produc- 
tions would be at popular prices, the high- 
est at $3 a seat. 

By Mr. Hammerstein’s agreement with 


the Metropolitan he is bound not to give 
opera in New York for a period of ten 
years, only two of which have passed. 
However, he says he can see no reason 
why the Metropolitan directors should ob- 
ject to a cancellation of the agreement in- 
asmuch as the different conditions in the 
new establishment would prevent a conflict 
for patronage. 

“A new opera house is needed in New 
York, ” said Mr. Hammerstein. “The Met- 
ropolitan, which sells out at every perform- 
ance, cannot supply the demand, and, with 
its large subscription list, hundreds who 
might purchase seats at every performance, 
can find no accommodations. fm fact, it 
seems to me that the Metropdlitan would 
be serving its own interests by agreéing to 
my project. There are two intefests now 
considering the giving of opera in New 
York, one of Italian and the other of Rus- 
sian opera. I was myself invited to as- 
sume the directorship of one of these un- 
dertakings, but was obliged to refuse be- 
cause of my agreement with the Metropol- 
itan. With my new house established other 
interests would be effectually prevented 
from entering the field. 

“I would make mine an entirely Amer- 
ican company,” he continued, “and en- 
endeavor to have it serve the purposes of a 
training school for American singers. I 
would try to cater to the public that cares 
more for operas than for star singers, and 
to the many who will not attend a per- 
formance unless they can understand the 
words. Of course, 1 should give as many 
operas as I could that were originally 
written in English.” 








Only One More Sousa Concert 


Sousa and his band with assisting solo- 
ists are now touring the Eastern States 
and will round out their present tour which 
was commenced in August by a concert at 
the Hippodrome Sunday night, December 
8. This will be the last New York concert 
this season. 





TOUR FOR POPULAR YOUNG AMERICAN CONTRALTO 











Beatrice McCue, the American Contralto, Who Is to Devote Her Season to Con- 
cert Tour and Teaching 


EATRICE McCUE, the New York con- 
tralto, has beén engaged by the Von 
Ende School of Music as assistant to Mme. 
Adrienne Remenyi, of the vocal depart- 
ment, with whom Miss McCue has been 
studying. Miss McCue’s teaching activi- 
ties at this New York school are to be in- 
terspetsed by several engagements in the 
concert field, among them a big benefit con- 
cert in New York on December 1 and her 
appearance as one of the incidental soloists 
with the Oratorio Society of New York in 
its performance of “Elijah” at Carnegie 
Hall on December 3. 

Until recently the young contralto was a 
soloist at the Russell Sage Memorial 
Church, Far Rockaway, N. Y., but Miss 
McCue resigned this position for a similar 
one.at the new Broadway Presbyterian 
Church, New York. 


Miss McCue has received her instruction 


entirely with American teachers, having 
studied for some time with William A. 
Willett, of Chicago, and Mme. Rita 


She has been gain- 
during her present 


Elandi, of Cleveland. 
ing excellent results 
course of training with Mme. Remenyi. 
Her répertoire is an extensive one, in- 
cluding modern works in German, French, 
Italian and English. Miss McCue’s tour is 
being booked exclusively by Haensel & 
Jones, the New York managers. 





Harriett Marple, soprano, is assisting 
Charles Wakefield Cadman on his southern 
tour. The program opens with his Jap- 
anese Romance, “Sayonara,” and during his 
Indian talk three of the “Four American 
Indian Songs” are used. 


AMERICAN INDIAN IS 
CALLED “RED CARUSO” 


Full-Blooded Chippewa Now in 


Europe Said to Have Voice 
of Wonderful Quality 


Carlisle Kawbawgam, a_ full-blooded 
American Chippewa Indian, and son and 
heir of the late chief of the tribe, is hailed 
by the critics of Berlin and Vienna as the 
latest star on the operatic horizon. The 
Berlin correspondent of the New York 


Times reports that after a series of suc- 
cessful appearances in Berlin the’ Indian is 


now singing in the Austrian capital, which 
has christened him “the Red Caruso.” 
Kawbawgam, who is a graduate of the 
Carlisle Indian school and the Yale School 
of Medicine, will abandon vaudeville, in 


which he now is appearing, at the end of 
nine months, which cover his engagements 
at the various European capitals, and will 
then take up his residence in Berlin for 
the purpose of preparing for grand opera 
under the tutorship of Frank King Clark. 

The Indian, who is a magnificent type 
of redman, standing fully six feet, is 26 
years old and possesses a tenor voice of 
the richest quality. His voice is at present 
in a state of inartistic development, but is 
so resplendent in natural strength and 
beauty that critics are unanimous in saying 
that he is destined eventually to rank 
among the world’s greatest tenors. 

Before talking up the career of a singer 
Kawbawgam practised medicine in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and did some singing pri- 
vately to provide an additional source of 
income. Once, while filling an engagement 
at one of the South American legations in 
Washington, he met and fell in love with 
a beautiful Chilean girl of distinguished 
Aztec ancestry who is now his wife and 
with him in Europe. 

As far as is known Kawbawgam, who has 
taken the Christian name of Carlisle in 
honor of his alma mater, is the first full 
blooded American Indian to reveal supe- 
rior vocal talent. He is a highly cultured 
fellow and brings to the task of preparing 
for grand opera not only his phenomenal 
voice but a superior intellect. Everybody) 
who has heard or met him predicts great 
things for the Red Caruso. 





President Taft Hears “Mignon” Sung in 
Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 24.—President Taft 
with Mrs. Taft and the latter's sister, Mrs 
Laughlin, of Pittsburgh, heard the _per- 
formance of the Chicago Opera Company 
last Thursday night, with Maggie Teyte in 
the title rdle of “Mignon.” The President 
and his party were guests of Mr. and Mrs 
Theodore Marburg. 
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